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ALGIERS AND 


( NE hears much of the repetitions of his- 

tory, but it was its contrasts which chiefly 
impressed us as we looked down on Algiers 
from one of thesunny villa terraces of Mustapha 
Supérieur, its charming foreign suburb. ‘The 
great, beautiful, blue Mediterranean stretched 
before us as far as the eye could reach, with 
the peaceful merchant vessels of all nations 
coming and going at their will. Steamships 
and pleasure yachts from all parts of the world 
were anchored in friendly security in the 
harbor at our feet; and we had to rub up 
the dull tablets of memory and apply our- 
selves vigorously to our guide-books in order 
to realize that scarcely two generations ago 
the Dey of Algiers and his staff of piratical 
ruffians held full and undisputed sway over 
this same land and sea, and that the only Eu- 
ropean and American residents in the Regency 
were Christian captives who worked in chain- 
gangs on the jetties of the very harbor where 
we were watching with so much interest the 
quiet arrival and departure of the mails. Hard, 
too, was it to believe that on these same 
heights, and from many of these same Moorish 
villas where we and our friends of the foreign 
colony were so comfortably and charmingly 
established, the old pirate owners watched the 
same broad expanse of sunlit sea, but with 
greedy eyes and cruel thought, only intent on 
putting out in quick pursuit of their prey. It 
seems indeed incredible at the present day, 
as Lieutenant-Colonel Playfair justly says in 
his lately published “Scourge of Christen- 
dom,” * that such a state of things could have 
been permitted by the powers of Europe; 
“that so infamous a rabble should have been 
allowed the undisputed right of interfering 
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with the commerce of the world and enrich- 
ing themselves with the ransom of the best 
blood of Christendom”; and that thirty thou- 
sand Christian captives were at one time held 
in Algiers alone, “representing every nation 
in Europe, and every rank in society, from the 
viceroy to the common sailor, men of the 
highest eminence in the church, literature, 
science, and arms, delicately nurtured ladies 
and little children, doomed to spend their lives 
in infamy.” 

The Algiers of to-day presents an extraor- 
dinary and most comforting contrast. ‘The 
French rule may not be all that English and 
American lookers-on could wish, but it has at 
all events swept out of existence the horrors 
of that time, with the bagnios and the slave- 
prisons and the old city gates, the Bab Azoun 
and the Babel Oued, on which were exposed 
sometimes the heads, sometimes the headless 
bodies, of the luckless victims of the Dey. 
The Kasbah, the ancient citadel of the Janis- 
saries, is now full of French Zouaves, who 
in Algiers somehow impress one as imitation 
soldiers and therefore harmless. The old 
palace of the Dey has become the residence 
of the French Governor-General, and mili- 
tary bands play dancing music for the gay 
European world in the very rooms to which 
in the old days the consuls of the great pow- 
ers were arrogantly summoned to bring their 
yearly tribute, and be dismissed again with 
insult for their pains. Broad modern boule- 
vards and streets gay with ca/¢s and magasins 
de nouveautés are doing their best to surround 
and crowd out of sight the old Moorish town. 
Lines of tramways skirt the sea and mount 
the hilly suburbs; cabs and gayly painted 
omnibuses jostle each other along the quays 
and in the modern part of the town; and of 
the moving throng always to be found in the 
Place du Gouvernement, under the very 
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shadow of the great mosque, and occupying, 
it is said, the site of the former slave-prisons, 
by far the larger part are Europeans, there for 
business or for pleasure. 

The old order is indeed changed. The de- 
grading tyranny, the infamous selfishness, the 
brutal cruelty of the old rule are gone, never 
to return. But on the other hand, happily, 
much of the old picturesqueness remains, and 
forms in fact the great attraction of Algiers. 
The Moors, although outnumbered by their 
conquerors in the public places and modern 
thoroughfares, are still the people of the place; 
and the old town, elbowed back, crowded 
to the wall, as it were, by the parvenu neigh- 
bor who stations herself in front, is still essen- 
tially the same city as the El Bahadja, Alger 
la Blanche, of the old days. Once turn one’s 
back on the nondescript quarter at the foot 
of the hill where the two towns, the two races, 
meet without mingling, and old Algiers, the 
inaccessible, the impregnable stronghold of 
the pirates, rises before one, its intricate narrow 
streets, “ like mysterious staircases leading to 
silence,” painfully climbing the steep hillside 
step by step. Here silence still reigns, and 
mystery. The houses are high and windowless, 
the walls for the most part blank spaces, the 
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streets mere little defiles, so narrow thatin many 
places the bracketed roofs touch overhead, 
and so dark in spots that the stranger has to 
feel his way; and up and down these steep 
and narrow winding streets grave bearded 
and turbaned Arabs and veiled women with 
anklets and henna-stained fingers pass contin- 
ually as ina dream, ‘Their city, their “ white 
city,” wraps them round and protects them 
from outside interference and inquisitive gaze, 
very much, says Fromentin, as does their na- 
tional garment the bournous. “They ask but 
little,” he adds in his charming book, “ Une 
Année dans la Sahel”; “ unfortunately that 
little we cannot grant. They ask to be let 
alone, not to be interfered with or jostled 
against or watched, to live in their own way, 
to follow their own customs, to do in all things 
as their fathers did, to hold property without 
recording it, to build without uniformity of 
streets, to travel without being noticed, to be 
born without being registered, to grow up 
without vaccination, to die when and how they 
please. In return for what civilization has 
taken from them they claim the right to go 
naked if they must, to be poor, to beg at the 
gates, to sleep in the open air, to forsake trade, 
to let their fields go to waste, to despise the 
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ground of which they have been dispossessed. 
hose who have riches hide and hoard them; 
those who have nothing wrap themselves in 
their misery, and of all their lost rights hold 
hone so dear as the right to be resigned and 
indifferent to poverty.”” We may add, even to 
be dignified, majestic, and, whatever the out 


ward condition, always graceful, always pic- 
turesque. No amount of filth or wretchedness 
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BLUE FPOUNTAIN, 
ever takes from the Arab the instinctive grace 
with which he drapes himself in the folds of 
his bournous, even when there is nothing left 
of it but a poor handful of rags. 
Fromentin— an artist who paints quite as 
well with his pen as with his brush — con- 
“The Arabs have this one distin 
privilege —they cannot appear 
hey may be poor, but never 
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sordid; destitute, but never commonplace. 
Their dirt has a dignity of its own; their beg- 
gars are epic poems, half Lazarus, half Job. 
They are grave, they can be violent, but never 
stupid, never coarse.” 

‘These are the people who crowd the narrow 
defiles of the old city, sit cross-legged in its little 
shelf-like shops, frequent its mysterious Moorish 
baths, and look down from its high roofs and 


A BRIC-A-BRAC DEALER. 


terraces on the sea that no longer belongs to 
them. We met them, too, on the highroads 
outside the town, astride of donkeys so small 
that the riders’ slippered feet almost touched 
the ground, or on Arab horses with gay sad- 
dles and trappings, and often—such are the 
incongruities of Algiers—on the platforms of 
horse-cars running to Mustapha, or the tops 
of omnibuses on their way to Birkadeen or 
other inland villages. Many of them, too, 
are regular venders of fresh eggs and vege- 
tables, or of partridges and wild rabbits, 
carefully concealed in the folds of the bour- 
nous if the game season is over; and in that 
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capacity they become familiar features of villa 
life. Such also are the bric-d-brac merchants 
who haunt the garden-walks and terraces, and 
spread their wares—embroideries of Tunis 
and Algiers, carpets from Zanzibar, Kabyle 
“ haiks ” and jewelry, spears from the desert, 
brass pots and trays of Damascus—in tempt- 
ing array over gravel-paths and balustrades, 
anywhere, everywhere, to attract attention, 
while they themselves 
with imperturbable grav- 
ity and indifference 
smoke their cigarettes or 
perhaps gently play a 
little nameless tune on 
a minute mandolin, 
while the ladies look 
through their collection; 
after which they quietly 
roll up the carpets, shoul- 
der the brasses, and 
move on to the next 
place. The thought of 
these men in flowing 
drapery, snowy turbans, 
and yellow or red slip- 
pers, graceful in gesture, 
unhurried in movement, 
and framed by a setting 
of soft carpets and bright 
metals against a back- 
ground of Mediterra- 
nean blue, will always 
be associated intimately 
with recollections of villa 
life at Algiers. 

Villa life is lived, in 
great part, on these sun- 
ny terraces. Asarule the 
houses— those, at least, 
which are available to 
strangers —are too cold, 
with their faces turned 
towards the sea and 
their backs to the sun, 
to suit the requirements 
of summer-houses for 
the city residents. They have, however, the mer- 
it of forcing one out into the open air and sun- 
shine, and the terrace with its exquisite view, its 
many garden-seats and little tables, its rugs laid 
down at pleasure for the feet, and often its pet 
monkey perched on a corner of the terra cotta 
balustrade, becomes a delightful outside sitting- 
room, where much of the business and pleasure 
of the day is transacted. It is the vestibule, 
too, of the garden, and a garden in Algiers 
is indeed a delight. We had known and loved 
the lilies and anemones of Florence, the 
jasmines of Florida, the luxuriant tropical 
climbers of the West Indies, and above all 
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the roses of south- 
ern California; but 
here we found them 
all, and ina profusion 


of which we had 
never before dream- 
ed. The — superb 


crimson and purple 
bougainvillea of the 
tropics festoons with 
the luxuriance of our 
Virginia creeper the 
house-fronts and ve- 
randas, and blooms 
from October till 
May, and its deep 
masses of color min- 
gled with those of 
the orange dignonias 
—venusta and grand- 
iflora—are indescrib- 
ably rich. Gerani- 
ums of all colors and 
varieties grow as 
freely as lilac-bushes 
or sumachs, and 
many of our ordinary 
garden flowers are 
so common as to be 
of no account at all. 
On many an untend- 
ed roadside bank 
nasturtiums of vari- 
ous shades, stocks, 
scarlet geraniums, 
irises, white margue- 
rites, lantanas, oxa 
lis, and other familiar 
plants have seeded 
themselves, and may 
be found all winter 
growing wild. The 
same may be con- 
stantly seen pushing 
their way bravely 
among the sharp 
spikes of the aloe 
and cactus hedges, 
on which also hang 
festoons of tangled morning-glory and wild 
rose. 

The cultivated roses, however, are the great 
glory of the Algerian gardens. Imported 
originally from France, they find here a con- 
genial soil, and repay the slightest care with 
a thousandfold luxuriance of bloom. We 
found all our old favorites, the Cloth of Gold, 
the Chromatella, the Gloire de Dijon, the 
Maréchal Niel, La France, the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés, Général Jacqueminot and his fel- 
lows, and a hundred others,— all in full vigor 
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of youth and beauty, and by no means 
ready to yield precedence to new- 
comers, even should the later varieties 
be allowed to enter the place; for so 
strict are the custom-house precau 

tions against the dreaded enemy of the 
vine, the phylloxera, that growing plants, 
cuttings of all kinds, vegetables, fruits, even 
innocent apples in travelers’ lunch-baskets, 
are rigidly shut out, and if found ground 
under the despotic official heel. It was whis 

pered in the English colony that one lady, an 
enthusiastic rose-grower, had _ successfully 
smuggled a fine lot of new cuttings by utiliz 

ing them as a so-called “ dress-improver ” ! 
The old long-established varieties grew in the 
wildest freedom jn our own special garden, 
climbing to the top of every available tree, 
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and hiding their superfluous abundance in 
the inaccessible branches of our Mandarin 
oranges, which, in theirturn, yielded us enough 
fruit for a dozen families all winter long. 
Thanks to the vigilance of the custom-house 
officers, the phylloxera has never made its 
appearance in Algeria, and consequently the 
fresh, healthy young vineyards are another 
striking feature of the neighborhood. Each 
year more hillsides are brought under cultiva 
tion, and it is interesting to watch grape-grow 
ing in all the processes—the clearing of the 
land, the plowing and digging, the planting, the 
Vou. XXXII.—64. 


pruning, the weeding, the careful watching of 
the tender shoots, and the shaking off of 
insect enemies into tins made expressly for 
the purpose. Our walks and drives often 
took us over the slopes of the well-known 
Chateau Hydra vineyards, and past the big 
storehouses—literally caves dug in the rocky 
bank—where the casks of wine are rolled in 
to be kept till called for. 

The Chateau Hydra itself, standing on high 
ground and overlooking the many acres of 
vines, is one of .the best preserved and most 
interesting specimens of the old Moorish 
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country-house. The beautiful inner court, with 
its open arcades, its horseshoe arches, its 
twisted marble columns, and wealth of glazed 
tiles, has been left practically untouched. 
The dwelling has necessarily been adapted to 
the uses of a modern villa, but its old char- 
acteristics remain —the long narrow rooms 
surrounding the court and depending on it 
for light and air, the little raised and domed 
chambers called “ koobas ” at the end of the 
rooms, serving as couch or boudoir, the fas 
cinating flat niches and cupboards over doors 
and windows with their arabesque ornamen 
tation, and the blank outside walls only broken 
at distant intervals by small grated windows, 
which look out, not on the open country or 
the outside world, but into the original se 
cluded harem garden of the old days when 
Chateau Hydra was one of the favorite sum- 
mer palaces of the Dey. 

Many of these delightful old Moorish 
houses are now in the hands of the French 
and English residents, and one can fancy the 
horror which would assail the former owners 
could they see their sacred precincts thrown 
open to the public gaze, the seclusion, the si- 
lence, the mystery all swept away,sunshine let 


into the dark corners, the gardens gay with the 


laughter of rosy English children, and the hus- 
band’s guests received with open-handed hospi- 
tality by the cultivated kindly mistress of the 
house. Many of these houses, some of them 
with the names of the old pirate owners cut 
in Arabic letters on the gate-posts, are noted 
for their friendly hospitality and their combina 
tion of Arab picturesqueness and modern Eng- 
lish comfort. Others, however, are so hopelessly 
cold and sunless, that most of the foreign col- 
ony — the resident colony— have either bought 
and transformed old houses, or have built for 
themselves from the foundations villas that 
rival the old ones in artistic effects, and have, 
in addition, the light and air, the cheerfulness, 
the coziness, and the nameless charm of home. 

Most of these delightful villas are on the 
heights of Mustapha Supérieur, or rather scat 
tered over the cluster of hills known as the 
Sahel. ‘This district embraces all the high 
ground about the city of Algiers, including 
the Arab villages of Birkadeen, Birmandreis, 
El-Biar, and the intervening country as far as 
the high hill Bouzareah, which overlooks a 
distant suburb of the city and the Vallée des 
Consuls, where in the time of the Regency the 
representatives of the European courts lived 
apart in a kind of moral quarantine. 
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VEILED MOORISH WOMAN 


The old British Consulate of those days, 
with which one grows very familiar while read- 
ing the story of Mr. Blanckley’s six years in 
Algiers( 1806-1812) told by his daughter, Mrs. 
Broughton,®* still stands on its high position 
overlooking the sea, but has fallen into a rather 
pathetic state of dilapidation. ‘The tanks are 
empty, the gardens overgrown, and the house, 
now owned by an easy-going old French lady, 
betrays a sad inclination to let itself run down 

* Elizabeth Broughton, “Six Years’ Residence in 
Algiers.” London, 1839. 


at the heel. We drove out to it one bright 
spring afternoon along the excellent highway 
which replaces the steep and difficult path by 
which the Consul’s family used to come and 
go on horseback on the rare occasions when 
they ventured into town. The old French 
lady received us with great politeness, and 
took us all over the premises, from the digni- 
fied portal—a stately and unusual feature in 
its day —through the old Moorish inner court 
open to the sky, up to the high chamber from 
which the Consul looked out over the sea and 
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exchanged signals of encouragement or warn 
ing with approaching British ships. ‘The hill 
Bouzareah — crowned by an Arab graveyard 
and a most picturesque native village, which 
squats in a thicket of cactus and aloe —rises 
almost directly behind the Vallée des Con 
suls, within an hour’s easy walk; but so cir 
cumscribed and beset with danger was the 
life of the foreign residents in those days that 
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ontory almost overhanging the sea, the 
church of Notre Dame d’Afrique, where each 
Sunday afternoon a most impressive cere- 
mony takes place — the service for the dead 
lost at sea. Driving over from Mustapha 
one day, we waited in the church until vespers 
were over, and then took our places on the 
door-step while the procession -of priests, 
choir-boys, and seminary students — some 
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it was considered quite out of the question to 
attempt what is to-day one of the first and 
pleasantest excursions about the city. 
Looking from the old British Consulate 
across the intervening ravine and wooded 
slopes, we saw the buildings formerly occupied 
as the American, the Danish, and the Belgian 
headquarters, and the site of the Spanish 
Consulate, now covered by a_ half-finished 
seminary for Roman Catholic priests. Not far 
from this also stands, on a commanding prom 
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eighty or ninety in all—came slowly down 
the aisle, crossed the threshold, and ranged 
themselves in two rows facing each other on 
the cliff over the sea, intoning all the time the 
Office for the Dead. Between the two ranks 
stood the officiating priest, and before him was 
held outspread, to be sprinkled with holy 
water and perfumed with incense, a velvet 
pall — the outward and visible sign of those 
for whom he was praying, the unnumbered 
and unknown dead wrapped in the winding- 
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sheet of the sea at his feet. ‘The scene was 
full of profound solemnity and pathos, and 
of great beauty as well. ‘The sunset glow 
brightened the rich colors of the priest’s vest- 
ments and fell upon the ranks of bare-headed 
young students, many of whom sang with a 
fervor that recalled Lucca della Robbia’s 
choir-boys. The soft, strong wind blew into 
graceful folds the long white bournous which, 
with the red tarboosh, the brothers in charge 
of the seminary have substituted for the usual 
clerical dress, and the scarlet-robed censer- 
bearers swung their incense across the blue 
back-ground of the sea, which stretched to 
the far horizon. 

This drive to Notre Dame is one of the 
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most interesting about Algiers, but there are 
many more —that to the Trappist Convent, 
for instance, and beyond it to the “ French 
Bay,” where the conquering army landed in 
1830, or along the heights of the Sahel to the 
fine point of view at Kooba, or, again, down 
the valley of the Femme Sauvage to the Jar- 
din d’Essai, the botanical garden of Algiers 
—an interesting place in itself, and command 
ing a lovely view of the city and its suburbs. 
Indeed, the broken, rolling, open country sur- 
rounding Algiers is one of the great charms 
of the place, affording, as it does, great variety 
in the drives and still more in the walks. The 
first thing the French did on occupying the 
country was to set the army at work building 
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MOSQUE AND CEMETERY, 


fine, wide military roads in all directions, 
which traverse the uplands and sweep up and 
down the hills in most intricate and graceful 
curves. ‘These, which are kept rolled and 
smooth as a ball-room floor, are connected 
again by the chemins de travers (country cross- 
roads) which we enjoyed more, perhaps, than 
the others, as they led us through vineyards 
and fields of young wheat and barley, and 
acres upon acres of the inexhaustible green 
peas of the neighborhood. Sometimes, too, 
we would know by the unusual fragrance 
of the air that we were approaching another 
and more delightful crop, rose geraniums, 
grown by the acre in rows like cabbages, to be 
distilled into perfume. Still other roads take 
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one over high breezy 
ridges, the home of 
cactus and aloe and 
scrub oak and pine 
and the disappoint 
ing asphodel, most 
graceful in its growth, 
but so extremely un 
pleasant in its odor 
as quite to destroy 
any latent longing 
to walk the Elysian 
Fields. From all 
such high points, in 
fact from all Algiers, 
wherever one goes, 
the horizon is wide, 
and the views are 
most lovely, whether 
one turn northward 
to the sea or look 
landward across the 
great green plain of 
the Metidja to where 
in the blue of distance 
the Atlas Mountains 
rise and are crowned 
by the snow-covered 
heights of the Djara 
Djura. All the 
charming near ef- 
fects of villaand gar- 
den, of stone, pine, 
olive, and aloe, have 
the mountains orthe 
sea to fill in the pic- 
ture, and often both 
combined, as where 
the hills beyond Cape 
Matifousweep round 
and embrace the bay 
and its white break- 
ers, the bay where 
the fleet of Charles 
V. of Spain perished 
in its futile attempt against the pirates. 

The foot-paths are not less attractive in 
their way than the carriage roads, and any 
one anxious to see the nooks and corners— 
the charming “bits” dear to the sketcher— 
should not fail to follow them round the rocky 
points inaccessible to wheels, up and down the 
wooded but waterless ravines (for there are 
but few brooks in all the Sahel), and espe- 
cially through the many deep-sunk narrow 
cuts known as the “ Arab lanes.” Many of 
these are of great age, claiming even to be 
Roman roads, and formed before the coming 
of the French the only means of communica- 
tion between the villages. Sometimes, as 
though by chance, they cling to the sides of 
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a natural ravine, but more commonly they 
push their way uncompromisingly, in true 
Roman style, straight before them, regardless 
of all obstacles. We occasionally found rocks 
and hills cut through to the depth of twenty 
or thirty feet to make way for a narrow little 
path that could just as well have gone over 
or round them if it had chosen. Very steep 
are they too, and quite impracticable for any 
but sure-footed and long-winded men and 
beasts, but the natives love and use them 
still. The pedestrian, besides finding them use- 
ful as short cuts, is therefore sure to meet in 
them many a picturesque group of Kabyle or 
Arab laborers with the tough hardy little don- 
keys that do so much of the heavy carrying 
of the country, and will find himself storing 
away still another picture in his memory, in 
which the setting will be a perspective of 
high, moss-grown, rocky banks festooned with 
tangled vines and roofed by overhanging 
trees. 

All that we saw of the more distant outly- 
ing country about Algiers was comprised in 
a few days’ visit to Blidah, a pretty little town 
at the foot of the mountains, noted for its 
orange-groves and its Vallée des 
Singes, where wild monkeys are at 
times seen frolicking and chattering 
among the forest-trees, and a run 
up to Hammam Rhira, a modest 
watering-place among the hills, the 
baths of which are of long-standing 
reputation for their efficacy in rheu- 
matism. The guide-books, however, 
tell of many delightful expeditions 
—to Milianah, to Fort National in 
the heart of Kabylia, to ‘Teniet and 
the Cedar Forest, to the Tombeau 
de la Chrétienne, and many other 
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points of interest within a few days’ journey 
of the city. 

In fact, we were not often tempted to leave 
the terrace and the roses even to go down 
into town, and fortunately villa life is made 
so easy by the assiduous English house agent, 
grocer, butcher, guide, counsellor, and friend 
all in one, that there were few household er- 
rands to be done. Marie the cook in her trim 
cap and apron was quite competent to attend 
to these, going to market in the early morning, 
and hiring a three-sou Arab to carry her big 
basket of poultry and vegetables up the hill. 
We meantime found ample occupation in 
lounging on the terrace with a book or sketch- 
ing-block, in gathering and arranging the flow- 
ers, in prodding the donkey up and down the 
garden paths, and in watching the antics of 
Tartarin de Tarascon, the pet monkey and a 
never-ending source of amusement to the 
household. 

But for those to whom the East never loses 
its nameless charm, Algiers contains much 
of interest even in the neutral quarter where 
the two towns touch each other, “ with no 
other boundary line than mutual mistrust and 
antipathy.” It is there one finds the Governor- 
General's palace and the still more beautiful 
one occupied by the Archbishop — both ad 
mirable specimens of old Moorish houses. 
There, too, are the two principal Mohammedan 
mosques, still intact, while so many have been 
turned into commonplace Christian churches. 
One never tires of pausing a moment at the 
door of one or the other and entering quietly 
the cool, silent inclosure, where no footfall 
even is heard, to watch the worshipers pros- 
trate themselves — with empty formalism, it 
may be, but with extreme grace of drapery 
and movement — towards the little niche in 
the eastern wall which marks for them the di 
rection of Mecca. 

We were also interested in the Court of 
Assizes and the Court of Appeal, which are 
both held not far from the Governor's palace 
in still other old houses. Climbing the tiled 
staircase, we looked down from the open 
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gallery of what used to be the quarters of the 
harem on a strange scene in the old arcaded 
court below. The matter-of-fact European 
tribunal and reporters occupied one side of 
the inclosure, and a mongrel crowd of wit- 
nesses and spectators filled a good part of the 
remaining space. ‘There were Spaniards, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, ragged Kabyles from the mount 
ains (whose women, unlike the other natives, 
go unveiled), negroes, turbaned Arabs, veiled 
Moorish women with children on the shoul- 
ders or slung under their arms, all looking on 


THE OLD TOWN. 


with stolid indifference or gesticulating with 
wild excitement,— while the prisoner himself 
stood pinioned and guarded, with,on one occa- 
sion, an Arab gun and a bloody bournous lying 
on the ground before him as silent accusers. 

Of course we visited the collections of 
manuscripts and of Roman and Arab antiq 
uities in the Library and Museum, though 
here, again, it is the Moorish architecture and 
the choice Persian tiles of the beautiful old 
building itself that chiefly attract one. A 
strange bit of Algerian history is illustrated 
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by one of the objects of interest in the Mu- 
seum —a ghastly plaster-cast of the Christian 
martyr Geronimo, writhing in the agony of 
death. Tradition had for three hundred years 
told the story of the Moorish lad who, com- 
ing under the influence of Spanish missionary 
monks, became a Christian and a saint in all 
but name. He abjured the faith, it was said, 
for a brief moment under the pressure of bitter 
persecution and slavery, but returned to it 
with new zeal, and proved it in the end by a 
heroic and horrible death —that of being 
thrown alive, with his hands tied behind him, 
into a block of liquid concrete which was after- 
wards built into the wall of one of the out- 
lying forts near the city. Such was the tradition, 
singularly and literally true in the minutest 
details, as was proved in 1853, when part of 
the Fort des Vingt-quatre Heures was de- 
molished, and the block of concrete found 
containing the accurate impression of the 
martyr’s body, face downward, and the hands 
tied with cords behind the back. The block 
itself was claimed by the church, and de- 
posited with great honor in what used to 
be a Mohammedan mosque, but is now the 
Roman Catholic cathedral of the town. 

Another spot well worth seeing, in the St. 
Eugéne quarter of the city, is the very pictur- 
esque mosque, marabout, and cemetery all 
combined which bear the name of one of the 
holiest of Arab saints, Sidi Abd-er-Rhaman 
eth-Thalabi, probably the same worthy who 
has given his name to the larger Arab ceme- 
tery at the other end of the town. Every one 
goes to see the latter, too, and if the visitors 
are ladies they choose Friday as the time, as 
on that day —the Mohammedan sabbath —the 
native women flock to the cemetery in a body, 
dressed in their gayest and best and unveiled, 
to picnic among the graves of their friends. 
It goes without saying that a high wall sur- 
rounds the cemetery, and that on that occa- 
sion no man is admitted within it. The 
cemetery itself, like all Oriental graveyards, is 
neglected and very shabby. The graves are 
overgrown by weeds and littered with the 
fragments of many festivities, and the in- 
closure is entirely without anything like or- 
namental planting; yet such places, always 
including and surrounding as they do a mar- 
about or saint’s tomb, have an interest and 
picturesqueness quite their own. Whenever 
in one’s walks a white dome catches the eye, 
one instinctively turns towards it, sure of 
finding something worth seeing, if only a few 
crumbling head-stones under an old olive; and 
through the open door of the marabout a 
few tattered but very holy garments, the 
former property of the saint, hang like battle 
trophies over his head. 

Vou. XXXII.—65—66. 
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To return to the sights of the city, it is, after 
all, old Algiers itself, rather than any spe- 
cial thing in it, which is best worth seeing. In 
spite of the attractions up at the villa, we came 
back again and again, sometimes by day, 
sometimes by moonlight, to climb the steep 
little staircases called streets, to pause a mo- 
ment at the corners and watch the mysterious 
veiled figures flitting this way and that, to 
look over the shoulders of grave checker- 
players at the doors of Arab cafés, to glance 
in passing at an Arab school where the boys 
are ranged cross-legged on shelves round 
the room in assorted sizes—the little ones 
below, the big ones on the top shelf near the 
ceiling — to stop for a little gossip or a little 
bargaining at some one of the tiny bazars by 
the way, and to catch furtive glimpses through 
half-closed doors into interiors that fascinate 
because they reveal so little. Perhaps were 
the mystery all done away, could one enter 
and see for one’s self the sloth, the ignorance, 
the vapidity of the life within, the charm might 
all be lost in a feeling of profound pity and 
sadness. 

There is still one spot which must claim 
attention before taking leave of town and villa 
alike, and that is the English Church of the 
Holy Trinity. It is most interesting, not only 
because it is naturally the center of so much 
that is dear to the foreign colony, but because 
its walls have become, by means of a series of 
memorial tablets and inscriptions, a valuable 
historical record, reaching back to the time of 
the first English consul in Algiers, John Typ- 
ton, appointed in 1580, the first consul ever 
appointed by England in any country. The 
list includes those Englishmen “ who have been 
honorably connected with the past history of 
the place, those who have suffered the mar- 
tyrdom of slavery here, and also such as have 
died here since the French occupation.” It 
is chiefly to the untiring zeal and devotion of 
the present British consul, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Playfair, that this extremely interesting 
record of historical names and events is due. 
It has been placed also in such form as to be 
at once an enduring commemoration of the 
heroic dead and a great ornament to the 
church, for the memorial slabs which form a 
dado round the walls are of beautiful Numid- 
ian marbles, ranging in color from pale creamy 
white and delicate rose to the deepest orange 
and red. Much of the stained glass also com- 
memorates historical personages, and the large 
circular west window, representing St. Peter’s 
deliverance from prison by the angel and 
bearing the inscription, “ Lord, show Thy 
pity on all prisoners and captives,” is in mem- 
ory of the English who perished in captivity 
during the time of the Deys. Of the larger 
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gallery of what used to be the quarters of the 
harem on a strange scene in the old arcaded 
court below. The matter-of-fact Kuropean 
tribunal and reporters occupied one side of 
the inclosure, and a mongrel crowd of wit- 
nesses and spectators filled a good part of the 
remaining space. There were Spaniards, Ital- 
ians, Greeks, ragged Kabyles from the mount 
ains (whose women, unlike the other natives, 
go unveiled), negroes, turbaned Arabs, veiled 
Moorish women with children on the shoul- 
ders or slung under their arms, all looking on 
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with stolid indifference or gesticulating with 
wild excitement,— while the prisoner himself 
stood pinioned and guarded, with,on one occa- 
sion, an Arab gun and a bloody bournous lying 
on the ground before him as silent accusers 

Of course we visited the collections of 
manuscripts and of Roman and Arab antiq- 
uities in the Library and Museum, though 
here, again, it is the Moorish architecture and 
the choice Persian tiles of the beautiful old 
building itself that chiefly attract one. A 
strange bit of Algerian history is illustrated 
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by one of the objects of interest in the Mu- 
seum —a ghastly plaster-cast of the Christian 
martyr Geronimo, writhing in the agony of 
death. Tradition had for three hundred years 
told the story of the Moorish lad who, com- 
ing under the influence of Spanish missionary 
monks, became a Christian and a saint in all 
but name. He abjured the faith, it was said, 
for a brief moment under the pressure of bitter 
persecution and slavery, but returned to it 
with new zeal, and proved it in the end by a 
heroic and horrible death—that of being 
thrown alive, with his hands tied behind him, 
into a block of liquid concrete which was after- 
wards built into the wall of one of the out- 
lying forts near the city. Such was the tradition, 
singularly and literally true in the minutest 
details, as was proved in 1853, when part of 
the Fort des Vingt-quatre Heures was de- 
molished, and the block of concrete found 
containing the accurate impression of the 
martyr’s body, face downward, and the hands 
tied with cords behind the back. The block 
itself was claimed by the church, and de- 
posited with great honor in what used to 
be a Mohammedan mosque, but is now the 
Roman Catholic cathedral of the town. 
Another spot well worth seeing, in the St. 
Eugéne quarter of the city, is the very pictur- 
esque mosque, marabout, and cemetery all 
combined which bear the name of one of the 
holiest of Arab saints, Sidi Abd-er-Rhaman 
eth-Thalabi, probably the same worthy who 
has given his name to the larger Arab ceme- 
tery at the other end of the town. Every one 
goes to see the latter, too, and if the visitors 
are ladies they choose Friday as the time, as 
on that day —the Mohammedan sabbath —the 
native women flock to the cemetery in a body, 
dressed in their gayest and best and unveiled, 
to picnic among the graves of their friends. 
It goes without saying that a high wall sur- 
rounds the cemetery, and that on that occa- 
sion no man is admitted within it. The 
cemetery itself, like all Oriental graveyards, is 
neglected and very shabby. The graves are 
overgrown by weeds and littered with the 
fragments of many festivities, and the in- 
closure is entirely without anything like or- 
namental planting; yet such places, always 
including and surrounding as they do a mar- 
about or saint’s tomb, have an interest and 
picturesqueness quite their own. Whenever 
in one’s walks a white dome catches the eye, 
one instinctively turns towards it, sure of 
finding something worth seeing, if only a few 
crumbling head-stones under an old olive; and 
through the open door of the marabout a 
few tattered but very holy garments, the 
former property of the saint, hang like battle 
trophies over his head. 
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To return to the sights of the city, it is, after 
all, old Algiers itself, rather than any spe- 
cial thing in it, which is best worth seeing. In 
spite of the attractions up at the villa, we came 
back again and again, sometimes by day, 
sometimes by moonlight, to climb the steep 
little staircases called streets, to pause a mo- 
ment at the corners and watch the mysterious 
veiled figures flitting this way and that, to 
look over the shoulders of grave checker- 
players at the doors of Arab cafés, to glance 
in passing at an Arab school where the boys 
are ranged cross-legged on shelves round 
the room in assorted sizes —the little ones 
below, the big ones on the top shelf near the 
ceiling — to stop for a little gossip or a little 
bargaining at some one of the tiny bazars by 
the way, and to catch furtive glimpses through 
half-closed doors into interiors that fascinate 
because they reveal so little. Perhaps were 
the mystery all done away, could one enter 
and see for one’s self the sloth, the ignorance, 
the vapidity of the life within, the charm might 
all be lost in a feeling of profound pity and 
sadness. 

There is still one spot which must claim 
attention before taking leave of town and villa 
alike, and that is the English Church of the 
Holy Trinity. It is most interesting, not only 
because it is naturally the center of so much 
that is dear to the foreign colony, but because 
its walls have become, by means of a series of 
memorial tablets and inscriptions, a valuable 
historical record, reaching back to the time of 
the first English consul in Algiers, John Typ- 
ton, appointed in 1580, the first consul ever 
appointed by England in any country. The 
list includes those Englishmen “ who have been 
honorably connected with the past history of 
the place, those who have suffered the mar- 
tyrdom of slavery here, and also such as have 
died here since the French occupation.” It 
is chiefly to the untiring zeal and devotion of 
the present British consul, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Playfair, that this extremely interesting 
record of historical names and events is due, 
It has been placed also in such form as to be 
at once an enduring commemoration of the 
heroic dead and a great ornament to the 
church, for the memorial slabs which form a 
dado round the walls are of beautiful Numid- 
ian marbles, ranging in color from pale creamy 
white and delicate rose to the deepest orange 
and red. Much of the stained glass also com- 
memorates historical personages, and the large 
circular west window, representing St. Peter’s 
deliverance from prison by the angel and 
bearing the inscription, “ Lord, show Thy 
pity on all prisoners and captives,” is in mem- 
ory of the English who perished in captivity 
during the time of the Deys. Of the larger 
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mural tablets, one is in honor of the memory 
of Mr. William Shaler, Consul-General of the 
United States, “ who, during all the troublous 
times preceding and subsequent to Lord Ex- 
mouth’s operations (in 1816), when the Brit- 
ish consul was in chains, and when he and his 
family were subsequently expelled by the Dey, 
rendered most eminent services to them and 
to the British nation”; and the latest of the 
series of inscriptions bears the name of the 
kind and universally respected American con- 
sul, Mr. Jourdan, who died at an advanced 
age in Algiers in the winter of 1883-84, and 
was buried in the old consular cemetery at St. 
Eugéne. 

The most interesting of the tablets are, how- 
ever, the ones containing the names of those 
who suffered in the dark days of Christian 
slavery, and especially that which records the 
story of the Rev. Devereux Spratt, who was 
captured by pirates off the coast of Ireland in 
1640, with one hundred and twenty of his 
countrymen, and sold with them into bond- 
age in Algiers, and who subsequently, when 
his freedom was purchased, refused to avail 
himself of it. We have happily part of the 
story in his own words, quoted in Colonel 
Playfair’s “ Scourge of Christendom.” “I was 
like,” he says, “to be freed by one Captaine 
Wilde, a pious Christian, but on a sudden I 
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was sould and delivered to a Mussleman dwell- 
ing with his family in ye towne, upon which 
change and disappointment I was very sad ; 
my patron asked me the reason, and withall 
uttered those comfortable words, ‘God is 
great!’ which took such impression as 
strengthened my faith in God, considering 
thus with myself, ‘ Shall this Turkish Mahum- 
itan teach me who ame a Christain, my duty 
of faith and dependence upon God ?’” After- 
wards when offered his freedom, “ A petition 
was presented by the English captives for my 
staying among them; yt he (Capt. Wilde) 
showed me, and asked me what I would do 
in ye case. I tould him he was an instrument 
under God of my liberty, and I would be at 
his disposeing. He answered Noe, I was a 
free man, and should be at my own dispose- 
ing. Then I replyed, ‘I will stay,’ consider- 
ing that I might be more servisable to my 
country by my continuing in enduring afflic- 
tion with the people of God than to enjoy 
liberty at home.” 

It is interesting to know that still later he 
was forcibly sent away by a proclamation com- 
manding all freemen to be gone from “ that 
nest of pirats,” and that “after a time the 
Lord opened a doore of setillment” to him 
somewhere in the county of Cork. 
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LONG the east strange glories burn, 
And kindling lights leap high and higher, 
As morning from her azure urn 
Pours forth her golden fire. 


From rush and reed, from bush and brake, 
Float countless jeweled gossamers 

That glance and dazzle as they shake 
In every breeze that stirs. 


A bird, upspringing from the grain, 
Flutes loud and clear his raptured note 
That mingles with as blithe a strain 
As e’er thrilled human throat. 


Amid the tasseled ranks of corn 
She stands breast-high ; her arms are bare ; 
And round her warm brown neck the morn 
Gleams on her lustrous hair. 


The sickle flashes in her hand; 
The dew laves both her naked feet ; 
She reaps and sings, and through the land 
She sends her carols sweet. 


The wind breathes softly on her brow; 
To touch her lips tall blossoms seek ; 
And as the stricken columns bow, 


They kiss her glowing cheek. 


O happy maiden! in her breast 
Guile hath no place; her virgin sleep 
Vain thoughts ne’er trouble; she is blest ; 
She hath no tears to weep. 


She knows nor longs for prouder things; 
Her simple tasks are all her care; 

She lives and loves, and reaps and sings, 
And makes the world more fair. 


James B, Kenyon. 
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e | ké afraid your little friend at the St. Al- 

bans isn’t altogether happy of late,” said 
Evans toward the end of what he called one 
of his powwows with Sewell. Their talk had 
taken a vaster range than usual, and they both 
felt the need, that people know in dealing 
with abstractions, of finally getting the ground 
beneath their feet again. 

“ Ah?” asked Sewell, with a twinge that 
allayed his satisfaction in this, “ What's the 
matter with him ?” 

“ Oh, the knowledge of good and evil, I 
suspect.” 

“T hope there’s nothing wrong,” said Sew- 
ell, anxiously. 

“Oh, no. I used the phrase because it 
came easily. Just what I mean is that I’m 
afraid his view of our social inequalities is 
widening and deepening, and that he experi- 
ences the dissatisfaction of people who don’t 
command that prospect from the summit. I 
told you of his censure of our aristocratic con- 
stitution ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sewell, with a smile. 

“ Well, I’m afraid he feels it more and more. 
If I can judge from the occasional distance 
and hauteur with which he treats me, he is 
humiliated by it. Nothing makes a man so 
proud as humiliation, you know.” 

“ That’s true!” 

“ There are a couple of pretty girls at the 
St. Albans, art-students, who have been paint- 
ing Barker. So I learn from areformed cow- 
boy of the plains who is with us as a law-stu- 
dent, and is about with one of the young 
ladies a good deal. They’re rather nice girls ; 
quite nice, in fact ; and there’s no harm in the 
cow-boy, and a good deal of fun. But if Bar- 
ker had conceived of being painted as a social 
inferior and had been made to feel that he was 
merely a model, and if he had become at all 
aware that one of the girls was rather pretty 
— they both are * 

“TI see!” 

“TI don’t say it’s so. But he seems low- 
spirited. Why don’t you come round and 
cheer him up — get into his confidence e 
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“ Get into the center of the earth!” cried 
Sewell. “I never saw such an inapproacha- 
ble creature !” 

Evans laughed. “ He és rather remote. The 
genuine American youth is apt to be so, es- 
pecially if he thinks you mean him a kindness. 
But there ought to be some way of convinc- 
ing him that he need not feel any ignominy 
in his employment, After so many centuries 
of Christianity and generations of Democracy, 
it ought to be very simple to convince him 
that there is nothing disgraceful in showing 
people to their places at table.” 

“ It isn’t,” said the minister, soberly. 

“ No, it isn’t,” said Evans. “ I wonder,” he 
added thoughtfully, “ why we despise certain 
occupations? We don’t despise a man who 
hammers stone or saws boards; why 
should we despise a barber ? Is the care of 
the human head intrinsically less honorable 
than the shaping of such rude material? Why 
do we still contemn the tailor who clothes us, 
and honor the painter who portrays us in the 
same clothes? Why do we despise waiters ? 
I tried to make Barker believe that I respected 
all kinds of honest work. But I lied; I 
despised him for having waited on table. 
Why have all manner of domestics fallen un- 
der our scorn, and come to be stigmatized in 
a lump as servants ?” 

“ Ah, I don’t know,” said the minister. 
“ There és something in personal attendance 
upon us that dishonors; but the reasons af 
it are very obscure; / couldn't give them. 
Perhaps it’s because it’s work that in a simpler 
state of things each of us would do for him- 
self, and in this state is too proud to do.” 

“That doesn’t cover the whole ground,” 
said Evans. 

“ And you think that poor boy is troubled 
— is really suffering from a sense of inferiority 
to the other young people ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t say certainly. Perhaps not. 
But if he were, what should you say was the 
best thing for him to do? Remain aservant; 
cast his lot with these outcasts; or try to 
separate and distinguish himself from them, 
as we all do? Come; we live in the world, 
which isn’t so ‘bad, though it’s pretty stupid. 
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aac cuuldi’t change it. Now, what ought he 
to do?” 

Sewell mused awhile without answering 
anything. ‘Then he said with a smile, “ It’s 
very much simpler to fit people for the other 
world than for this, don’t you think ?” 

“ Yes, itis. It wasacold day for the clergy 
when it was imagined that they ought to do 
both.” 

“ Well,” said Sewell, rising to follow his 
friend to the door, “ I will come to see Bar- 
ker, and try to talk with him. He's a very 
complicated problem. I supposed that I had 
merely his material prosperity to provide for, 
after getting him down here; butif I have to 
reconcile him to the constitution of society!” 

“ Yes,” said Evans, “I wish you'd let me 
know the result of your labors. I think I 
could make a very incisive article on the sub- 
ject. The topic is always an attractive one. 
There is nobody who doesn’t feel that some- 
body else is taking on airs with him, and ought 
to have his comb cut. Or, if you should hap- 
pen to prove to Barker that his ignominy is in 
accordance with the Development Theory, 
and is a necessary Survival, or something of 
that sort, don’t you see what a card it would 
be for us with the better classes ?” 

They went down-stairs together, and at the 
street door Evans stopped again. “ Or, I'll 
tell you what. Make it a simple study of 
Barker’s mind—a sort of psychological inter- 
view; and then with what I’ve been able to 
get from him we can present the impression 
that Boston makes upon a young, fresh, 
shrewd mind. ‘That would be something 
rather new, wouldn’t it? Come! the ‘ After- 
noon’ would make it worth your while. And 
then you could work it into a sermon after- 
wards,” 

“You shameless reprobate!” said Sewell, 
laying his hand affectionately on his friend’s 
arm, 

There was nothing in Lemuel’s case that 
seemed to him urgent, and he did not go to see 
him at once. In the mean time, Fast Day 
came, and Lemuel got away at last to pay his 
first visit home. 

“Seems to me ye ain’t lookin’ over and 
above well, Lem,” was the first thing his 
mother said to him, even before she noticed 
how well he was dressed. 

His new spring overcoat, another prize 
from the Misfit Parlors, and his new pointed- 
toe shoes and Derby hat, with the suit of 
clothes he had kept so carefully all through 
the winter, were not the complete disguise he 
had fancied they might be at Willoughby 
Pastures. The depot-master had known him 
as soon as he got out of the cars, and ignored 
his splendor in recognizing him. He said, 


“ Hello, Lem!” and had not time to recon- 
cile himself to the boy’s changed appearance 
before Lemuel hurried away with the bag he 
had bought so long before for the visit. He 
met several people on his way home from the 
depot : two of them were women, and one of 
these said she knew as soon as she looked at 
him who it was, and the other said she should 
have known it was Lem Barker as far as she 
could see him. She asked him if he was home 
for good now. 

His mother pushed back his thick hair 
with her hard old hand as she spoke to him, 
and then she pressed his head down upon her 
neck, which was mostly collar-bone. But 
Lemuel could hear her heart beat, and the 
tears came into his eyes. 

“ Oh, I’m all right, mother,” he said husk- 
ily, though he tried to say it cheerfully. He 
let her hold his head there the longer because 
mixed with his tenderness for her was a hor- 
ror of her bloomers, which he was not at once 
able to overcome. When he gained courage 
to look, he saw that she had them on, but 
now he had the strength to bear it. 

“ Ye had any breakfast?” she asked; and 
when he said that he had got a cup of coffee 
at Fitchburg, she said, well, she must get him 
something ; and she drew him a cup of Japan 
tea, and made him some milk-toast and 
picked-fish, talking all the time, and telling 
him how his sister and her husband had gone 
to the village to have one of her teeth drawn. 
They had got along through the winter pretty 
well; but she guessed that they would have 
had more to complain of if it had not been 
for him. This was her way of acknowledging 
the help Lemuel had given them every week, 
and it was casually sandwiched between an 
account of an Indian Spirit treatment, which 
Reuben had tried for his rheumatism, and a 
question whether Lemuel had seen anything 
of that Mind Cure down to Boston. 

But when he looked about the room, and 
saw here and there the simple comforts and 
necessaries which his money had bought the 
sick man and the two helpless women, his 
heart swelled with joy and pride; and he 
realized the pleasure we all feel in being a 
good genius. At times it had come pretty 
hard to send the greater part of his week’s 
wages home, but now he was glad he had 
done it. The poor, coarse food which his 
mother had served him as a treat; the low, 
cracked ceilings; the waving floor, covered 
with rag carpet; the sagging doors, and the 
old-fashioned trim of the small-paned win- 
dows, were all very different from the luxu- 
rious abundance, the tessellated pavement,and 
the tapestry brussels, the lofty studding, and 
the black walnut moldings of the St. Albans; 
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and Lemuel felt the difference with a curious 
mixture of pride and remorse in his own es- 
cape from the meanness of hishome. He felt 
the self-reproach to which the man who rises 
without raising with him all those dear to 
him is destined in some measure all his life. 
His interests and associations are separated 
from theirs, but if he is not an ignoble spirit, 
the ties of affection remain unweakened; 
he cares for them with a kind of indignant 
tenderness, and calls himself to account before 
them in the midst of pleasures which they 
cannot share, or even imagine. 

Lemuel’s mother did not ask him much 
about his life in Boston ; she had not the ma- 
terials for curiosity about it; but he told her 
everything that he thought she could under- 
stand. She recurred to his hopes when he left 
home and their disappointment in Sewell, and 
she asked if Lemuel ever saw him nowadays. 
She could not reconcile herself to his recon- 
ciliation with Sewell, whom she still held to 
have behaved treacherously. Then she went 
back to Lemuel’s looks, and asked him if he 
kept pretty well ; and when he answered that 
he did, she smoothed with her hand the knot 
between her eyes, and did not question him 
further. 

He had the whole forenoon with his 
mother, and he helped her to get the dinner, 
as he used to do, pulling the stove-wood out 
of the snow-drift that still imbedded part of 
the wood-pile, though the snow was all gone 
around Boston. It was thawing under the 
dull, soft April sky, and he saw the first 
bluebird perched on the clothes-line when 
he went out for the wood; his mother said 
there had been lots of them. He walked about 
the place, and into the barn, taking in the 
forlornness and shabbiness ; and then he went 
up into the room over the shed, where he used 
to study and write. His heart ached with 
self-pity. 

He realized as he had not done at a dis- 
tance how dependent this wretched home was 
upon him ; and after meaning the whole morn- 
ing to tell his mother about Statira, he decided 
that he was keeping it from her, not merely 
because he was ashamed to tell her that he 
was engaged, but because it seemed such a 
crazy thing, for a person in his circumstances, 
if it was really an engagement. He had not 
seen Statira since that night when he brought 
her to look at the pictures the art-students had 
made of him. He felt that he had not parted 
with her kindly, and he went to see her the 
night before he started home, though it was 
not Sunday ; but he had found her door locked, 
and this made him angry with her, he could 
not have said just why. If he told his mother 
about Statira now, what should he tell her? 
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He compromised by telling her abéut the two 
girls that had painted his likeness. 

His mother seemed not tocare a great deal 
about the picture. She said, “1 don’t want 
you should let any girl make a fool of you, 
Lem.” 

“Oh, no,” he answered; and went and 
looked out of the window. 

“I don’t say but what they’re nice girls 
enough, but in your place you no need to 
throw yourself away.” 

Lemuel thought of the awe of Miss Carver 
in which he lived, and the difference between 
them ; and he could have laughed at his moth- 
er’s ignorant pride. What would she say if 
she knew that he was engaged to a girl that 
worked in a box-factory? But probably she 
would not think that studying art and teach- 
ing it was any better. She evidently believed 
that his position in the St. Albans was supe- 
rior to that of Miss Carver. 

His sister and her husband came home be- 
fore they had finished dinner. His sister had 
her face all tied up to keep from taking cold 
after having her tooth drawn, and Lemuel 
had to go out and help his rheumatic brother- 
in-law put up the horse. When they came in, 
his brother-in-law did not wash his hands be- 
fore going to the table, and Lemuel could not 
keep his eyes off his black and broken finger- 
nails; his mother’s and sister’s nails were 
black too. It must have been so when he 
lived at home. 

His sister could not eat; she took some 
tea, and went to bed. His brother-in-law 
pulled off his boots after dinner, and put up 
his stocking-feet on the stove-hearth to warm 
them. 

There was no longer any chance to talk 
with his mother indoors, and he asked her if 
she would not like to come out; it was very 
mild, She put on her bonnet, and they strolled 
down the road, All the time Lemuel had to 
keep from looking at her bloomers. When 
they met any one driving, he had to keep 
himself from trying to look as if he were not 
with her, but was just out walking alone. 

The day wore heavily away. His brother- 
in-law’s rheumatism came on toward even- 
ing, and his sister’s face had swollen, so that 
it would not do for her to go out. Lemuel 
put on some old clothes he found in his room, 
and milked the cows himself. 

“ Like old times, Lem,” said his mother, 
when he came in. 

“ Yes,” he assented quietly. 

He and his mother had tea together, but 
pretty soon afterwardsshe seemed to getsleepy ; 
and Lemuel said he had been up early and he 
guessed he would go to bed. His mother said 
she guessed she would go too. 
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After he had blown out his light, she came 
in to see if he were comfortable. “I presume 
it seems a pretty poor place to you, Lem,” 
she said, holding her lamp up and looking 
round, 

“ I guess if it’s good enough for you it is 
for me,” he answered evasively. 

“No, it ain’t,” she said. “I always b’en 
used to it, and I can see from your talk that 
you've got used to something different 
already. Well, it’s right, Lem. You're a good 
boy, and I want you should get the good of 
Boston, all you can. We don’t any of us be- 
grutch it to ye; and what I came up to say 
now was, don’t you scrimp yourself down 
there to send home to us. We got aroof over 
our heads, and we can keep soul and body 
together somehow ; we always have, and we 
don’t need a great deal. But I want you 
should keep yourself nicely dressed down to 
Boston, so’t you can go with the best ; I don’t 
want you should feel anyways meechin’ on 
account of your clothes. You got a good 
figure, Lem; you take after your father. 
Sometimes I wish you was a little bigger; 
but Ae wa’n’t; and he had a big spirit. He 
wa’n’t afraid of anything; and they said if 
he’d come out o’ that battle where he was 
killed, he’d ’a’ b’ena captain. He was a good 
man.” 

She had hardly ever spoken so much of his 
father before ; he knew now by the sound of 
her voice in the dim room that the tears must 
be in her eyes; but she governed herself and 
went on. 

“What I wanted to say was, don’t you 
keep sendin’ so much o’ your money home, 
child. It’s yours, and I want you should 
have it. Most of it goes for patent medicines, 
anyway, when it gets here; we can’t keep 
Reuben from buying ’em, and he’s always 
changin’ doctors. And I want you should 
hold yourself high, Lem. You're as good as 
anybody. And don’t you go with any girls, 
especially, that ain’t of the best. You're get- 
tin’ to that time o’ life when you'll begin to 
think about ’em; but don’t you go and fall in 
love with the first little poppet you see, be- 
cause she’s got pretty eyes and curly hair.” 

It seemed to Lemuel as if she must know 
about Statira, but of course she did not. He 
‘lay still, and she went on. 

“ Don’t you go and get engaged, or any 
such foolishness, in a hurry, Lem. Them art- 
student girls you was tellin’ about, I presume 
they’re all right enough; but you wait awhile. 
Young men think it’s a kind of miracle if a 
girl likes’em, and they’re ready to go crazy over 
it; but it’s the most natural thing she can do. 
You just wait awhile. When you get along a 
little further, you can pick and choose for 








yourself. I don’t know as I should want you 
should marry for money; but don’t you go 
and take up with the first thing comes along, 
because you're afraid to look higher. What's 
become o’ that nasty thing that talked so to 
you at that Miss Vane’s ?” 

Lemuel said that he had never seen Sibyl 
or Miss Vane since; but he did not make 
any direct response to the anxieties his mother 
had hinted at. Her pride in him, so ignorant 
of all the reality of his life in the city, crushed 
him more than the sight and renewed sense 
of the mean conditions from which he had 
sprung. What if he should tell her that Miss 
Carver, whom she did not want him to marry 
in a hurry, regarded him as a servant, and 
treated him as she would treat a black man? 
What if she knew that he was as good as en- 
gaged to marry a girl that could no more meet 
Miss Carver on the same level than she could 
fly? He could only tell his mother not to feel 
troubled about him; that he was not going to 
get married in any great hurry; and pretend 
to be sleepy and turn his head away. 

She pulled the covering up round his neck 
and tucked it in with her strong, rough old 
hand, whose very tenderness hurt. 

He had expected to stay the greater part 
of the next day, but he took an earlier train. 
His sister was still laid up; she thought she 
must have taken cold in her jaw; her husband, 
rumpled, unshaven, with a shawl over his 
shoulders, cowered about the cook-stove for 
the heat. He began to hate this poverty and 
suffering, to long for escape from it to the life 
which at that distance seemed so rich and 
easy and pleasant; he trembled lest some- 
thing might have happened in his absence to 
throw him out of his place. 

All the way to Boston he was under 
the misery of the home that he was leav- 
ing; his mother’s pride added to the burden 
of it. But when the train drew in sight of the 
city, and he saw the steeples and chimneys, 
and the thin masts of the ships printed together 
against the horizon, his heart rose. He felt 
equal to it, to anything in it. 

He arrived in the middle of the afternoon, 
and he saw no one at the hotel except the 
Harmons till toward dinner-time. Then the 
ladies coming in from shopping had a word 
of welcome for him; some of them stopped 
and shook hands at the office, and when they 
began to come down to dinner they spoke to 
him, and there again some of them offered 
their hands ; they said it seemed an age since 
he had gone. 

The art-students came down with Berry, 
who shook hands so cordially with him that 
perhaps they could not help it. Miss Carver 
seemed to hesitate, but she gave him her hand 
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too, and she asked, as the others had done, 
whether he had found his family well. 

He did not know what to think. Sometimes 
he felt as if people were trying to make a fool 
of him, almost. He remained blushing and 
smiling to himself after the last of them had 
gone in to dinner. He did not know what 
Miss Carver meant, but her eyes seemed to 
have lost that cold distance, and to have come 
nearer to him. 

Late at night Berry came to him where 
he sat at his desk. “ Well, Barker, I’m glad 
you're back again, old man. Feels as if you'd 
been gone a month of Sundays. Didn’t know 
whether we should have you with us this frst 
evening.” 

Lemuel grew hot with consciousness, and 
did not make it better for himself by saying, 
“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose / should in your 
place,” returned Berry. “ It’s human nature. 
It’s all right. What did the ladies think of 
the ‘Roman Youth’ the other night? The 
distinguished artists weren’t sure exactly, and 
I thought I could make capital with one of 
‘em if 1 could find out. Yes, that’s my little 
game, Barker ; that’s what I dropped in for ; 
Bismarck style of diplomacy. I'll tell you why 
they want to know, if you won’t give me away : 
Miss Swan wanted to give her ‘bit of color’ 
—that’s what she calls it— to one of the young 
ladies ; but she’s afraid she didn’t like it.” 

“IT guess they liked it well enough,” said 
Lemuel, thinking with shame that Statira had 
not had the grace to say a word of either of 
the pictures; he attributed this to "Manda 
Grier’s influence. 

“ Well, that’s good, so far as it goes,” said 
Berry. “ But now, to come down to particu- 
lars, what did they say? ‘That’s what Miss 
Swan will ask me.” 

“I don’t remember just what they said,” 
faltered Lemuel. 

“ Well, they must have said something,” 
insisted Berry, jocosely. “ Give a fellow some 
little clew, and I can piece it out for myself. 
What did she say? I don’t ask which she 
was, but I have my suspicions. All I want 
to know is what she said. Anything like 
beautiful middle distance, or splendid chiar- 
oscuro, or fine perspective, or exquisite model- 
ing? Come, now! Try to think, Barker.” 
He gave Lemuel time, but to no purpose. 
“ Well,” he resumed with affected dejection, 
“ T’ll have to try to imagine it; I guess I can; 
I haven’t worked my imagination much since 
I took up the law. But look here, Barker,” 
he continued more briskly, “now you open 
up a little. Here I’ve been giving you my 
confidence ever since I saw you—forcing it 
on you ; and you know just how far I’m gone 
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on Miss Swan, to the hundredth part of an 
inch; but I don’t know enough of your af- 
fections to swear that you’ve got any. Now, 
which one is it? Don’t be mean about it. 
I won’t give you away. Honest Injun!” 

Lemuel was goaded to desperation. His 
face burned, and the perspiration began to 
break out on his forehead. He did not know 
how to escape from this pursuit. 

“ Which is it, Barker?” repeated his tor- 
mentor. “I know it’s human nature to deny 
it, though I never could understand why ; if 
I was engaged, the Sunday papers should 
have it about as quick!” 

“I’m not engaged !” cried Lemuel. 

“You ain’t ?” yelled Berry. 

“No!” 

“ Give me your hand! Neither am I!” 

Heshook Lemuel’s helpless hand with mock- 
heroic fervor. “‘ We are brothers from this time 
forth, Barker! You can’t imagine how closely 
this tie binds you to me, Barker. Barker, 
we are one; with no particular prospect, as 
far as I am concerned, of ever being more.” 

He offered to dramatize a burst of tears on 
Lemuel’s shoulder ; but Lemuel escaped from 
him. 

“Stop! Quit your fooling! What if some- 
body should come in ?” 

“They won't,” said Berry, desisting, and 
stretching himself at ease in the only chair 
besides Lemuel’s with which the office was 
equipped. “ It’s too late for’em. Now o’er 
the one half world nature seems dead-ah, and 
wicked dreams abuse the curtained sleep-ah. 
We are safe here from all intrusion, and I can 
lay bare my inmost thoughts to you, Barker, 
if I happen to have any. Barker, I’m awfully 
glad you're not engaged to either of those 
girls —or both. Andit'snot altogether because 
I enjoy the boon companionship of another 
unengaged man, but it’s partly because I don’t 
think — shall I say it?” 

“Say what?” asked Lemuel, not without 
some prescience. 

“ Well, you can forgive the brotherly frank- 
ness, if you don’t like it. I don’t think they’re 
quite up to you.” 

Lemuel gave a sort of start, which Berry 
interpreted in his own way. 

“ Now, hold on! I know just how you feel. 
Been there myself. I have seen the time, too, 
when I thought any sort of a girl was too 
good for Alonzo W., Jr. But I don’t now. 
I think A. W., Jr., is good enough for the 
best. I may be mistaken; I was, the other 
time. But we all begin that way; and the 
great object is not to keep on that way. See? 
Now, I suppose you're in love — puppy love 
— with that little thing. Probably the first 
girl you got acquainted with after you came 
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to Boston, or maybe a sweet survival of the 
Willoughby Pastures period. All right. Per- 
fectly natural, in either case. But don’t you 
let it go any further, my dear boy; old man, 
don’t you let it go any further. Pause! Reflect! 
Consider! Love wisely, but not too well! 
Take the unsolicited advice of a sufferer.” 

Pride, joy, shame, remorse, mixed in Lem- 
uel’s heart, which eased itself in aninvoluntary 
laugh at Berry’s nonsense. 

“ Now, what I want you to do —dear boy, 
or old man, as the case may be — is to regard 
yourself in a newlight. Regard yourself, for the 
sake of the experiment, as too good for any girl 
in Boston. No? Can’t fetch it? Try again!” 

Lemuel could only laugh foolishly. 

“Well, now, that’s singular,” pursued Berry. 
“I supposed you could have done it without 
the least trouble. Well, let’s try something a 
little less difficult. Look me in the eye, and 
regard yourself as too good, for example, for 
Miss Carver. Ha!” 

An angry flush spread over Lemuel’s em- 
barrassed face. “ 1 wish you’d behave your- 
self,” he stammered. 

“In any other cause I would,” said Berry, 
solemnly. “ But I must be cruel to be kind. 
Seriously, old man, if you can’t think yourself 
too good for Miss Carver, I wish you'd think 
yourself good enough. Now, I’m not saying 
anything against the Willoughby episode, 
mind. ‘That has its place in the wise economy 
of nature, just like anything else. But there 
ain’t any outcome in it for you. You've got 
a future before you, Barker, and you don’t 
want to go and load up with a love affair 
that you'll keep trying to unload as long as 
you live. No, sir! Look at me! I know I’m 
not an example in some things, but in this 
little business of correctly placed affections I 
could give points:to Solomon. Why am I in 
love with M. Swan? Because I can’t help it for 
one thing, and because for another thing she 
can do more to develop the hidden worth and 
unsuspected powers of A. W., Jr., than any 
other woman in the world. She may never 
feel that it’s her mission, but she can’t shake 
my conviction that way; and I shall stay 
undeveloped to prove that I was right. Well, 
now, what you want, my friend, is development, 
and you can’t get it where you've been going. 
She hain’t got it on hand. And what you want 
to do is not to take something else in its place 
—tender heart, steadfast affections, loyalty ; 
they’ve got ’em at every shop in town ; they’re 
a drug in the market. You've got to say, ‘ No 
development, heigh ? Well, I’ll just look round 
awhile, and if I can’t find it at some of the 
other stores I’ll come back and take some of 
that steadfast affection. You say it won’t come 
off ? Or run in washing ?’ See?” 


“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said Lemuel, trying to summon an indignant 
feeling, and laughing with a strange pleasure 
at heart. “ You’ve got no right to talk to me 
that way. I want you should leave mealone!” 

“Well, since you're so pressing, I will go,” 
said Berry, easily. ‘ But if I find you at our 
next interview sitting under the shade of the 
mustard-tree whose little seed I have just 
dropped, I shall feel that I have not labored 
in vain. ‘She’s a darling, she’s a daisy, she’s 
a dumpling, she’s a lamb!’ I refer to Miss 
Swan, of course; but on other lips the terms 
are equally applicable to Miss Carver, and 
don’t you forget it!” 

He swung out of the office with a mazurka 
step. His silk hat, gayly tilted on the side of 
his head, struck against the door-jamb, and 
fell rolling across the entry floor. Lemuel 
laughed wildly. At twenty these things are 
droll. 

XXI. 


A WEEK passed, and Lemuel had not tried 
to see Statira again. He said to himself that 
even when he had tried to do what was 
right, and to show those young ladies how 
much he thought of her by bringing her to 
see their pictures, she had acted very ungrate- 
fully, and had as good as tried to quarrel with 
him. Then, when he went to see her before 
his visit home, she was out; she had never 
been out before when he called. 

Now, he had told Berry that they were not 
engaged. At first this shocked him as if it 
were a lie. Then he said to himself that he 
had a right to make that answer because 
Berry had no right to ask the questions that 
led to it. Then he asked himself if he really 
were engaged to Statira. He had told her 
that he liked her better than any one else in 
the world, and she had said as much to him. 
But he pretended that he did not know whether 
it could be called an engagement. 

There was no one who could solve the 
question for him, and it kept asking itself that 
whole week, and especially when he was with 
Miss Carver, as happened two or three times 
through Berry’s connivance. Once he had 
spent the greater part of an evening in the 
studio, where he talked nearly all the time 
with Miss Carver, and he found out that she 
was the daughter of an old ship’s captain at 
Corbitant ; her mother was dead, and her aunt 
had kept house for her father. It was an old, 
square house that her grandfather built, in the 
days when Corbitant had direct trade with 
France. She described it minutely, and told 
how a French gentleman had died there in ex- 
ile at the time of the French Revolution, and 
who was said to haunt the house; but Miss 
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Carver had never seen any ghosts in it. They 
all began to talk of ghosts and weird experi- 
ences; even Berry had had some strange 
things happen to him in the West. Then the 
talk broke in two again, and Lemuel sat apart 
with Miss Carver, who told at length the plot 
of a story she had been reading; it was a 
story called“ Romola,” and she said she would 
lend it to Lemuel; she said she did not see 
how any one could bear to be the least selfish 
or untrue after reading it. ‘That made Lemuel 
feel cold; but he could not break away from 
her charm. She sat where the shaded lamp 
threw its soft light on one side of her face; it 
looked almost like the face of a spirit, and her 
eyes were full of a heavenly gentleness. 

Lemuel asked himself how he could ever 
have thought them proud eyes. He asked 
himself at the same time, and perpetually, 
whether he was really engaged to Statira or 
not. He thought how different this evening 
was from those he spent with her. She could 
not talk about anything but him and her dress; 
and ’Manda Grier could not do anything but 
say saucy things which she thought were 
smart. Miss Swan was really witty; it was as 
good as the theater to hear her and Berry go- 
ing on together. Berry was pretty bnght; 
there was no denying it. He sang to his ban- 
jo that night; one of the songs was Spanish; 
he had learnt it in New Mexico. 

Lemuel began to understand better how 
such nice young ladies could go with Berry. 
At first, after Berry talked so to him that 
night in the office against Statira, he deter- 
mined that he would keep away from him; 
but Berry was so sociable and good-natured 
that he could not. The first thing he knew, 
Lemuel was laughing at something Berry 
said, and then he could not help himself. 

Berry wascoming now, every chance he had, 
to talk about the art-students. He seemed 
to take it for granted that Lemuel was as 
much interested in Miss Carver as he was him- 
self in Miss Swan; and Lemuel did begin to 
speak of her in a shy way. Berry asked him 
if he had noticed that she looked like that 
Spanish picture of the Virgin that Miss Swan 
had pinned up next to the door ; and Lemuel 
admitted that there was some resemblance. 

“ Notice those eyes of hers, so deep, and 
sorry for everybody in general? If it was 
anybody in particular, shat fellow would be 
in luck. Oh, she’s a dumpling, there’s no mis- 
take about it! ‘ Nymph, in thy orisons be all 
my sins remembered!’ That's Miss Carver's 
style. She looks as if she just wanted to for- 
give somebody something. I’m afraid you 
ain’t wicked enough, Barker. Look here! 
What’s the reason we can’t make up a little 
party for the Easter service at the Catholic 
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cathedral Sunday night? The girls would 
like to go, I know.” 

“No, no, I can’t! I mustn’t!” said Lemuel ; 
and he remained steadfast in his refusal. It 
would be the second Sunday night that he had 
not seen Statira, and he felt that he must not 
let it pass so. Berry went off to the cathedral 
with the art-students ; and he kept out of the 
way till they were gone. 

He said to himself that he would goa little 
later than usual to see Statira, to let her know 
that he was not so very anxious ; but when he 
found her alone, and she cried on his neck, 
and owned that she had not behaved as she 
should that night when she went to see the 
pictures, and that she had been afraid he 
hated her, and was not coming any more, he 
had staid away so long, his heart was 
melted, and he did everything to soothe and 
comfort her, and they were more loving to- 
gether than they had been since the first time. 

"Manda Grier came in, and said through 
her nose, like an old countrywoman, “‘ The 
falling out of faithful friends renewing is of 
love!’” and Statira exclaimed in the old way, 
“’Manda/” that he had once thought so 
cunning, and rested there in his arms with 
her cheek tight pressed against his. 

She did not talk; except when she was 
greatly excited about something, she rarely 
had anything to say. She had certain little 
tricks, poutings, bridlings, starts, outcries, 
which had seemed the most bewitching things 
in the world to Lemuel. She tried all these 
now, unaffectedly enough, in listening to his 
account of his visit home, and so far as she 
could she vividly sympathized with him, 

He came away heavy and unhappy. Some- 
how, these things no longer sufficed for him. 
He compared this evening with the last he 
had spent with the art-students, which had 
left his brain in a glow, and kept him awake 
for hours with luminous thoughts. But he had 
got over that unkindness to Statira, and he 
was glad of that. He pitied her now, and he 
said to himself that if he could get her away 
from ’Manda Grier, and under the influence 
of such girls as Miss Swan and Miss Carver, 
it would be much better for her. He did not 
relent toward ’Manda Grier; he disliked her 
more than ever, and in the friendship which 
he dramatized between Statira and Miss Car- 
ver, he saw her cast adrift without remorse. 

Sewell had told him that he wasalways at lei- 
sure Monday night, and the next evening Lem- 
uel went to pay his first visit to the minister 
since his first day in Boston. It was early, and 
Evans, who usually came that evening, had not 
arrived yet; but Sewell had him in his thought 
when he hurried forward to meet his visitor. 

“ Oh, is it you, Mr. Barker?” he asked, in 
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a note of surprise. “ Iam glad to see you. I 
had been intending to come and look you up 
again. Will you sitdown? Mr, Evans was 
here the other night, and we were talking of 
you. I hope you are well?” 

“ Very well, thank you,” said Lemuel, taking 
the hand the minister offered, and then taking 
the chair he indicated. Sewell did not know 
exactly whether to like the greater ease which 
Lemuel showed in his presence; but there 
was nothing presumptuous in it, and he could 
not help seeing the increased refinement of 
the young man’s beauty. ‘The knot between 
his eyes gave him interest, while it inflicted a 
vague pang upon the minister. “ I have been 
athome since I saw you.” Lemuel looked down 
at his neat shoes to see if they were in fit state 
for the minister’s study-carpet, and Sewell’s 
eye, sympathetically following, wandered to 
the various details of Lemuel’s simple and 
becoming dress,—the light spring suit which 
he had indulged himself in at the Misfit Parlors 
since his mother had bidden him keep his money 
for himself and not send so much of it home. 

“ Ah, have you?” cried the minister. “ I 
hope you found your people all well? How 
is the place looking? I suppose the season 
isn’t quite so advanced as it is with us.” 

“ There’s some snow in the woods yet,” 
said Lemuel, laying the stick he carried across 
the hat-brim on his knees. “ Mother was 
well; but my sister and her husband have had 
a good deal of sickness.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry for that,” said Sewell, with 
the general sympathy which Evans accused 
him of keeping on tap professionally. ‘ Well, 
how did you like the looks of Willoughby 
Pastures compared with Boston? Rather 
quieter, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, it was quieter,” answered Lemuel. 

“ But the first touch of spring must be very 
lovely there! I find myself very impatient 
with these sweet, early days in town. I envy 
you your escape to such a place.” 

Lemuel opposed a cold silence to the lurk- 
ing didacticism of these sentences, and Sew- 
ell hastened to add, “ And I wish I could have 
had your experience in contrasting the country 
and the town, after your long sojourn here, on 
your first return home. Such a chance can 
come but once in a lifetime, and to very few.” 

“There are some pleasant things about the 
country,” Lemuel began. 

“Oh, I am sure of it!” cried Sewell, with 
cheerful aimlessness. 

“ The stillness was a kind of rest, after the 
noise here. I think any one might be glad to 
get back to such a place P 





“ T was sure you would,” interrupted Sewell. 
“If he was discouraged or broken down 
any way,” Lemuel calmly added. 


“Oh!” said Sewell. “ You mean that you 
found more sympathy among your old friends 
and neighbors than you do here?” 

“ No,” said Lemuel bluntly. “ That’s what 
city people think. But it’s all a mistake. 
There isn’t half the sympathy in the country 
that there is in the city. Folks pry into each 
other’s business more, but they don’t really care 
somuch, What I mean is that you could live 
cheaper, and the fight isn’t so hard. You might 
have touse your hands more, but you wouldn’t 
have to use your head hardly at all. There 
isn’t so much opposition — competition.” 

“Oh,” said Sewell, a second time. “ But 
this competition —this struggle — in which 
one or the other must go to the wall, isn’t 
that painful ?” 

“17 don’t know as it is,” answered Lemuel, 
“as long as you’re young and strong. And 
it don’t always follow that one must go to the 
wall. I’ve seen some things where both got 
on better.” 

Sewell succumbed to this worldly wisdom. 
He was frequently at the disadvantage men 
of cloistered lives must be, in having his 
theories in advance of his facts. He now left 
this point, and covertly touched another that 
had come up in his last talk with Evans about 
Barker. “ But you find in the country, don’t 
you, a greater equality of social condition ? 
People are more on a level, and have fewer 
artificial distinctions.” 

“Ves, there’s that,” admitted Lemuel. “I’ve 
worried a good deal about that, for I’ve had 
to take a servant’s place in a good many 
things, and I’ve thought folks looked down on 
me for it, even when they didn’t seem to in- 
tend to do it. But I guess it isn’t so bad as I 
thought when I first began to notice it. Do 
you suppose it is?” His voice was suddenly 
tense with personal interest in the question 
which had ceased to be abstract. 

“ Oh, certainly not,” said the minister, with 
an ease which he did not feel. 

“T presume I had what you may call 
a servant’s place at Miss Vane’s,” pursued 
Lemuel unflinchingly, “and I’ve been what you 
may call head waiter at the St. Albans since 
I’ve been there. If a person heard afterwards, 
when I had made out something, if I ever did, 
that I had been a servant, would they — they 
— despise me for it ?” 

“ Not unless they were very silly people,” 
said Sewell, cordially, “ I can assure you.” 

“ But if they had ever seen me doing a ser- 
vant’s work, wouldn’t they always remember 
it, no matter what I was afterwards?” Sewell 
hesitated, and Lemuel hurried to add, “I ask 
because I’ve made up my mind not to be any- 
thing but clerk after this.” 

Sewell pitied the simple shame, the simple 
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pride. “ That isn’t the question for you to 
ask, my dear boy,” he answered gently, and 
with an affection which he had never felt for 
his charge before. “ ‘There's another question, 
more important, and one whrch you must ask 
yourself: ‘Should I care if they did?’ After all, 
the matter’s in your own hands. Your soul’s 
always your own till you do something wrong.” 

“Yes, I understand that.” Lemuel sat 
silently thoughtful, fingering his hat-band. It 
seemed to Sewell that he wished to ask some- 
thing else, and was mustering his courage ; 
but if this was so, it exhaled in a sigh, and he 
remained silent. 

“ [ should be sorry,” pursued the minister, 
“to have you dwell upon such things. There 
are certain ignoble facts in life which we can 
best combat by ignoring them. A slight of 
almost any sort ceases to be when you cease 
to consider it.” This did not strike Sewell as 
wholly true when he had said it, and he was 
formulating some modification of itin his mind, 
when Lemuel said: 

“I presume a person can help himself some 
by being ashamed of caring for such things, 
and that’s what I’ve tried to do.” 

“Yes, that’s what I meant 

“T guess I’ve exaggerated the whole thing, 
some. But if a thing is so, thinking it ain’t 
won’t unmake it.” 

“ No,” admitted Sewell, reluctantly. “ But 
I should be sorry, all the same, if you let it 
annoy — grieve you. What has pleased me in 
what I’ve been able to observe in you has 
been your willingness to take hold of any 
kind of honest work. I liked finding you 
with your coat off washing dishes, that morn- 
ing, at the Wayfarer’s Lodge, and I liked 
your going at once to Miss Vane’s in a— as 
you did , 

“ Of course,” Lemuel interrupted, “ I could 
do it before I knew how it was looked at 
here.” 

“ And couldn’t you do it now?” 

“ Not if there was anything else.” 

“ Ah, that’s the great curse of it ; that’s what 
I deplore,” Sewell broke out, “in our young 
people coming from the country to the city. 
They must all have some genteel occupation ! 
I don’t blame them; but I would gladly 
have saved you this experience — this knowl- 
edge —if I could. I felt that I had done you 
a kind of wrong in being the means, however 
indirectly and innocently, of your coming to 
Boston, and I would willingly have done any- 
thing to have you go back to the country. 
But you seemed to distrust me —to find some- 
thing hostile in me —and I did not know 
how to influence you.” 

“ Yes, I understand that,” said Lemuel. “I 
couldn’t help it, at first. But I’ve got to see 
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it all in a different light since then. I know that 
you meant the best by me. I know now that 
what I wrote wasn’t worth anything, and just 
how you must have looked at it. I didn’t know 
some things then that I do now; and since I 
have got to know a little more I have under- 
stood better what you meant by all you said.” 

“ T am very glad,” said Sewell, with sincere 
humility, “that you have kept no hard feeling 
against me.” 

“Oh, not at all. It’s all right now. I 
couldn’t explain very well that I hadn’t come 
to the city just to be in the city, but because 
I had to do something to help along at home. 
You didn’t seem to understand that there 
wa’n’t anything there for me to take hold of.” 

“ No, I’m afraid I didn’t, or wouldn't, quite 
understand that; I was talking and acting, 
I'm afraid, from a preconceived notion.” Lem- 
uel made no reply, not having learned yet to 
utter the pleasant generalities with which city 
people left a subject; and after a while Sewell 
added, “ I am glad to have seen your face so 
often at church. You have been a great deal in 
my mind, and I have wished to do something 
to make your life happy and useful to you in 
the best way here, but I haven't quite known 
how.” At this point Sewell realized that it was 
nearly eight months since Lemuel had come 
to Boston, and he said contritely, “ I have not 
made the proper effort, I’m afraid; but I did 
not know exactly how to approach you. You 
were rather a difficult subject,” he continued, 
with a smile in which Lemuel consented to 
join, “ but now that we’ve come to a clearer 
understanding”— He broke off and asked, 
“ Have you many acquaintances in Boston ?” 

Lemuel hesitated, and cleared his throat. 
“ Not many.” 

Something in his manner prompted the 
minister to say, “ That is such a very impor- 
tant thing for young men in a strange place. 
I wish you would come oftener to see us 
hereafter. Young men, in the want of com- 
panionship, often form disadvantageous ac- 
quaintances, which they can't shake off after- 
wards, when they might wish to do so. I don’t 
mean evil acquaintance ; I certainly couldn’t 
mean that in your case; but frivolous ones, 
from which nothing high or noble can come — 
nothing of improvement or development.” 

Lemuel started at the word and blushed. 
It was Berry’s word. Sewell put his own con- 
struction on the start and the blush. 

“ Especially,” he went on, “ I should wish 
any young man whom I was interested in to 
know refined and noble women,” He felt that 
this was perhaps, in Lemuel’s case, too much 
like prescribing port wine and carriage exer- 
cise to an indigent patient, and he added, 
“ If you cannot know such women, it is better 
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to know none at all. It is not what women 
say or do, so much as the art they have of 
inspiring a man to make the best of himself. 
The accidental acquaintances that young peo- 
ple are so apt to form are in most cases very 
detrimental. There is no harm in them of 
themselves, perhaps, but all irregularity in the 
life of the young is to be deplored.” 

“ Do you mean,” asked Lemuel, with that 
concreteness which had alarmed Sewell be- 
fore, “that they ought to be regularly intro- 
duced ?” 

“T mean that a young girl who allowed a 
young man to make her acquaintance outside 
of the—the— social sanctions would be 
apt to be a silly or romantic person, at the 
best. Of course, there are exceptions. But I 
should be very sorry if any young man I knew 
—no; why shouldn’t I say you at once? — 
should involve himself in any such way. 
One thing leads to another, especially with 
the young; and the very fact of irregularity, 
of romance, of strangeness in an acquaintance, 
throws a false glamour over the relation, and 
appeals to the sentiments in an unwarranted 
degree.” 

“ Yes, that is so,” said Lemuel. 

The admission stimulated Sewell in the 
belief that he had a clew in his hand which 
it was his duty to follow up. “The whole 
affairloses proportion and balance. ‘The fancy 
becomes excited, and some of the most import- 
ant interests—the very most important interests 
of life—are committed to impulse.” Lemuel 
remained silent, and it seemed the silence of 
conviction. “A young man is better for 
knowing women older than himself, more 
cultivated, devoted to higher things. Of 
course, young people must see each other, 
must fall in love, and get married; but there 
need be no haste about such things. If there 
is haste — if there is rashness, thoughtlessness 
—there is sure to be unhappiness. Men are 
apt to outgrow their wives intellectually, if 
their wives’ minds are set on home and chil- 
dren, as they should be; and allowance for 
this ought to be made, if possible. I would 
rather that in the beginning the wife should 
be the mental superior. I hope it will be 
several years yet before you think seriously 
of such things, but when the time comes, I 
hope you will have seen some young girl— 
there are such for every one of us— whom it 
is civilization and enlightenment, refinement, 
and elevation, simply to know. On the other 
hand, a silly girl’s influence is degrading and 
ruinous. She either drags those attached to 
her down to her own level, or she remains a 
weight and a clog upon the life of a man 
who loves her.” 

“Yes,” said Lemuel, with a sigh which 


Sewell interpreted as that of relief from danger 
recognized in time. 

He pursued eagerly: “I could not warn 
any one too earnestly against such an entan- 
glement.” 

Lemuel rose and looked about with a troub- 
led glance. 

Sewell continued: “ Any such marriage— 
a marriage upon any such conditions— is sure 
to be calamitous; and if the conditions are 
recognized beforehand, it is sure to be iniqui- 
tous. So far from urging the fulfillment of 
even a promise, in such a case, I would have 
every such engagement broken, in the interest 
of humanity — of morality " 

Mrs. Sewell came into the room, and gave 
a little start of surprise, apparently not mixed 
with pleasure, at seeing Lemuel. She had 
never been able to share her husband's inter- 
est in him, while insisting upon his responsi- 
bility; she disliked him not logically, but 
naturally, for the wrong and folly which he 
had been the means of her husband’s involv- 
ing himself in; Miss Vane’s kindliness toward 
Lemuel, which still survived, and which ex- 
pressed itself in questions about him whenever 
she met the minister, was something that Mrs. 
Sewell could not understand. She now said, 
“ Oh! Mr. Barker!” and coldly gave him her 
hand. “ Have you been well ? Must you go?” 

“ Yes, thank you. I have got to be getting 
back. Well, good-evening.” He bowed to 
the Sewells. 

* You must come again to see me,’ 
the minister, and looked at his wife. 

“ Yes, it has been a very long time since 
you were here,” Mrs. Sewell added. 

“T haven’t had a great deal of time to my- 
self,” said Lemuel, and he contrived to get 
himself out of the room. 

Sewell followed him down to the door, in 
the endeavor to say something more on the 
subject his wife had interrupted, but he only 
contrived to utter some feeble repetitions. He 
came back in vexation, which he visited upon 
Lemuel. “Silly fellow!” he exclaimed. 

“ What has he been doing now?” asked 
Mrs. Sewell, with reproachful discouragement. 

“Oh, 7 don’t know! I suspect that he’s 
been involving himself in some ridiculous love 
affair!” Mrs. Sewell looked a silent inculpa- 
tion. “It's largely conjecture on my part, of 
course,—he’s about as confiding as an oyster !— 
but I fancy I have said some things in a con- 
ditional way that will give him pause. I sus- 
pect from his manner that he has entangled 
himself with some other young simpleton, and 
that he’s ashamed of it, or tired of it, already. 
If that’s the case, I have hit the nail on the 
head. I told him that a foolish, rash engage- 
ment was better broken than kept. The fool- 
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ish marriages that people rush into are the 
greatest bane of life!” 

“ And would you really have advised him, 
David,” asked his wife, “to break off an en- 
gagement if he had made one ?” 

*“ Of course I should! I 

“Then I am glad I came in in time to 
prevent your doing anything so wicked.” 

“Wicked ?” Sewell turned from his desk, 
where he was about to sit down, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes! Do you think that nobody else is 
to be considered in such a thing ? What about 
the poor, silly girl if he breaks off with her ? 
Oh, you men are all alike! Even the best! 
You think it is a dreadful thing for a young 
man to be burdened with a foolish love affair 
at the beginning of his career; but you never 
think of the girl whose whole career is spoiled, 
perhaps, if the affair is broken off! Hasn't 
she any right to be considered ? ” 

“1 should think,” said Sewell, distinctly 
daunted, “that they were equally fortunate 
if it were broken off.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you know you don’t think 
anything of the kind! If he has more mind 
than she has, and is capable of doing some- 
thing in the world, he goes on and forgets 
her; but she remembers him, Perhaps it’s her 
one chance in life to get married —to have a 
home. You know very well that in a case of 
that kind —a rash engagement, as you call 
it — both are to blame; and shall one do all 
the suffering? Very probably his fancy was 
taken first, and he followed her up, and flat- 
tered her into liking him; and now shall he 
leave her because he’s tired of her ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sewell, recovering from the 
first confusion which his wife’s unexpected 
difference of opinion had thrown him into, “I 
should think that was the very best reason in 
the world why he should leave her. Would 
his marrying make matters worse or better if 
he were tired of her? As for wickedness, I 
should feel myself guilty if I did not do my 
utmost to prevent marriages between peo- 
ple when one or other wished to break their 
engagement, and had not the moral courage 
to do so. There is no more pernicious delu- 
sion than that one’s word ought to be kept in 
such an affair, after the heart has gone out of 
it, simply because it’s been given.” 

“ David!” 

But Sewell was not to be restrained. “ I 
am right about this, Lucy, and you know it. 
Half the miserable marriages in the world 
could be prevented, if there were only some 
frank and fearless adviser at hand to say to 
the foolish things that if they no longer fully 
and freely love each other they can commit 
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no treason so deadly as being true to their 
word. I wish,” he now added, “ that I could 
be the means of breaking off every marriage 
that the slightest element of doubt enters into 
beforehand. I should leave much less work 
for the divorce courts. The trouble comes 
from that crazy and mischievous principle of 
false self-sacrifice that I’m always crying out 
against. If a man has ceased to love the 
woman he has promised to marry — or vice 
versa — the best possible thing they can do, 
the only righteous thing, is not to marry.” 

Mrs. Sewell could not deny this. She di- 
rected an oblique attack from another quarter, 
as women do, while affecting not to have 
changed her ground at all. “ Very well, then, 
David, I wish you would have nothing to do 
with that crazy and mischievous principle 
yourself, I wish you would let this ndiculous 
Barker of yours alone from this time forth. 
He has found a good place, where he is of 
use, and where he is doing very well. Now I 
think your responsibility is fairly ended. I 
hope you won’t meddle with his love affairs, 
if he has any; for if you do, you will prob- 
ably have your hands full. He is very good- 
looking, and all sorts of silly little geese will 
be falling in love with him.” 

“ Well, so far his love troubles are purely 
conjectural,” said Sewell, with a laugh. “ I’m 
bound to say that Barker himself didn’t say 
a word to justify the conjecture that he was 
either in love or wished to be out of it. How- 
ever, I’ve given him some wholesome advice, 
which he'll be all the better for taking, merely 
as a prophylactic, if nothing else.” 

“T am tired of him,” sighed Mrs, Sewell. 
“Ts he going to keep perpetually turning up, 
in this way? I hope you were not very press- 
ing with him in your invitations to him to call 
again?” 

Sewell smiled. “ You were not, my dear.” 

“ You let him take too much of yourtime. I 
was so provoked, when I heard you goingon 
with him, that I came down to put an end 
to it.” 

“ Well, you succeeded,” said Sewell easily. 
“ Don’t you think he’s greatly improved in the 
short time he’s been in the city ?” 

“ He’s very well dressed. I hope he isn’t 
extravagant.” 

“ He’s not only well dressed, but he’s be- 
ginning to be well spoken. | believe he’s 
beginning to observe that there is such a thing 
as not talking through the nose. He still says, 
‘I dor’t know as,’ but most of the men they 
turn out of Harvard say that; I’ve heard 
some of the professors say it.” 

Mrs. Sewell was not apparently interested 
in this. 

W. D. Howells. 








HEN, at the opening of our era, Roman 

legions marched from the golden South 
into the gray North, few places could have 
attracted them more than Heidelberg, where 
forest-clad summits, and quiet valleys piercing 
the somber depths of the Odenwald, fringe 
the broad plain of the Rhine. Many massive 
foundations still tell of the towers the Romans 
raised to protect their settlements on the 
plain below; and vestiges testify that villas, 
with all the luxuries of the great Roman cap- 
ital, dotted this part of the Rhine valley. 
Shrines sacred to Roman gods were there, and 
imperial camps watched over the whole, and 
guarded the Roman inhabitants against the 
inroads of the wild German tribes, lowering in 
the valleys and the mountain recesses. Well- 
traveled highways connected this quiet region 
with the cities beyond, for a bit of the old 
road, found on the left bank of the Neckar, 
near Heidelberg’s new bridge, and six stately 
mile-stones on the opposite side, point to the 
great Roman road that once swept by to 
Lopodanum in the north, and to Augusta 
Nemetum, modern Speier, in the south. 

But the waning Roman power had well-nigh 
set upon this part of northern Europe when 
in the fifth century Teuton hordes poured 
down from east and north and took pos- 
session of the Neckar and Rhine valleys, and 
effaced the prominent marks of Roman civil- 
ization and Teutonized the whole. Just how 
and when the Roman settlements about the 
mouth of the Neckar fell into the hands of 
these wild tribes, history has not told ys. But 
as the centuries wear on, order may be seen to 
prevail again, and monasteries with their monks 
and proud abbots now form the great power 
in the region. Thus, onthe highroad now called 
the Bergstrasse, built by the Romans along the 
foot of the western slopes of the Odenwald, we 
might, as long ago as 764 A. D., have seen the 
pious Williswinde of the royal house of Pepin 
founding a monastery at Lauresheim, now 
Lorsch, and her sons, the lords of the land, 
bearing to it on their shoulders the precious 
body of the martyr Nazarius, sent by the Pope 
from over the Alps and through the dark Vos- 
ges, to become the saint of this remote shrine. 
From the slopes of the mountain where, to- 
day, one may view happy homes and lofty 
spires, we would have seen at our feet only 
the fields of Bergheim and Neuenheim, now 
absorbed in busy Heidelberg. Far inward, 
under the height, where now stands the Mol- 
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kenkur, and where first frowned the Roman 
tower, these villagers built their church in its 
present modern form, the Gothic pearl St. 
Peter’s. And how wild must have been the 
spot we gather from the old name still clinging 
to this region, “ The Holy Virgin in the Deso- 
late Waste.” Hermits early frequenting this 
waste grouped in time into a well-ordered, ex- 
tensive Augustine monastery, one day to shel- 
ter Luther, but finally to give place to the 
present roomy square in front of the univer- 
sity. Fishermen, millers, and other humble 
folk, indispensable to the welfare of a monastic 
brotherhood, seem soon to have multiplied 
about the cloister, plying their busy trades 
along the silent river-banks, now dense with 
the houses of Heidelberg. 

But this “ desolate waste ” assumed a wider 
historic importance when, as the old Lorsch 
chronicle reports, in 1147, one of the most 
powerful princes of that day, Conrad of Ho- 
henstaufen, brother of the mighty Barbarossa, 
here took up his abode “in a castle on the 
Heidelberg, where before there had been 
nothing worthy of mention.” Here Conrad 
founded the powerful dynasty which through 
its different branches should rule the Palati- 
nate even down to our own century, and, 
making Heidelberg the royal residence, raise 
it to become a brilliant center of princely life, 
ofarts and letters. Where the Roman had had 
his stronghold, there Conrad perched his eagle- 
nest, and about this lofty castle soon clustered 
houses of court followers and servants, form- 
ing the proud Bergstadt of Heidelberg, which 
as late as 1805 preserved its original privi- 
leges. Around these dwellings of his retainers 
and his castle Conrad threw a strong wall, 
later extending it to include the humbler 
settlement of fishermen and millers along the 
river’s bank below. Thus the city of Heidel- 
berg was formed. 

For nearly two hundred years the descend- 
ants of Conrad lived in this old fortress, 
perched on the heights above the slope where 
Heidelberg Castle now stands. Exactly when 
the later knights moved down from their loft- 
ier home we do not know, but in the treaty 
of Pavia, made in 1329, two castles in Heidel- 
berg are mentioned ; and it is probable that 
the building of the additional one on the Jet- 
tenbiikel was due both to family increase and 
dissension, and to the shifting spirit of the 
times. The growth and assertion of the cities 
had now developed universally greater ele- 




















gance in living, while the requirements of 
states with widening borders had become more 
elaborate. Hence it was, no doubt, that the 
occupants of castles began to feel too confined 
in their pent-up rookeries on the hilltops and 
built more commodious and sumptuous quar- 
ters. Of the lower castle in Heidelberg we 
hear almost nothing for nearly one hundred 
years after its foundation in the early years of 
the fourteenth century. That it must have 
been well but crudely fortified, however, we 
can have no doubt, since the strange fact is 
recorded that in its moat fierce lions were 
kept. 

But although no stately buildings, even in 
ruin, exist to speak to us from those early 
years of Heidelberg’s rising glory, there hap- 
pily remains one monument still enjoying full 
vigor, and celebrating this present summer 
of 1886 the sooth anniversary of its foundation 
by Conrad’s descendant, the Count Palatine 
Ruprecht I. This is the university, hoary but 
gifted with eternal youth. Hardly black enough 
could be painted the picture of the moral and 
mental needs of the time, in all western Eu- 
rope, preceding the birth of the first universi- 
ties, of which that of Heidelberg was among 
the earliest. The great Roman church had 
sunk into a deathly lassitude, and supersti- 
tion everywhere prevailed. From the monas- 
teries, which had held learning in theirkeeping, 
there flickered scarcely a spark of intellectual 
life. Even the celebrated St. Gallen stood at 
so low an ebb, that in 1291 neither the abbot 
nor any of the chapter could so much as 
write. Among the people hordes of half- 
naked flagellants roved from place to place, a 
plague and a pestilence ; the devil incarnate 
seemed rampant, and the poor witches his 
servants were burned in great numbers, their 
death-days being made festive occasions by 
the people. Against all this and much more 
the human spirit rebelled, and in Italy, Spain, 
and France the first universities originated 
not with princes or church, but with thinking 
men, who out of love for knowledge joined 
together for scientific work, untrammeled by 
monkish vows. So powerful a weapon the 
church, however, soon saw would be of use, 
and tookitintoherservice. Princes, too,smiled 
upon these new developments, finding it ad- 
vantageous to their state and fame to found 
schools of learning, full of active, thinking, 
practical men. Paris early attracted great 
crowds of learners, the university being so 
celebrated that to have studied there was 
considered a high honor. But from the lack 
of books education dwindled down to meager 
proportions, the studentsspending theirtime in 
servilely copying what their teachers dictated. 
Disputations, however, gave occasion for some 
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play of thought, and these were so admired by 
Carl 1V. of Prague that, in imitation, he started 
a university in his own residence. It was to the 
direct influence of this young and enthusiastic 
prince, Carl of Prague, upon his aged friend, 
the Palsgrave Ruprecht I., that Heidelberg 
owes the establishment of her university. 
Ruprecht’s long life had been filled with fu- 
tile wars and conflicts, but the old warrior 
easily foresaw the advantages his land would 
derive from this more enduring work, and 
although he wrote with marked humility, “I 
understand only my mother tongue; I am 
untaught and ignorant of all learning,” still 
he did his utmost to make prosperous his in- 
fant university. He gave strict command that 
no violence should be done the students in 
traveling to and from Heidelberg, a great 
boon in those lawless days. Besides, he made 
the institution absolutely free to pass judgment 
upon and punish its own members, and de- 
clared it to be in no way subject to civil 
authority, a right which German universities 
have, to a great extent, preserved to the pres- 
ent day. A rich dowry in lands and other 
sources of income was given to the university. 
The university had four faculties, which con- 
ferred the different degrees of bachelor, master, 
and licentiate, and on October 18, 1386, it was 
solemnly opened with mass attended by all 
the students. The first rector was Marsilius 
von Inghen from Paris, where Ruprecht had 
found the pattern for all that concerned his 
new institution, even to the fashion of dress 
to be worn by the professors. The very hours 
were fixed when the learned men called from 
afar should hold forth, but they were for- 
bidden to fill up the whole time with stupe- 
fying dictation, some chance being thus wisely 
afforded for the breath of free academic life. 
While inheriting a developed organization 
like that of the church, as well as its affection 
for ranks and degrees, far greater simplicity 
and limitation ruled in the university in all 
that concerned material needs. The professors 
were satisfied with from one to eight gro- 
schen (about 214 —20 cents) for each course 
of lectures, according to its length, and the 
disputations paid three gulden ($1.50) annu 
ally, a sufficiently large sum for those days. 
Fifty guiden a year ($25.00) was a fine sal- 
ary, but for traveling for three months in 
Italy on university business a professor re- 
ceived only an additional thirty-nine gulden 
($19.50), a modest sum indeed, according to 
our modern ideas, even on the basis that 
money had twenty times its present value. 
For the prosperity of the institution a library 
was most essential. But while, in our day, a 
private man niay have his thousands of books, 
a priceless storehouse of knowledge, in Ru- 
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precht’s time a library of sixty volumes was 
considered very large, in fact, well-nigh inex- 
haustible. As, before the invention of print- 
ing, the store of learning was confined to rare 
and perishable manuscripts, on each of which 
a small fortune was expended, Ruprecht felt 
the importance of protecting dealers in manu- 
scripts, paper, and parchment, and so he 
granted them the same privileges that he had 
given to the university itself. How strange a 
contrast to his course in these matters, and 
how vivid a picture of those wild days, was 
the position taken by this prince with regard 
to the robberies then prevalent on the 
highway! In these he shared openly, for he 
kept active two fortified robbers’ nests, not 
far from Speier, on the great road to Worms, 
and, as the merchants passing to and from 
the far East, with costly wares, neared the 
forest, they were fallen upon, and their goods 
seized to replenish the prince’s treasury. Pri- 
vate men, as well as the Elector, smiled upon 
the young library ; one Conrad of Gelenhau- 
sen gave his books, and soon Marsilius von 
Inghen, the first rector, followed this exam- 
ple. The growth of university and library in- 
duced Ruprecht’s son, Ruprecht II., to take 
energetic but strange measures. He drove 
the Jews out of their street, which even to-day 
keeps the name of Judengasse; occupied all 
their houses for academic purposes, and con- 
fiscated their Oriental manuscripts! A measure 
of greater justice was his merging the old village 
of Bergheim in Heidelberg. The number of 
students had increased so greatly, in four short 
years over one thousand having matriculated, 
that the walled town could no longer contain 
them and their numerous following. Conse- 
quently this Ruprecht issued a remarkable edict 
given on Whit Sunday, 1392, to “our poor 
people” in Bergheim, offering them freedom for 
fifteen years from all tribute, provided they 
would tear down their huts and move to 
Heidelberg. He promised to build a strong 
defense about their new homes, urging upon 
them the greater security they would enjoy 
by their living within his walls. His tempt- 
ing offer seems to have been eagerly accepted, 
and Heidelberg now had its borders much ex- 
tended toward the Rhine valley, the new 
part being called the Bergheim or Speier sub- 
urb, names it has retained to the present day. 

But while so much was taking place in 
the valley, the Prince Elector of the Palatinate 
had become so powerful that he was elected 
by his compeers to become King of Germany 
and Roman Emperor. Instead of the humble 
quarters where his fathers had lived for nearly 
a century, the Prince Elector, Ruprecht IIL., 
reared a noble structure, now, alas! much 
crowded by an unseemly Latin square tower at 


the entrance to the Heidelberg castle court. 
This palace, usually called the “ Ruprecht’s 
bau,” is a fine sample of a princely dwelling of 
the Gothic type; for rising in three floors com- 
municating by a winding staircase in the octag- 
onal tower, on the western or outer face of 
the building, ample room was afforded for all 
the festivals of an imperial court. On entering, 
well-proportioned Gothic arches on either side, 
supported by two massive columns, vaulted the 
great halls where the retainers of lower degree 
held wassail.* On the floor above was the 
king’s hall, once celebrated for its exquisite 
finishing of carved woodwork, tapestries, por- 
traits, etc. Directly over the keystone of the 
arched gateway, two angels still hold their 
wreath of roses inclosing symbolic compasses. 
Could these angels speak, they might tell us 
of the ancient Masonic Lodge in far-off Stras- 
burg, and of the mason-artists and workmen 
there, who in strong corporation upheld art, 
building mighty cathedrals. They might further 
relate how Ruprecht called thence such skillful 
men to build, besides this castle-palace over 
which these angels still keep watch, the impos- 
ing Heiligen Geist church, destined to play 
a most important part in the history of the 
university and of the Reformation. 

In King Ruprecht’s son, the Prince Elector 
Ludwig III., the library happily found a 
generous patron, and even the Pope granted 
it privileges, graciously releasing all its donors 
from the necessity of restoring church prop- 
erty unlawfully wrested from the bishopric of 
Worms. In the year of the invention of print- 
ing, 1436 A. D., Ludwig gave the university 
his own princely library, consisting of one 
hundred and fifty-two volumes, one of which 
he had copied himself; and all these costly 
manuscripts he placed in the Heiligen Geist 
church, where “masters and scholars of the 
new studies might use them freely.” These 
bulky parchments, all “ bound in costly leather, 
velvet, and silk,” with “ silver and gilded clasps,” 
and fastened to long desks by iron chains and 
strong locks, stood, no doubt, not in the 
choir, but in the roomy galleries which still run 
around the sides of the Heiligen Geist church; 
and thus, even when daily mass was going on 
in the crowded choir far below, students could 
steal up through the winding stairways on the 
outside of the church, and in this quiet loft 
pursue their studies undisturbed. Following 
the example of Ludwig, Prince Electors, one 
after the other, as well as rich men, like the 
Fuggers of Augsburg, sent their libraries 
to be added to this “ Bibliotheca Palatina” ; 
and thus the collection slowly but surely be- 

* The photographs used throughout this paper for 
the illustration of the ruins we owe to Ed, von Kénig 
of Heidelberg. 
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RUDOLPH’S PALACE AND PART OF RUPRECHT S PALACI 


came the first in Europe, “ superior even to 


the one in the Vatican,” as the great Scaliger 


admiringly wrote towards the end of the six 
teenth century. 

Under no ruler were Heidelberg and the 
Palatinate more warlike and yet prosperous 
than under Friedrich I., Prince Elector from 
1452 to 1475 A. D., called by his friends “ the 
victorious,” but by his enemies the “ mad 
Fritz” (der tolle Frits). Y¥riedrich, perceiy 
ing the changes that would result from the 
invention of gunpowder, made important 
alterations in his army, and began mighty 
fortifications around the Gothic castle ,of his 
forefathers, planning six great towers, as well 
as bastions and casemates, which might, when 
completed, defy even the new and more pow- 
erful demons of war. ‘The massive walls and 
threatening bulk of the “ Powder ‘Tower,” 
the only one of the six finished by Friedrich 
himself, speak eloquently of the iron strength 
he meant to give the mountain side of his 
castle, most exposed to the attacks of the en- 
emy. Philip the Upright (1476-1508) did not 
VoL. XXXITI.— 67. 


continue the fortifications of the castle on $0 
grand a scale as they had been begun by his 
uncle and predecessor Friedrich: still he 
employed one military builder, the father of 
Melanchthon, plain George Schwarzerd, ‘There 
is no doubt, however, that this prince caused 
the interior of his castle to be much beautified. 
From Nuremberg he called the famous sculptor 
Peter Vischer to give him “advice and 
handiwork,” while painters must have used their 
skillful brushes for him, since there ts a quaint 
picture ina Codex Palatina of anartist present 

ing Philip with his work. It was in Philip’s 
hospitable halls that great thinkers, represent 

atives of the revival of learning, met to hold 
converse with their prince But while he 
eagerly entertained the learned Greeks driven 
out of Constantinople by the I urkish conquest, 
the university with scholastic exclusiveness 
closed its doors against such dangerous inno 

vators. While the university thus lingered far 
behind in the darkness of the middle ages, 
the people and court of Heidelberg were rap- 
idly passing into the dawn of the Reformation. 
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PORTRAIT STATUE OF LUDWIG V. ON THE GREAT TOWER. 


Melanchthon was being educated among them, 
and Luther was soon to appear within their 
walls. 

It was on the 21st of April, 1518, when 
Ludwig V. had for ten years been Prince 
Elector, that there appeared at the gates of 
old Heidelberg an Augustine monk, come 
thither, after a long journey made on foot 
and alone, on business for his order. But his 
was to prove a broader mission, and a few 
days later all Heidelberg was discussing the 
views this monk had just dared to promulgate 
in a disputation held in the ancient Augustine 
monastery under the hill. ‘There, in the pres- 
ence of citizens and court, of professors and 
students, of clergy and laity, had he defended 
“justification by faith and not by works” 
with such burning, persuasive eloquence, that 
students and people broke out into stormy, 
scornful laughter as one of the professors 


peevishly exclaimed, “ Luther, if the 
peasants should hear this they would 
stone thee.” 

Under the influence of this new 
movement the Elector Ludwig V. 
must have also been when, three years 
later, at the Diet of Worms, he saved 
Luther from the fate of Huss. But 
although the new religious ideas were 
thus protected by the Elector, his 
university would have nothing to do 
with them. Yet even here a tiny 
spark of light at last seems visible, 
and Erasmus and Sebastian Miinster 
came to Heidelberg to teach, though 
Miinster soon departed to accept a 
more remunerative position in Basel. 
Still, the university remained far be- 
hind the requirements of the time, 
and it is no wonder that students fell 
off greatly, and that the institution in 
1525 was obliged to record the un- 
pleasant fact, ‘“‘ Here there are more 
teachers than learners.” But not to 
their own course did these professors 
ascribe their troubles. With the usual 
blindness of mankind they now com- 
plained bitterly to the Elector that 
Lutheranism and the peasants’ war 
had brought blight to their blooming 
university, and demanded of him that 
he should immediately stamp out the 
dangerous dogma! Perhaps fear of 
peasant uprisings led the Prince Elec- 
tor to raise the masses of his “Great 
Tower” (Dicke Thurm ) frowning on 
the river face of the castle. And to- 
day, as we gaze upon its mighty walls, 
twenty-four feet thick, suspended in 
mid-air over the depths, with no foun- 
dation left to support the gigantic 
weight, we almost believe with the old story- 
tellers that these ponderous masses hang from 
amagnet. From this giant,completed by Lud- 
wig in 1533, a bastion, crowned by a roundel, 
swept northward, connecting it with still an- 
other but smaller tower, now in ruin, known 
as Ludwig’s tower, or “Seldom Empty” 
( Selten Leer). In the deep castle moat on the 
south side, Ludwig threw up piers carrying 
mighty arches, which at one end should bear 
the castle gate, now sadly ruined, and at 
the other the great square watch-tower, still 
intact. Its heavy proportions and the twohuge 
stone watchmen in armor, still keeping guard 
over the entrance to the castle court, speak 
only too plainly of a failure here to attain the 
artistic or beautiful in striving for the strong. 
This watch-tower, completed in 1541, was 
united by powerful walls to the “Seldom 
Empty,” while underground passages, inaccess- 
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ible to the enemy, connected all these formi- 
dable structures, and internal stairs, a part of 
which are now visible near the roundel, gave 
access to the upper works. But where watch- 
men once patrolled the walls that shut in 
the inner gabled buildings is now a beau- 
tiful garden; and it is impossible for us to 
imagine the castle, the simple Gothic fabric 
of Miinster’s time, scarce peering out from its 
mighty fortifications. A picture in Miinster’s 
famous geographical book, his “ Cosmog- 
raphei,” a rude piece of wood-cutting indeed, 
gives us the earliest representation of these 
walls, It was in this old Gothic castle that 
Luther was most kindly received and shown 
about by the Palsgrave Wolfgang, Ludwig’s 
younger brother. 

But in this old castle, which for centuries 
had preserved its Gothic character, a revolution 
in architecture was now tocome, the necessary 
outgrowth of the great revolutions in thought; 
and Friedrich I1., who as an old man suc- 
ceeded his brother Ludwig in 1544, stands 
in character and works upon the borderland 
leading over to higher plains, where the Re- 
naissance should take full possession of the 
fancy of scu)ptor and architect, and the Refor- 
mation of the minds of people and ruler. 

As Friedrich settled in the castle of his fa- 
thers at Heidelberg, there was an end to his 
many wanderings. In the days of his poverty 
he had blamed his brother for extravagance in 
building, but now he himself indulged in the 
same luxury. But as Friedrich was most un 
like his staid brother, so do his buildings all 
show a different spirit. ‘The plain old court 
could no longer satisfy a prince familiar with 
the elaborate and new-fashioned palaces of 
Italy and Spain. He therefore had Jacob 





OVER THE ENTRANCE TO RUPRECHT’S PALACE 








TOWER 


“ SHATTERED” 


THE POWDER 


Haidern build a “ New Court” (xeuer Flof), 
extending away out to the fortifications at 
the north-east corner of the castle, but facing 
inward. As to-day we gaze up at its three 
tiers of porticoes, having pillars of classic 
shape with fluted shafts and antique capitals, 
visions of similar colonnades in sunny Italy 
float before us, and the influence here of the 
Italian Renaissance dawns upon us. But 
strangely mingled with such classic forms are 
familiar elements borrowed from the then sur- 
rounding Gothic architecture of the old castle 
court. ‘Thus a Gothic staircase-tower clings 
incongruously to the east end of these classi 
colonnades; originally it interrupted them, for 
arches and pillars once swept on unconcealed, 
where now interposes the adjoining palace. 
At the opposite end an obtrusive wing juts 
out beyond these colonnades, a sun-dial written 
on its brow, Gothic windows peering out of its 
face, but classic monsters riding its gable, the 
whole a most bizarre medley of the new style 
of the Renaissance and the older Gothic trying 
to make peace with one another. In building 
the famous Octagonal ‘Tower Friedrich’s 
architect followed the Gothic more purely, 
but the purpose of the structure, originally in- 
tended for a bulwark, was changed, a great bell 
being here hung. The old German fortress 
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RUPRECHT’S PALACE, WATCH-TOWER, SPRING-HOUSE, AND LUDWIG’S BUILDINGS 


thus had at last its four de ’horloge, from 
which the hour-marking peals might ring out 
as they did from many a French chateau. 
Friedrich’s work in reforming the university 
was more harmonious than his art effort. ‘Thus 
he not only put into action many of the mod 
ernizing changes proposed by Melanchthon 
and the philosophical faculty, but of his own 
accord ordered that the barbarous Latin of 
the middle ages should no longer be read, 
urging the use of the more tasteful works of 
the restorers of classic culture. ‘This easy-go- 
ing old courtier and personal friend of Charles 
V. could not, however, enter with a whole 
heart into the religious movements in his own 
land, even though doing his best to be free 
from the baneful influence of the Spanish 
monarch. When, however, the people assem- 
bled in the Heiligen Geist church, instead of 
joining in the mass, broke out singing the 
Reformation hymn of victory “ Es ist ein 
Heil uns kommen her,” Friedrich took warn 
ing. By Melanchthon’s advice, he at once gave 
orders that the mass no longer be read in 
Latin, but in German; that both bread and 
wine be administered to the people in the 
sacrament, and the clergy be allowed to marry. 
On Christmas-day, 1545, in the castle chapel, 
the host was thus administered to the com- 
municant for the first time, and on January 3d 


the first Protestant service was held in the 
Heiligen Geist church. But this action pro- 
voked the “ Most Catholic ” Emperor Charles, 
and soon Friedrich was obliged to undo his 
work. But where the aged Friedrich halted, 
his earnest nephew Otto Heinrich vigorously 
took up the work. 


‘THIs prince, who reigned three short years, 
from 1556to 1559, having early joined the new 
faith and for it suffered exile and distress, in 
coming to the electoral dignity immediately 
showed the position he should take as ruler 
of the Palatinate. In March the new Prince 
Elector issued from his castle an edict order- 
ing the introduction into the whole Palatinate 
of the evangelical doctrines, and the doing 
away of all papal errors. 

The university and city also felt at once 
the magic energy of Otto Heinrich’s noble 
character. Besides caring for such matters as 
the cleaning of the streets and justice in com 
mercial affairs, he furthered the enlightenment 
of the people. He now called to his aid his 
personal friend Melanchthon, and the arrival 
of this great humanist and reformer is chroni 
cled in the academic records as one of the 
gala days in the history of Heidelberg. Many 
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were the outward changes now made in the 
university, the principal one perhaps being the 
substitution, in the place of the old scholastic 
methods, of five full professorships of Greek 
literature, ethics, physics, mathematics, poesy, 
and eloquence, and the doing away with all 
the wooden compendia of so-called Aristote- 
lian lore, for the fresh sources them- 
selves, Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, 
and Xenophon being made the text 
books. The Prince Elector showed 
his wise policy by increasing the pro- 
fessors’ salaries, and by so enriching 
the library with truly valuable, well 
chosen acquisitions that it has often 
been called his creation. 

But, while fostering with tendercare 
church and school, Otto Heinrich did 
not forget gentler, less intrusive art. 
Between two plain, gray Gothic tow- 
ers, both striving upward, there is 
unfolded to us a fagade of rich red 
stone, its quiet horizontal lines lying 
in gracefully proportioned tiers one 
above the other, while the perpen- 
dicular or wavy forms of statue and 
relief, of column and arabesque, cast 
in harmonious profusion over the 
stern architecture, transfigure it from 
ponderous stone into a living, breath- 
ing whole, telling of the poetic fan 
cies and the artistic aspirations of the 
three short years when Otto Hein- 
rich’s genius ruled. 

A pyramidal effect is attained by 
rolling and irregular cartouche deco- 
ration, and even an inexperienced 
eye will see that its geometrical and 
artificial lines are quite out of keep- 
ing with the natural swing of the 
greater part of the ornament, which, 
reveling in plant or human forms, 
follows the purest early Itahan Re- 
naissance. This is so Italian, indeed, that 
fable long connected it with the name of 
Michael Angelo. But there are no traces of the 
influence of this master from Florence ; on the 
contrary, very many details point to Pavia, 
with its older Certosa, as the spot whence 
Otto Heinrich’s artists must have drawn in- 
spiration. ‘The medallionsof Roman emperors 
between winged cupids, the arabesques above 
the windows, the decoration by statues in 
niches, the friezes of running pattern, in fact, 
the general style of the whole, all seem 
echoes from the marble front of the ornate 
cathedral at Pavia. No doubt the red color 
of the stone used in Heidelberg has misled 
some modern critics to believe that the terra- 
cotta incrustations of northern Italy have 
influenced the artist; but in Otto Heinrich’s 


facade there is nothing of the roundness pecu- 
liar to every inch of such decoration, nor of 
the lavish covering of every spot with orna 
ment, well illustrated in the retired cloisters at 
Pavia, which are so widely different from the 
proud marble facade at the same city. Many 
of the artistic features of Otto Heinrich’s pal 
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PALACE OF 


ace front, however, tell us that by the side of 
Italian influence a northern spirit was at work. 
The gables once crowning it, the pyramidal 
gateway, the cartouche decoration, the pecu 
liar division of the lower tier of windows 
with their steep gables, the Gothic arches of 
the substructure, and the elaborate coat of 
arms, all point to a northern fancy. For 

tunately, the old archives found a few years 
since confirm these inferences from the 
artistic style. From these quaint records we 
hear Alexander Colins from far-off Mechlin in 
Belgium receive the order to do all the cary 

ing not finished by one Anthoni, and sec 
Casper Fischer and Jacob Leyden, two Palat- 
inate architects, present at the closing of the 
contract. ‘This “ honorable” Alexander was a 
widely sought artist in his day, as every visitor 
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CASTLE, SEEN FROM THE EAST, SHOWING LIBRARY, OCTAGO? 


in Innspruck will understand who has seen the 
grand monuments by this sculptor in that 
Alpine city. The interior of Otto Heinrich’s 
palace also shows his skill, and as we admire 
its elaborately finished doorways, its kingly 
hall, once supported by delicately carved col- 
umns, of which only mere fragments remain, 
we wonder what part the Belgian sculptor and 
what his predecessor Anthoni may have had 
in the work, 

In 1559 this great Prince Elector was sud- 
denly taken away, and with him the older line 
of the rulers of the Palatinate became extinct. 
On his death-bed he sadly expressed the belief 
that this judgment of Heaven was sent upon 
his house because its founder, Ludwig IIL., 
had led Huss to the martyr’s pyre. 

The angry dissensions within the Protestant 
church between Lutherans, who virtually held 
to the doctrine of the real presence, and Cal- 
vinists, who as stoutly denied it, were already 
threatening when Otto Heinrich died; and 
under his successor, Friedrich I11., surnamed 
the Pious, the storm broke, to rage for years. 
With observant mind watching the counter- 
currents of thought, the serious-minded Fried- 
rich soon espoused the cause of the Calvinists, 
and with his aid the famous Heidelberg Cate- 
chism was written by Ursinus and Olevianus, 
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and accepted in 1562 by a synod of the clergy 
of the Palatinate. 

The internal and external affairs of the Pal- 
atinate were most flourishing when, in 1592, 
Friedrich IV. became Prince Elector, ruling 
until 1610. In contrast to former electors, he 
appears as a very modern prince, and with him 
everything in Heidelberg seems to take on a 
more modern face. Theskill of the French and 
Netherland Protestants who had found wel- 
come in theland roused latent native talent and 
beautified the cities. Mannheim in the broad 
Rbine plain is laid out and fortified, and an 
extensive union between the Protestant princes 
throughout Europe is attempted, while Fried- 
rich brings home as his bride the daughter 
of one of the greatest of these, William of 
Orange. The simplicity of older days is fast 
disappearing. But the changes in taste are 
nowhere more evident than in the buildings 
put up by Friedrich IV. about the castle of 
his fathers. Tearing down Ruprecht’s old 
chapel, he built a more sumptuous one, hav- 
ing over the entrance inscribed, not in homely 
German, but in Hebrew and Latin, “ The 
gate of the Lord into which the righteous 
shall enter.” Above this chapel he reared an 
elaborate palace. But the rooms this gay 
young prince occupied are no more to be rec- 
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FAGADE OF 


ognized, having long ago undergone a com- 
plete transformation. The gorgeous facades 
once brilliant with gilding and color, the royal 
esplanade (grosser A/tan ), the completed oc- 
tagonal and library towers, all speak of the 
richness of Friedrich’s taste, and of its wide 
departure from the chaste simplicity of the 
early Renaissance, best seen in the hesitating 
art of Otto Heinrich’sfacade. Here, in Fried- 
rich’s palace, the Renaissance seems fairly to 
have “ run mad”; but so luxurious and pictur 
esque is the effect produced by the profusion 
of portrait statues, of cartouche and imitated 
beaten-metal ornament, together with the 
bolder architectural lines, that we are tempted 
to find much to admire in this new and wild 
rococo, That the statues of Friedrich’s an 
cestors, adorning the court front of his palace, 
were much more to the taste of his day than 
the earlier allegorical figures of Otto Hein- 
rich’s facade, appears from the amusing nego- 


OTTO HEINRICH’S PALACE. 


tiations between the Heidelberg Chamber of 
Accounts ( Rechen- Kammer) and the sculptor 
Sebastian Gétz of Chur, chosen to do the 
work, as is related, “ because he was unmarried 
and had been praised in Munich.” ‘The old 
Rechen-Kammer thinks sixty-five florins too 
much to pay for each figure, and orders search 
to be made as to the cost of the statues of 
Otto Heinrich’s (,6tz 
grows angry, saying that in Munich he had 
received one hundred florins for like carvings, 
and that they must not make him lose more 
time. If they wanted such as are on Otto 
Heinrich’s building, planets and the like, why, 
he could make work like that for thirty florins; 
but for the portraits of the Prince Elector's 
ancestors, which must be “ artistic counterfeits,” 
he would take nothing less than sixty-five 
florins. ‘This arrangement was finally made; 
the sly Rechen-Kammer, however, taking the 
sculptor at his word, included in the contract 
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a few of the cheaper statues in the nude 
for thirty florins, even though quite out of 
harmony with the rest. Many of these 
bold forefathers of Friedrich’s proud house 
are masterpieces of realistic art, and well jus- 
tify the sculptor’s delightful confidence in 
himself. 

When on August 16, 1614, Friedrich’s son, 
the new boy prince, took the electoral dignity, 
the Catholic League and the Protestant Union, 


which he should aspire to lead, stood face to 
face with no friendly feelings, and in German 
politics there were low mutterings of bad times 
to come. But this young prince, Friedrich V., 
with his easy, light-hearted nature, little 
dreamed of trouble. His own land, the Palat 
inate, was most prosperous, his people con 
tented, and he had entered with all the aban- 
don and heedless joyousness of youth into 
the festivities which should unite him to the 
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powerful English court through his marriage 
to Elizabeth, the beautiful granddaughter of 
Mary Queen of Scots. That the youthful 
Friedrich, but eighteen years of age when he 
took the helm of state, should have been irre- 
sistibly carried on by the dangerous tendency 
everywhere seen to luxurious living is most 
natural. Besides, economy ina prince was no 
longer respectable, display being considered 
necessary to keep his position among fellow- 
monarchs. So for the daughter of the English 
king Friedrich now raised a fitting palace, 
containing all the refined comforts of the day, 
and added many a luxury of which Heidelberg 
castle had not dreamed before. Of this palace 
for his beloved Elizabeth, known as the Eng- 
lish building, the mere shell now remains, but 
the chaste simplicity of its external architec- 
ture, combined with the richness of its internal 
finish, as preserved in fragments of beautifully 
modeled stucco, show that Friedrich built 
his bride a house in keeping with the most 
modern English taste of his time. The frown- 
ing bastions of Ludwig's fortifications Fried- 
rich V. now transformed into a blooming 
garden ; a bridge that could be thrown across 
the moat, so, that Elizabeth might step from 
her rooms into the flowery walks, has, indeed, 
long since disappeared, but the garden portal, 
in the form of a triumphal arch, with the affec- 
tionate dedication “ Fredericus V. Elizabethze 
Coniugi Cariss. A.C. MDCXV.,” still re- 
mains to testify to the Elector’s devotion as well 
as to his luxurious tastes. Dense mountain for- 
ests on three sides had always dipped close 
down to the castle walls, the earlier prince 
electors having had their gardens on the level 
below, near the Neckar. Friedrich V. chose, 
however, to join his pleasure-ground to his 
dwelling, and accordingly he called the famous 
Norman Salomon de Caus to Heidelberg to 
turn the wilderness around the castle into a gar- 
den, which Louis XIV. at a later day regarded 
with jealous eye as a dangerous rival to his 
tedious creation at Versailles. About this 
famous Heidelberg garden de Caus wrote a 
proud book called “ Hortus Palatinus,” in 
which he tells of the orange-trees over four 
hundred in number, of grottoes lined with 
precious stones and coral, all beautifully re- 
flected in artificial lakes, of jets of water 
sprung upon too curious visitors, of fountains 
of marvelous work, of beasts and birds and 
statues of fantastic shape. So beautiful was 
this garden considered that Fouquiéres, the 
great Flemish painter, in a picture of Hei- 
delberg engraved by Merian, in 1620, gives it 
a prominent place. 

On November 4, 1619, Friedrich rode 
forth from these castle gates to take the 
treacherous crown of Bohemia. But as he 
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started, his royal mother, the wise daughter of 
William of Orange, looking down upon him 
from her window, sadly exclaimed, “ Now the 
Palatinate vanishes in Bohemia” (Mun gehet 
die Pfalz in Bihmen ). Three suns portentously 
appeared in the sky, and Friedrich never 
returned again to the castle of his fathers, but 
spent his life a homeless wanderer and throne 
less king. 

Inseparably leagued, demons of war an 
religious fanaticism now took matters into 
their own hands, pouring out their blood 
thirsty legions, year after year, to desolate 
Heidelberg and the Palatinate. ‘Terrible ts 
the story of this thirty years’ war, turning the 
garden of Germany into a howling waste 
At first, we see the fierce soldiery of ‘Tilly 
place their fiery torches to flourishing towns 
and villages, and then in 1621 appear before 
Heidelberg to wreak vengeance upon her for 
having given birth to the Heidelberg Cate 
chism. ‘The university, long a Protestant in 
stitution, now sank completely crippled, and 
fortwenty gloomy years, from 1632 to 1652,no 
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student matriculated and no rector was chosen! 
Her library, the world-renowned Bibliotheca 
Palatina, was, alas! an object after which the 
papal power had long lusted, and now, Heidel- 
berg crushed and herrulera fugitive, the chance 
had come to secure the prize. Pope Gregory 
XV. at once sent his nuncio Caraffa to the 
head of the Roman Catholic League, Duke 
Max of Bavaria, saying that nothing would be 
more welcome than the possession of the Pala- 
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tina, and the Bavarian prince consented to rob 
his native land to please the foreigner. Allacci, 
a Greek, and chief scriptor at the Vatican, was 
immediately dispatched over the Alps with 
orders to bring from Heidelberg every book 
and paper or parchment he could find,— 
‘without neglecting the smallest scrap” 
(senza trascurare la minima carta), read his 
gentle directions. 

The soldier ‘Tilly, for his assistance in the 
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robbery, was immediately rewarded 
by the crafty and exultant Pope with 
the following gentle message : 

“ The ruins of Heidelberg, that workshop 
of treachery and dwelling-place of godless- 
ness, will not only be a monument to thy 
heroic courage, but also a bulwark to the 
true faith; for the spiritual weapons, which 
there an atrocious heresy has used, will 
here serve as a protection to Catholic sci- 
ence, and in the hands of men versed in 
the doctrine of salvation will glorify thee 
by the extermination of the devilish lie.” 

Is it irony that this year, as his 
tribute to the rejoicing in celebrating 
the five hundredth anniversary of 
the university, Pope Leo XIII. pre- 
sents to Heidelberg, not her precious 
manuscripts themselves, but an exact 
catalogue of them all—a lean gift, 
which the German press, blinded, we 
must believe, by the gleam of the dia- 
mond order of Christ hanging from 
their Chancellor’s neck, welcomes, 
however, “as most acceptable.” 

Yet the cruel loss of the Palatina 
was but one of the many terrible 
devastations of the thirty years’ war 
throughout the land. Over the Palat- 
inate, that once sunny home of a 
contented people, wolves trooped in 
such numbers that they were said to 
be more numerous than the peas 
antry. In Nuremberg an order even 
was given that men should take two 
wives, and the priests themselves 
wege required to marry, that the des- 
ert land might be repeopled. Every 
sacred tie seemed loosed as famine 
and pestilence ravaged the land. 
But enough of these horrors. 

The long-wished-for peace at last broke 
upon ruined lands, to light up with sickly 
beams the ghastly darkness. Carl Ludwig, son 
of the throneless “ Winter King” and nephew 
of the beheaded English king, now at last 
returned to Heidelberg, after a lifetime of 
banishment and suffering, entering the city 
in 1649. The castle was so desolated that 
the returning ruler could hardly find decent 
lodgings within its once stately halls. ‘To 
every one who would rebuild in Heidel- 
berg's wasted streets he granted privileges, and 
taxes were levied upon the rich rather than 
upon the poor. The university he called to- 
gether, Spinoza and others being invited to 
fill the long-vacant professorships. ‘The other 
wise scrupulously economical prince made 
provision also for a new library, and although 
failing to receive back any of the Palatina from 
Rome, he caused some valuable manuscripts 
to be copied there. In the church he strove for 
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a freedom of the confessions, such as the land 
had neverseen. Having sorely suffered himself, 
the idea of religious toleration seems to have 
ripened in his mind; and at the consecratiqn 
of his new church at Friedrichsburg, signifi 
cantly sacred to Holy Concord, at the request 
of the Prince Elector,a Lutheran,a Reformed, 
and a Catholi 
ascended the pulpit to conduct the services. 
Untiring in his efforts to raise again his fallen 
land, he marvelously built up its finances, and 
encouraged agriculture and industry 
other prince had done. Believing that an al 
liance with the house of his overshadowing 
neighbor France would establish the prosperity 
of hisland, Carl Ludwig gave his only daughter, 
his pet Charlotte Elizabeth, or “ Lise-Lotte,” 
as he fondly called her, in marnage to Louis 
XIV.’s brother, the Duke of Orlean lhe 
secret enmity of Louis XIV. to the Palatinate 
already began to be too manifest even during 
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the life of Carl Ludwig, but happily this Elec- 
tor did not live to see what dire results would 
come to his beloved land from the treacher- 
ous neighbor in whom he had trusted. Under 
pretext of a claim to the ill-starred land 
through its unhappy princess Charlotte Eliz- 
abeth, Louis gave the notorious order, Brides 
le Palatinat (Burn the Palatinate), and the 
fearful days of the Orleans war broke upon 
Heidelberg. ‘The whole city was set on fire 
and burned to ashes, the Heiligen Geist 
church, crowded with refugees, not being 
excepted. ‘The tombs of the princely dead 
even were plundered, their bones torn up 
and scattered to the winds. At the news 
of this terrible destruction Lise-Lotte wept 
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day and night, but Louis XIV., Madame de 
Maintenon, and Bossuet rejoiced. The King 
caused a Te Deum to be sung and a coin to 
be struck representing Heidelberg in flames, 
with the legend, Heidelberga deleta, and on the 
other side his own portrait, with the words, 
Ludovicus Magnus Rex Christianissimus / 
The dawn of the eighteenth century prom- 
ised but little light to Heidelberg; with Carl 
Ludwig’s son the Protestant line of rulers had 
expired, and the new branch, a frivolous and 
unprincipled race, was sadly steeped in bigotry, 
readily lending itself to be a toy in the hands 
of Jesuit intrigue. While the handful of Cath- 
olics had seven churches at their disposal, 
the far more numerous Protestant community 
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had but one for their exclusive use, besides a 
part of the Heiligen Geist church; but even this 
part Carl Philip, with outrageous effrontery, in- 
sisted on their giving up. The Reformed, backed 
by the Protestant powers Prussiaand England, 
however, refused to yield, and the enraged 
Prince Elector declared to the people,through 
the city director, that he would remove his 
residence to Mannheim with all his officials and 
courts of law, destroy the Neckar bridge, and 
reduce Heidelberg to a mere village, where 
“grass would grow before each house.” In 
May, 1720, according to the threat, the seat 
of government was removed to Mannheim on 
the plains. 

With the decay of Heidelberg University 
the city government shared. All the official 
positions were sold to the highest bidder. 
Even pastors and teachers had to buy their 
offices, and many were removed because de- 
laying to pay the customary bribes. In the 
university professorships were hereditary, de- 
scending from father to son without regard 
to merit, while French Jesuits and ignorant 
monks occupied the majority of the placgs 
of honor and profit. ‘Iwo of these, Flad and 
Wedekind, were appointed to the censorship 
of letters just at a time when a vigorous na- 
tional literature was springing up, and men 
like Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller were 
appearing on the horizon, But the very en- 
lightened Heidelberg savants declared that 
they had no time to occupy themselves with 
the “ poor, forlorn, and vicious books” that 
the public admired as very “ clever poetry ” ; 
in them they could find “ no moral whatever,” 
only “ shocking free thought!” 

It is with a long free breath that after the 
thunder-storms of the Revolution we greet a 
clearer sky brightening over Heidelberg at 
the opening of our century, and as the rotten 
Palatinate falls to pies es, see the noble house 
of Baden come in to take the reins of govern 
ment. It would lead too far were we to try 
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HEIDELBERG FROM THE 
to picture the revival of the university in 1804, 
the restoration through Prussian influence 
of a very small portion of the Palatina, and 
the far healthier state of affairs, external and 
internal, that followed the change of thought 
consequent upon the Revolution. Nor can we 
detail the noble part taken by Heidelberg in 
later troubles, and the efforts of such scholars 
as Gervinius, Hiinsser, and many other equally 
great men to bring about a united German 
fatherland. 

In these better days, happily, the castle 
has also shared. During the eventide of the 
last century a few poets and artists alone 
caught the magic inspiration wafted from 
these heights; to the occasional visitor the 
great tun in the cellar of the castle was the 
one object worth climbing the hill to see; but 
in our own day the mighty also have felt the 
gentle force, and come to look fondly upon 
the ivy-wreathed ruin, while to hosts of all 
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tongues and tribes “ Heidelberg” is now a 
charmed word, full of sweetest, noblest memo- 
ries. But no truer friends has the ruin than 
Heidelberg’s citizens themselves, who, in 1866, 
founded a society, the “ Schloss-Verein,” to 
watch over the priceless jewel which for so 
many centuries had shone down upon their 
city from its exquisite setting of mountain and 
forest. It is from the active efforts of this 





society, its doors now thrown wide open to 
receive every stranger, that the glorious but 
sinking ruin has most to hope. And this year, 
at the great jubilee, thousands will no doubt 
swear allegiance anew to the peerless pile, 
which wrapped in golden sunlight graciously 
responds to the greeting of forest-clad sum- 
mits or holds queenly watch over city, valley, 
and river. 


Lucy M. Mitchell. 
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EMBLEMS OF HEIDELBERG. (FROM AN OLD WOOD-CUT BY MERIAN.) 
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CHARLOTTE COOPER, 


peree or sixty years ago the gypsies in 
England were a much more remarkable 
race than they are at present. The railway 
had not come to break up their habits, there 
were hundreds of lonely places in dell and 
dingle where they could hatch the tan or 
pitch the tent, their blood had been little 
mixed with that of the Gorgio, or Gentile; 
they spoke their language with greater purity 
than at present, and still kept their old char- 
acteristics unchanged. If they had the faults 
of Arabs, they had also many of their good 
qualities. If they stole horses and foraged on 
farmers, if their women told fortunes, lied, and 
sometimes cheated a man out of all his ready 
money by pretending to find a treasure in his 
cellar, on the other hand they were extremely 
grateful and honest to those who befriended 
them, and manifested in many ways a rough 
manliness which partially redeemed their 
petty vices. They were al!, as are many of 
their sons at present, indomitable “rough 
riders,” “of the horse horsey,” and to a man 
boxers, so that many of them were distin- 
guished in the prize-ring, the last of these 
being Jem Mace. At this time there prevailed 
among the English Romany a strong, mutual 
faith, a tribal honesty, which was limited, but 
all the stronger for that, even as the arms of 
aman grow stronger when he loses the use 
of his legs. They were a people of powerful 
frames, passions, and traditional principles. 
Their weak children soon died from the hard- 
ships of nomadic life, the remainder illustrated 
selection by suffering, and the survival of the 
fittest —to fight. 

With such characteristics there could not 
fail among the gypsies many striking instances 
of warm friendship, intense love, and the 
fidelity which endures even till death. This 
was known of them when little else was known 
beyond their most apparent and _ repulsive 
traits. Walter Scott indulged in no romantic 
license when he depicted Hayraddin Man- 
grabin as devoted to Quentin Durward ; even 
at present the incident of a thoughtful gift 
or any little act of kindness to them will be 
remembered with a gratitude out of all pro- 
portion to its value, and go the rounds of all 
the Romany in the United States. And there. 
fore when men fell in love with women there 
often resulted those instances of intense passion 

"See also “ Visiting the Gypsies,” by the same 
author, in this magazine for April, 1883. 


and steady faith, which at the present day are 
really becoming mythical. ‘The gypsy in this, 
as in everything else, has been a continuation 
of the middle ages, or of the romance era. 

Such a passion was inspired more than half 
a century ago by Jack Cooper, the Aurumen- 
gro Rom, or Fighting Gypsy, in a girl of his 
own tribe. Her name was Charlotte Lee, and 
it was about 1830 that Leslie, the Royal Acad- 
emician, led by the fame of her beauty, 
painted the picture, now in New York in the 
possession of his sister Miss Emma Leslie, 
from which the engraving here given was 
taken. The fame of her charms still survives 
among her people, and when a few days ago 
as I write, | was talking of Charlotte to some 
gypsies of her kin, near Philadelphia, | was 
asked if I meant the AXinkeni; +t that is, the 
Beautiful one. 

I have known her very well in her old age ; 
at one time I saw her very frequently, when 
she lived at Bow Common. Once in convers- 
ing with Mr. George Borrow, the author of 
“ Lavengro,” I mentioned Charlotte, when 
he informed me that he believed she was the 
only one of her people in Great Britain of 
pure Romany blood. I doubt this very much; 
in fact I think I know of two or three of her 
kin camped within half an hour of tramway 
from where I write, who are as unmixed in 
blood, as they are assuredly much darker, than 
the Beauty ever was. She is thus described as 
she was in Mr. Borrow’s “ Lavo Lil,” in a 
page which gives her whole story : 


“ There is a very small tent about the middle of 
Wandsworth Common; it belongs to a lone female’ 
whom one frequently meets wandering, seeking an 
opportunity to dkker (tell fortunes to) some credulous 
servant girl. It is hard that she should have to do so, 
as she is more than seventy-five years of age, but if 
she did not she would probably starve. She is very 
short of stature, being little more than five feet and an 
inch high, but she is wonderfully strongly built. H« 
face is broad with a good-humored expression upon 
it, and in general with very little vivacity; at times, 
however, it lights up, and then all the gypsy beams 
forth. Old as she is, her hair, which is very long, is 
as black as the plumage of a crow, and she walks 
sturdily, and if requested would take up the heaviest 
man in Wandsworth and walk away with him. She is 
upon the whole the oddest gypsy woman ever seen ; 
see her once and you will never forget her. Who is 
she? Why, Mrs. ¢ ooper, the wife of Jack Cooper, the 
fighting gypsy, once the terror of all the light- weights 
of the English ring, who knocked West Country Dick 


t Rinkeni, pretty. In Hindostani rangin/, gayly col 
ored, 





From a painting by C. R. Leslie. Engraved by C. A. Powell. 
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[From the original in possession of Miss Emma Leslie. | 
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to pieces, and killed Paddy O’Leary the ‘ Pot-Boy ’— 

ack Randall’s pet? Ah, it would have been well for 
feck if he had always stuck to his true lawful Romany 
wife, whom at one time he was very fond of, and whom 
he used to dress in silks and satins and best scarlet 
cloth, purchased with the money gained in his fair, 
gallant battles in the ring.” 


But he did not stick to her. This was all 
in the early days of gypsydom, when fine scar- 
let cloth was sought by the Romany women, 
and much worn, and there was great faith in luck 
and the world wagged merrily on in its old way. 
Jack Cooper, like Samson, found a Delilah in 
a Gorgio or Gentile girl, who did not wear 
scarlet openly, yet was all the more openly a 
Scarlet woman, de /a plus pire espece. And 
then the un-luck began. To maintain her fine 
and gay “all that he got he valued not, but 
gave to her straightway.” It was but little to 
the Painted Shame,—so he “ sold his fights ” 
for money, by doing which he lost his friends 
and backers, as the chronicle of the ring hath 
it, and even plundered his poor wife, the 
Rinkeni Romani, of all she had, even to her 
last blankets. And finally, out of sheer infat- 
uation, when his mistress was accused of a 
theft, Jack assumed the guilt and declared 
himself to be the criminal. 

Allhis friends left him, the Jezebel first of all; 
yet not quite all, for Charlotte remained true, 
supporting him while in prison and feeing alaw- 
yer on the little money which she picked up by 
fortune-telling. All of this was long ago, when 
such devotion was a part of Romany life; yet 
even at the present day there is not a gypsy 
of the old tribes who cannot out of his own 
personal knowledge tell strange stories of the 
incredible efforts which wives have made to 
aid imprisoned husbands, who, however, treat 
them with great severity. 

Jack was transported for a long time, and 
never returned. When her husband was 
bitchardé padel o kadlo pani, or sent across the 
ocean, Charlotte was young and beautiful as 
she was clever, but no one among the tribes 
ever said she had a lover since her Xom left her. 
She had a son Oliver, who was named after old 
Tom Oliver, who seconded Jack in all his win- 
ning battles, and was noted for having done 
so when his principal beat the famous Hardy 
Scroggins, whom Jack Randall himself never 
dared to fight. This son Oliver I have also 
known very well, a plump, old-fashioned gypsy, 
very good-natured and remarkably polite. 

Mr. Borrow says that old Charlotte had 
very little vivacity, “save at times.” It is, I 
trust, no disrespect to a great man to say that 
Mr. Borrow was not exactly the person to 
inspire vivacity or gayety in others. Those 
gypsies who have met him remember him 
chiefly as one who found fault with them for 
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neglecting the language and ways of their 
fathers, and who informed them that they 
were all mere posh an posh, or half-breeds. I 
always found old Charlotte remarkably viva- 
cious, certainly the “ brightest” woman of her 
years I ever met. She looked like a very old 
woman indeed, kept young by some incredible 
vitality —it always seemed to me that she 
was a witch without malice or mischief. It 
was very entertaining to talk with her in 
Romany about the “ affairs of Egypt,” of the 
great prize-fights and strange people, all long 
since passed away. 

“ Great people pass into poetry.” Charlotte 
Cooper was great in her way among her 
people, as there is a song on her, which Mr. 
Borrow has preserved. It runs as follows in 
the original Romany : 


“ Charlotta se miro nav, 
Shom a puro Purun ; 

My romado me 
The kuring Vardomescro. 


“ Mukkede me for a lubbeny 
Who chored a ranis kissi ; 

Yuv pende twas yuv so lelde 
And so was bitchadé pddel.” 


ENGLISH, 


“ Charlotte Cooper is my name, 
I am a real old Lee; 

My husband was Jack Cooper, 
The fighting Romany. 


“ He left me for a shameful girl 
Who stole a purse; while he 

Took all the hens and all the shame 
And went beyond the sea.” 


Apropos of the gypsies, I observe that my 
assertion that the word clim-kan, Zingan or 
Zingari is not of Greek origin, as Miklasich 
asserts, but Indian, has been vigorously op- 
posed. I have recently ascertained from 
“ Ramasee-ana,” that the Thugs of India, 
who were a branch of Hindoo gypsydom, 
designed themselves as Chingari and Chin- 
gani. I am indebted for this observation to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

In connection with what I have said of 
Charlotte Cooper, something remains to be 
said of the artist who painted her portrait. I 
trust that the reader will here pardon a slight 
digression illustrating the saying that “ the 
world is not as large as it seems to be.” Miss 
Eliza Leslie, the elder sister of Charles, was 
one of the intimates of my youth, and I was 
accustomed to hear from her many anecdotes 
of her brother. Tom Taylor, who edited his 
“ Life and Letters ” (many of which were ad- 
dressed to Eliza), was also a friend of mine. 
While a young man he, too, had been afri- 
ondo, or gypsy-struck, and had made a MS, 
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vocabulary of their language, which he per- 
mitted me to use, and from which I obtained 
several words newtome. I have not the least 
doubt that he too had known Charlotte, as it 
would be rather a wonder if he had not. Les- 
lie belonged to a school, now growing rare in 
these days of impressionism, of men who were 
dramatic artists on canvas. The stage, with 
all its accessories of dress and attitude, influ- 
enced him from childhood, as it did many of 
his contemporaries, but none so much as him- 
self. There are two ways of using the word 
“ theatrical,” and Leslie’s was entirely of the 
best. We may admit that, as, for example, in 
“The Duchess” and “Sancho or the Rivals,” 
there was much use of dress and “ proper- 
ties,” but it was well chosen and finely adapted ; 
in “ The Girl with the Locket” — which I cite 
at random —there is a studied /ose, but it 
is well studied. There are artists at the 
present day who blame this fose, yet who 
with all their naturalism produce nothing 
which will seem any more natural to the next 


Norte. Mr. Leland’s very interesting article entitled 
“Visiting the Gypsies,” in THE Century for April, 
1883, led me to make some inquiries respecting Char. 
lotte Cooper. A few days ago business led me to Lime- 
house, not far from the scene of the opening chapters 
of “ Our Mutual Friend,” and to my surprise, in a most 
singular situation, I discovered some trace of Charlotte. 
In a yard, to which access is had by going through a 
pom nee, the gate of the yard being bolted and 
yarred, as if to withstand a siege, I found a gypsy van. 
It was occupied, at the time of my visit, by a woman 
and three children, neither of whom bore the slightest 
physical resemblance to the “tribe,” but one could not 
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generation, while it is certain that they create 
nothing as beautiful or as déserving to be 
called art. Leslie appears to have been him- 
self a little “affected unto” the Romany, as 
is shown by his “Sir Roger de Coverly among 
the Gypsies” and by the truthfulness with 
which he has caught their expression. There 
are many portraits of these people by great 
artists in which there is nothing to really dis- 
tinguish them from Italians, and I have seen 
“A Gypsy Family” painted entirely after 
Jewish models. Morland, as might have been 
expected, was a man who could set forth the 
kalo foki, or dark people, to absolute perfec- 
tion. I have seen a picture of his, entitled 
simply “ A Cattle Dealer,” in which the ex- 
pression of the half-blood Romany was given 
with wonderful accuracy. A few years ago 
there was a “ M’liss” in the annual exhibition 
of the Royal Academy which was apparently 
after a gypsy model, and in which, by chance 
or truth, the expression was to perfection 
Romany. 
Charles G. Leland. 


be ng in their company without discovering true 
traits of the “ wanderers.” A happy thought occurred 
that I might find some clue to Charlotte, so I casually 
mentioned her name. The woman at once said ; “ We 
called her Clementina. Her husband was transported 
to Western Australia. After some time he wrote home 
to say that if she were yet single she was not to re- 
main so, as he did not see any chance of ever coming 
home. She did not follow his advice, but remained 
single till her death, which took place afew years ago. 
Thereare some of her people now on Wandsworth Flats 
(one of the London suburbs), if you go there you are 
sure to find them.” 
T. E., KERRIGAN, 
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A LIGHTNING FLASH. 


HAT brief, wild flash, it seems to me, 
Was some unmeasurable power, 
Some devastating force set free 
In a sublime, chaotic hour — 


A force beyond our groping thought, 
Beyond our will and knowledge; yet 

I know that fearless men have caught 
The lightning of the heavens and set 


Its fire within their eager hands, 
Shaped it and used it to their need, 
As, by their labor, in our lands 

The flower takes beauty from the seed; 


I know that every drop of dew 
That hangs on purple lilac-bells, 

Or on the ever-greening yew, 
Holds locked in its transparent cells 


A fire as fierce and strong and loud 
As that which shoots in jagged lines 
Out of a summer thunder-cloud 

And scars the lofty trunks of pines. 





George Edgar Montgomery. 














COLONEL SPAIGHT’S PREJUDICES. 


i a certain great English-speaking town, 
which I hesitate further to particularize, 
there once lived a wealthy, warm-hearted, and 
rather eccentric gentleman, of the name of Me- 
nander Spaight. In his youth he had entered 
the army, had served his country with efficiency 
and with some distinction, and had finally 
retired with the rank of colonel. At the time 
I am thinking of, he may have been about 
fifty years of age—appearing above or below 
that age according as his health and humor 
were good or the reverse, or according to the 
prepossessions of the observer. His profile 
was aristocratic, for he came of an ancient 
and honorable family; the nose was finely 
molded, and he wore his gray mustache 
clipped short, in order not to conceal the 
shortness of his upper lip and the handsome 
curve of his mouth. His chin was short and 
straight, with a cleft down the middle of it; 
his hair was gray like his mustache, and, though 
thin on the crown, had a graceful hyacinthine 
curl in it above the ears and round the back. 
He carried this fine-looking head erect, and 
his whole demeanor had an agreeable sol- 
dierly air about it —a sense of square shoulders 
and trim waist; though, to be sure, the belt 
which the Colonel had worn when he was a 
lieutenant was now able to embrace, at the 
utmost, not more than 180° of longitude, and 
no doubt the worthy Colonel was content that 
his days of uniform had given place to the 
easy and genial period of sack-coat and waist- 
coat. A portly gentleman’s waistcoat marks 
the high-water level of modern civilization. 
Of all invented garments it is at once the 
most discreet, the most undaunted, the most 
liberal, and the most conservative. Although it 
seems to be but the corollary andimplication of 
_ the coat, it is the sheerest creation of sartorial 
genius ; its modest prominence disarms criti- 
cism, and its very frankness leads us to ignore 
what it pretends to avow. Colonel Spaight 
was not so deficient in good sense and manly 
feeling as not to honor his waistcoats; and 
his waistcoats, for their part, were a tacit com- 
mentary upon his taste and high-breeding. 
The Colonel, as has been intimated, was 
well supplied with worldly goods, and though 
by no means of an extravagant or ostentatious 
turn, he knew how to live comfortably and 
handsomely, and did not forbear to do so. 
The house which he occupied was situated in 


a quarter of the town that might be de- 
scribed as the boundary between the fashion 
of the last generation and that of the pres- 
ent one. It was not an antiquated house, and 
it was not a modern one,—neither genuine 
Queen Anne, nor Norman-Shaw Queen Anne. 
It was built of brick, and was of generous 
size; in point of fact, it was not one house, 
but two, standing together back to back, and 
each having an entrance on a different street. 
These streets ran into each other, at an acute 
angle, a little way farther down, the space 
between the house and the apex of the angle 
being occupied by the Colonel's stable and 
stable-yard, inclosed by high brick walls. In 
former years the two houses had probably 
been one; but its dimensions proving more 
than sufficient for any smaller establishment 
than that of a nobleman, it had been divided 
in twain; the communications had been walled 
up, and its left hand, so to speak, thenceforth 
knew not what its right hand did. The divis- 
ion was an unequal one; the part in which 
the Colonel lived was nearly a third larger 
than the other. What he wanted with so 
ample a dwelling was not apparent. He was 
a bachelor, and entertained scarce any com- 
pany ; and old soldiers are generally believed 
to prefer snug quarters. Possibly he resided 
on different floors of the house at different 
times of the year; at all events, he remained 
beneath its roof all the year round, never go- 
ing to the seaside or country in summer, or 
accepting invitations to his friends’ shooting- 
boxes in the autumn. Not that he was unsocial 
or a misanthrope, but he had his own ideas 
and theories as to self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence. He had few near relatives, and 
they were near only in a relative sense; and 
his warrior companions were, most of them, 
dead or abroad. He was too old to care for 
new acquaintances, and not old enough to 
dread solitude. He belonged to one ortwo good 
old clubs; but though he paid his dues more 
regularly than many more active members, 
he seldom entered their portals. He was 
theoretically liberal in politics, butthe conduct 
of his daily life was conservative. He dined 
alone in his great dining-room, in full evening 
dress, gazed at by voiceless footman and 
butler in plush and silk stockings, and by the 
not more voiceless portraits of his ancestors, 
glooming downat him from the walls. Every 
morning he mounted a blood mare, and rode 
out in the park, touching his hat ever and 
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anon to some face he recognized ; and every 
afternoon he arrayed himself in marching cos- 
tume, and footed the pavements in a two 
hours’ constitutional. Once a week he went 
into the city, and spent half an hour with his 
men of business. Had he no otheroccupation ? 
Yes, an important and secret one; he was 
writing a book! It was not a book about the 
science of war, or about fortification as modi- 
fied by recent improvements in projectiles, or 
about the history of ammunition, or any such 
subject as you would naturally suppose might 
interest a gentleman of his profession. No; 
it was a volume upon “ Esoteric Religion.” 
It originated in an essay which, soon after his 
retirement from the army, he had sent to one 
of the quarterly reviews. The review had 
promptly returned it, whereupon Colonel 
Spaight had recorded a vow that not only 
should the essay be published, but that it 
should be published in so developed and in- 
controvertible a shape that it should forever 
remain the acknowledged authority on the 
subject. With this end in view he added sev- 
eral hundred books to his library, together 
with many reams of the best letter-paper, and 
set resolutely and methodically to work. It 
was very agreeable employment; and if, at 
any time, it began to pall upon him a little, 
the thought of the contempt and annihilation 
it would bring upon the editor of the re- 
view stimulated him to fresh exertions. In 
no one of the numberless religious systems 
which he investigated was there any Land 
of Promise for that unhappy editor. 

I have said that Colonel Menander was a 
bachelor; but it should be added that — 
whether from religious, philosophical, or per- 
sonal considerations does not certainly appear 
—he expressly and explicitly discountenanced 
the marriage institution. He declared, what 
was incontrovertible, that all the misfortunes 
of mankind arose from the union of the sexes; 
and averred that woman was created only in 
order to place before man, in a compact and 
portable shape, the image and incarnation of 
everything that he was to avoid. What man 
was created for he omitted to- explain; certainly 
history does not seem to show that he has 
uniformly profited by the warning. I am 
inclined to fancy that there may have been a 
time when the Colonel — or at any rate the 
Lieutenant—may not have entertained the 
above-quoted opinion; a time, indeed, when 
he may have not entertained it enough. But 
this is a surmise merely ; I can adduce posi- 
tively no evidence in support of it. 

As a logical consequence of his views as to 
matrimony, the Colonel, like my Uncle Toby 
and the elder Weller, avouched a strong an- 
tipathy to widows. A widow, to his apprehen- 


sion, was a sort of materialized evil conscience, 
the nightmare of a crime. Her existence was 
palpable evidence that another man had gone 
astray, had defied the Colonel’s opinions, 
and had, to be sure, suffered the fitting penalty 
of so doing. A maiden was a threat, a mar- 
ried woman was a blow; a widow was the 
black flag and extermination. The Colonel 
would no more have held converse with a 
widow than he would have shaken hands with 
the Asiatic cholera or invited the Headless 
Horsemantodinner. In somber moods, hisim- 
agination was oppressed with the idea of the 
number of widows there must be in the world, 
and of the added horror of death for the man 
who leaves a widow behind him. And since 
all women who were not actually widows were 
so potentially, we may infer that the Colonel 
did not much smile upon the sex. I will not 
affirm that he absolutely preferred (as he 
should have done) a homely woman to a 
handsome one; or that an aged maiden lady 
on her death-bed was a more lovely object 
to him than a virgin in her teens; but it may 
reasonably be assumed that he regarded a 
comely unmarried woman of thirty with more 
confidence than if she had been twenty; and 
possibly he would have preferred forty to 
either. He was wont to profess a general 
approval of nuns, as of malefactors who had 
had the good taste to put themselves in jail; 
but he never did anything practical in the 
way of promoting the order; and very likely 
their sable and flowing garments put him in 
mind of what he most abhorred. After all, it 
was a sort of oblique compliment to widows 
that the Colonel should have betrayed so 
much personal as well as theoretical fear of 
them. 

I think of nothing more to add to this 
preliminary description of the Colonel, un- 
less it be that the other part of his house 
was unoccupied. The Colonel would not ac- 
cept any tenants; and though the rent of the 
premises would have made a perceptible ad- 
dition to his income, and though he never 
entered the place from one year’s end to the 
other, he kept to his resolution, and paid his 


.taxes on the unused property, and the cost 


of keeping it in repair, without grumbling. 
He could afford to keep the house empty, he 
would reply to inquirers; and what sort of 
tenants could he look for? They must either 
be bachelors, in which case they would be 
bringing home loose companions, and raising 
the deuce generally; or they would be married 
men, in which case they would have wives, 
who might at any moment become widows. 
Besides, it was disturbing to a man of the 
Colonel’s studious and philosophical habits 
to have strangers living under the same roof 
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with him, even when there was a brick parti- 
tion between. The pursuit of esoteric religion 
was not compatible with so close human 
fellowship. Suppose the tenants were to set 
up a piano against the wall? or have children? 
or explode their gasometer? The idea was 
inadmissible in any shape, and so were all 
applicants up to the time when this tale be- 
gins. 
Il. 


ONE morning, however, just after Colonel 
Spaight had returned from his canter in the 
park, a cab drove up to his portal with two 
large trunks weighing it down behind, and the 
head of a young gentleman in a tweed travel- 
ing-cap poked out of the window. As soon 
as the cab stopped, the owner of the head 
opened the door, without waiting for cabbie, 
bearing in his hands and under his arms a 
hat-box, a Gladstone bag, a bundle of rugs, 
and a cluster of canes and umbrellas. “ Get 
down the boxes, cabbie,” said he, “and stand 
by to hand them into the hall.” He then ran 
up the steps, pulled the bell-handle, and, 
while awaiting its being answered, faced about, 
and glanced up and down the grave old street 
with a pleasant and lively countenance. He 
was a good-looking, rather slender young fel- 
low, with blue eyes and straight features, and 
might have been twenty-five years old. 

The door opened, and a solemn domestic 
appeared, who confronted him with manifest 
and forbidding astonishment, which increased 
as his gaze wandered from the young gentle- 
man himself to the two large trunks which the 
cabbie had by this time thumped down upon 
the pavement. 

“ Colonel Spaight at home ?” inquired the 
visitor briskly. “ I’m Mr. Frank Yule.” 

“The Colonel never sees no one at this 
hour of the day, sir,” the domestic replied 
chillingly. “Shall I say you'll call again, sir?” 

“ You had better help cabbie up with my 
trunks,” returned the other, “and pay him 
his fare; I'll make it all right with you. The 
Colonel expects me; he got my telegram, 
didn’t he ?” 

“ There was a telegram come, about two 
hours back, sir,” said the domestic, with hesi- 
tation ; “ but the Colonel he was hout in the 
Park, and he wouldn't get it before lunch- 
time, sir.” 

“Tf I were you, I'd see that he gets it right 
off,” Mr. Yule replied, stepping past the ser- 
vitor into the hall, and depositing his bags 
and umbrellas upon the settee. “ And give 
him this letter at the same time,” he added, 
taking an envelope from his pocket. “ I’m 
the Colonel’s cousin. Look alive now!” 
The servant again glanced doubtfully at the 
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new-comer; but at length, concluding that 
discretion was the better part of valor, he 
murmured yieldingly, “ Oh, I beg your par- 
don, sir; I'll inform the Colonel hat once,” 
and retired promptly with the envelope. Dur- 
ing his absence Mr. Yule sauntered up and 
down the hall, stroking his flaxen mustache, 
humming an air below his breath, and now 
and then stopping to examine critically some 
good engravings that hung on the walls. By 
and by there was a sound as of voices above 
stairs,—a strong, resonant voice, as of one 
whospoke commandingly. The next moment 
down the stairs came tripping rapidly the 
solemn domestic, with most of his solemnity 
and starch eliminated, and an expression 
about him as of one who, asks your pardon 
for presuming to serve you to the utmost of 
his capacity. The gist of his message was, 
that if Mr. Yule would have the goodness to 
walk upstairs, the Colonel would see him im- 
mediately ; and that meanwhile all imagina- 
ble attention should be lavished upon his 
luggage. So Mr. Yule ran upstairs, with his 
traveling-cap in his hand, and with the light 
step of his twenty-five years. A door stood 
open opposite the landing ; and on the thresh- 
old stood the gray-headed, erect figure of 
the Colonel, looking all the more soldierly by 
reason of the riding-dress which he had not 
yet removed. Mr. Yule walked up to him, 
and they grasped each other's hands, looking 
each other straight in the face the while, 

“I didn’t expect you, you know,” said the 
Colonel, in a restrained tone, but drawing him 
into the room with a certain cordiality. “So 
you're Bob Yule’s son? I knew he had mar- 
ried; but that took him out of my limits, you 
see. You look like him; but he was darker.” 

“My mother was blonde,” observed the 
young man. 

“ And you were born in the United States?” 

“Yes. Shall I be in your way? I only 
decided to sail at the last moment; so insteatl 
of posting my letter, 1 brought it; but I tele- 
graphed. I'll go to a hotel, if you like. But 
you are the only man I know over here. Of 
course | don’t know you, except from hearing 
father tell about you. He was always telling 
about Cousin Menander. I guess you must 
have had some good times together, Shall I 
bother you ?” . 

“ He is like him, begad!” muttered the 
Colonel, with a secret smile. “I’m living 
rather out of the world of late years,” he con- 
tinued aloud; “ I’m a busy man —in a cer- 
tain way; and it’s not as it was when Bob 
and I were young. But I should not have 
wished you to go anywhere else than here; 
and I hope you'll stay as long as you find it 
agreeable.” 
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“Then, that’s all right,” said Frank Yule. 
“ By the way, Cousin Menander, you're not 
married, are you?” 

“Er—no!” said the Colonel, in a pecu- 
liar tone. 

“ I’m not, either,” rejoined Frank ; “ and I 
don’t mean to be.” 

The Colonellooked at him intently. “‘ You're 
rather young to say that, aren’t you?” 

“ I’m young, but I’ve had some experience. 
There’s only one thing that I hate worse than 
a marriageable girl.” 

“ What is that ?” inquired the Colonel, in 
an abrupt voice. 

“ Widows!” returned Frank, emphatically. 

“Gad!” ejaculated the Colonel, leaning 
back in his chair. 

“ And I'll tell you why,” added the other, 
“sometime. But may | go somewhere where 
I can take off my ulster and wash my hands? ” 

“ Certainly, my boy,” exclaimed the older 
gentleman, pulling himself together, and get- 
ting up. “ Yourroom isn’t ready yet, perhaps; 
but come into my quarters, if you don’t mind, 
and we'll dress together. Lunch will be ready 
directly.” 

It would be pleasant to trace the successive 
steps by which these two persons, so different 
in their character, circumstances, and tradi- 
tions, advanced towards mutual affection and 
confidence. They were a constant agreeable 
surprise to each other. By entirely different 
paths they had arrived at many identical 
results ; the younger saw many of his theories 
illustrated by the elder’s experience, and the 
elder found much of his experience confirmed 
by the younger’s theories. Both were, at bot- 
tom, honest, intelligent, and good-humored; 
and both had a native bias or originality, 
whereby they approached subjects from an un- 
conventional point of view. Attracted, in the 
first place, by the outward bond of a, so to say, 
vicarious friendship, they soon established new 
and independent bonds of their own. The 
radical American ideas which Yule could pro- 
mulgate upon occasion tickled the fancy of 
the ideally republican Englishman; and the 
latter’s essential and unconscious conserva- 
tism soothed the constitutional love of peace 
and comfort inherent in the American. 
Colonel Menander, again, found the dullness 
and rigidity of the routine into which he had 
lapsed pleasantly stimulated and relaxed by 
the enterprise and curiosity of Cousin Frank: 
the latter wanted to see the world, and the 
former felt a second youth waxing warm in 
him, with the friendly desire to act as guide 
and interpreter. Yule’s hostility to marriage 
and widows dissolved all the Colonel’s re- 
serves and apprehensions; nay, he at times 
actually detected himself deprecating the ex- 


treme severity of the young man’s judgments; 
and Frank enjoyed his whimsical hobby all 
the more, on account of the earnest gravity 
with which his host discussed it. The solemn 
old house became quite transfigured in the 
course of a week or two; and when the Colonel 
opened the secret drawer of his being, and 
revealed the unfinished manuscript of “ Eso- 
teric Religion,” Yule had so much to say 
about a score or more of new American relig- 
ions, from Mormonism to Spiritualism, of 
which the Colonel had till then heard noth- 
ing, that the worthy philosopher felt con- 
strained to enlarge his previous scope of 
argument by a mass Of fresh material, which 
bade fair ere long to outgrow the whole bulk 
of the original plan. The two cousins talked 
together immensely, and found as much to 
say a8 if, instead of making each other's ac- 
quaintance for the first time, they were old 
friends who had been separated for a genera- 
tion, and were recounting to each other all 
the events, adventures, and reflections that 
had occurred to them in the interval. 

I have just said that Frank Yule wanted to 
see the world; by which is meant, not merely 
or chiefly the streets, houses, churches, and 
museums of the famous city of which he had 
become an inhabitant, but likewise its human 
element, the structure and character of its civ- 
ilization, its manners, customs, and usages — 
in a word, its society. ‘That the Colonel had 
the entry of the best society we already know ; 
but it is most unlikely that he would ever 
have availed himself of that privilege, apart 
from his desire to gratify his young cousin. 
The season was just beginning, however; 
Frank had no misgivings and no _ hesita- 
tions; the Colonel screwed up his courage, 
summoned all his resolution, furbished anew 
his long-neglected arsenal of polite small-talk 
and behavior,—and took the plunge! He 
was destined to go deep before coming up 
again. 

Society is a strange magnet ; it seems very 
negative, very repellent sometimes, until we 
have come in contact with it; and then it be- 
gins to draw us with all the force of gravitation. 
Wecannottell what itis that wins us; we cannot 
describe the nature of the fascination ; on the 
other hand, when the fit isin abeyance, we scorn 
and ridicule it; but, nevertheless, when the 
fatal hour comes round again, there we are on 
duty once more. So Cousin Frank and Cousin 
Menander were often very satirical and critical 
over their glass of punch before going to bed, 
after the labors of the day were over; or in 
the morning as they sipped their coffee and 
recalled their adventures ; but from four o’clock 
until midnight they were running in and out 
of other people’s houses, or letting other peo- 
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ple run in or out of theirs, just as if they liked 
it. They began by giving a dinner to halfa 
dozen gentlemen —a stag party; this led to 
the making of a few calls, and the next time 
they gave a dinner there were ladies present ; 
and the next the dinner was followed by a 
reception, at which the women outnumbered 
the men. ‘To be sure, there were no widows 
present ; or, if there were, they had remarried ; 
but what a change from the Spartan virtue of 
a few weeks before! The Colonel looked at 
his reflection in the looking-glass the next 
morning with some anxiety, as if he half ex- 
pected to behold an unknown countenance 
returning his gaze; but he heard Frank in his 
neighboring room whistling in his usual light- 
hearted manner while he shaved himself; and 
he concluded, with a sigh, that one must not 
be too rigid a stickler for external consistency ; 
and that the true sign of a constant spirit lay 
in constant dallying with inconstancy, just 
as the best test of indifference to cold is to go 
in bathing through the ice. While he was 
contemplating this paradox, the voice of Frank 
came to him from afar. 

“T say, Cousin Menander!” 

“ Hullo!” 

“ That young Countess Delphine was rather 
a good sort, wasn’t she?” 

“ By Jove!’’ murmured the Colonel to 
himself, as he buttoned his braces, “ that’s an 
odd thing! I was just thinking of her!” 


III, 


F RANK’s observation had evinced judgment; 
the young Countess Delphine was a very good 
sort indeed. Young she was, though not too 
young ; indeed, the grace of her manner, and 
a certain charming and winning self-posses- 
sion, gave the impression of greater age than 
her lovely face and figure warranted. She 
had probably been brought up in society from 
her babyhood, and with such intelligent care 
as to give her all requisite practical experience 
without taking away that fresh, girlish quality, 
the lack of which no artifice can make good. 
For the rest, she was a new figure in the 
drawing-rooms of this town; there, at all 
events, she was making her début, and (we 
may suppose) was not unconscious that a 
husband was one amongthe many adventures 
that might befall her. As her name indicated, 
she was of French extraction, but she spoke 
English in a manner to make one regret that 
all pretty English girls were not French. Her 
dresses were pronounced by a fashionable 
poet of the day to be “ perfect lyrics”; they 
seemed to be a spontaneous flowering out of 
her enchanting nature, rather than an applied 
emanation from the brain of M. Worth. As 


regards her credentials, it is enough to say 
that she was chaperoned by Lord and Lady 
Featherstone ; and her ladyship had said in 
confidence to a discreet friend that whoever 
married her would find combined in her the 
wisdom of the serpent, the harmlessness of the 
dove, and a very pretty fortune in her own 
right. The discreet friend was not Colonel 
Spaight; but the Colonel, as well as every- 
body else, was informed of it within the next 
few hours. 

“It's a great pity,” he remarked to Frank. 

“ What is?” 

“It takes away her last chance, you know. 
A girl who is pretty and clever, and has no 
money, may live to die unmarried ; but the 
bank-account settles it. She’ll be Mrs. Some- 
body before the season’s over.” 

“If she’s as clever as she is pretty, and has 
money to fall back on, maybe she'll see her 
way to getting on without marrying.” 

“ You're an optimist this morning,” said 
Menander, cracking his egg. The two gen- 
tlemen were at breakfast. 

“You flatter me. But as to marriages, after 
all, the fault is sometimes mutual. I dare say 
there are many good girls who would keep 
out of it if they were taken in hand in time. 
You see, they’re all brought up, and brought 
out, with the idea that a husband is the sive 
gua non for them. Now, if one were to go the 
other way to work with them,—prove to 
them that to get a husbandis to lose a man,— 
how does that notion strike you? I believe 
some good might come of it.” 

“There is a great deal in education!” 
murmured Menander, tucking his napkin over 
his waistcoat musingly. 

‘And no persons are more amenable to 
education than clever girls,” added Frank. 

“ Of course, you know,” resumed the Colo- 
nel after a pause, “it isn’t woman in the ab- 
stract that is so bad; what I mean is, it’s the 
position she occupies, the things she does. 
If some women were men, they'd be better 
than most men one knows,—if you know 
what I mean. One doesn’t object to a girl’s 
beauty; it may be rather agreeable than 
otherwise. The deuce of it is the use of it she 
makes. What I mean to say is, that if such a 
thing as a wife had never been invented,— 
nor anything of that sort,—I should be as 
fond of women as any man,” 

“Of women in the abstract, that is to 
say?” 

“That’s my meaning exactly. Not that 
I’m above using an illustration either. It’s 
always a great point in an argument to have 
a good illustration. ‘Take this very girl we’ve 
been talking about —the Countess Delphine. 
Now, imagine her a man 7" 
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“TI don’t know about that,” said Frank, 
shaking his head. “The trouble about women 
is, they’re so all-of-a-piece. I don’t believe I 
should take much stock in a man who was 
like the Countess Delphine ; and I don’t think, 
at this moment, of any man that I should 
like her to be like. There’s something wrong 
somewhere. I’m inclined to think, Menander, 
that we should succeed better with the illus- 
tration than with the abstraction. We can’t 
change women into men; but we might influ- 
ence some particular woman to keep away 
from husbands. I’m only supposing a case, 
you know.” 

“‘ Have some more coffee,” said the Colonel. 

“T believe I will; thank you,” replied 
Frank. 

“I don’t know whether I ever mentioned 
it to you,” said the Colonel, “ but I have al- 
ways had a particular grudge against that 
Lady Featherstone.” 

“So have I!” exclaimed Frank, taking 
sugar. 

“She’s the daughter of a milliner, you 
know, and the airs she puts on are ridiculous. 
It serves Featherstone quite right, begad! I 
should like to pay her off somehow —eh ?” 

“ By George—look here! I’ve got an 
idea!” 

“Eh?” 

“ She’s set her heart on marrying off the 
Delphine,— Lady Featherstone has. What 
do you say to working round to prevent 
it? It would be the best thing for the girl, 
and a first-rate check to the old lady. We 
might “4 

“Good Gad! What an extraordinary 
thing!” interrupted the Colonel, excitedly 
snatching off his napkin, and passing it across 
his forehead like a handkerchief. 

“ What?” 

“Why, my dear boy, you've hit on the 
very plan that had occurred to me! We 
might talk to her —to the Countess, you know 
—and . 

“ Exactly ! and explain our views to her in 
such a manner that - 

“ She couldn’t help seeing the truth of them 
—she’s clever enough 

“And both you and I, unless we flatter 
ourselves, are smart enough not to let the 
truth lose anything by our statement of it; 
and as for opportunity ‘i 

“We can see her every day; and since 
there are two of us . 

“QOne can take her up when the other 
drops her " 

“ And between us we can’t fail!” 

“ Your hand on it!” cried the younger con- 
spirator enthusiastically, springing from his 
chair and striding round the table to the elder. 























“Done!” the latter responded, rising in 
his place, and striking his palm into the other’s. 
They shook hands vigorously; then each 
contemplated the other for a moment with a 
certain anxiety. 

“ Of course,” observed Frank at length, 
in a tentative tone, “we go into this more 
for the sake of getting a rise out of the old 
lady 5 

“Than from any especial interest in the 
Countess. That’s understood! ” 

“ Though, even as regards her, one might 

” 





“Very true! One might go farther and 
fare worse!” 

There was another pause; then Frank took 
a cigar from his pocket, walked over to the 
mantelpiece, and struck a light. “It’s amighty 
curious thing,” he remarked thoughtfully, 
“that we should both have stumbled upon 
the very same plan in this way.” 

“ Begad!” responded the Colonel, produc- 
ing another cigar and biting the end off it, 
“it’s the most astonishing coincidence that 
ever I met with in the whole course of my 
life!” 

IV. 


I am tempted to linger over the events of 
the next three or four weeks, which had the 
appearance of being highly agreeable to all 
concerned, even Lady Featherstone evincing 
a complacency which (to be sure) only showed 
that she had no suspicion of the dark designs 
that the two conspirators were so relentlessly 
pursuing. It is possible that her blindness 
was of so dense a nature as to make her fancy 
that the very persons who were undermining 
her match-making projects were most active 
in promoting them. On the other hand, it is 
only fair to observe that these projects of her 
ladyship were based upon general principles, 
and had no special application to the Count- 
ess Delphine. Lady Featherstone had, as it 
were, accepted the responsibility of the 
Countess, and certainly made no effort to con- 
ceal her desire that this charming young lady 
should get a good husband. Beyond this she 
was not engaged; and however much we may 
sympathize with the efforts of the cousins 
Frank and Menander to realize an abstract 
ideal of feminine duty, in persuading the 
Countess not to marry, we may justly ques- 
tion their grounds for imagining that their suc- 
cess would vitally wound the excellent lady 
against whom they had conceived a grudge. 
Perhaps, however, their grudge was of less 
moment to them than their ideal, the most 
single-minded of men being not exempt from 
self-deception upon occasions. 

But the details of this period must be left 











tothe imagination. Suffice it to say that both 
the conspirators were assiduous in devotion 
to their object,— so far, that is, as one may 
infer from the fact that they were severally con- 
stant in their attentions to the lovely Countess. 
So zealous were they, indeed, that at no mo- 
ment was either unready to carry on the work; 
to the externaleye it might almost haveseemed 
that there was a sort of rivalry between them. 
The Countess, on her side, took it all in good 
part, and it would have been difficult to decide 
to which of her two mentors she lent the more 
diligent ear; she welcomed both with the 
same impartial grace and favor. It is to be 
regretted that no particulars of the arguments 
used, or of the effect produced thereby, have 
come down to us; but the Countess appears 
to have kept her own counsel, and as for the 
cousins, either from modesty, or reserve, or 
some other reason, they never alluded to 
the matter when alone together. In fact, they 
rather pointedly abstained from mentioning 
it; insomuch that we may perhaps conclude 
them to have been animated by a certain no- 
ble jealousy, each hoping to be able to claim 
the distinction of being the instrument of the 
Countess’s conversion. 

One evening — it was just past the height 
of the season — the Colonel and Frank were 
guests at areception at Lady Featherstone’s. It 
wasa brilliant and enjoyable affair; the constant 
association of several weeks had put society, 
so to say, on terms of familiar intimacy with 
itself, so that the assembly might be compared 
to a large and very well-behaved family. The 
friendly footing upon which our two friends 
stood with the Countess Delphine had not 
escaped society's notice ; various constructions 
were put upon it, and there were some per- 
sons who were not indisposed totreat the matter 
with levity. But the conspirators, conscious 
of their own rectitude, could afford to despise 
misinterpretation. The Colonel was, on this 
occasion, the first to advance to the attack ; 
he and the Countess drifted insensibly into 
the billiard-room, which presented the appear- 
ance of a sort of architectural bouquet of 
flowers,and finally sat down beneath an orange- 
tree. Frank, meanwhile, found himself for a 
few minutes engaged by Lady Featherstone. 

“ Now, Mr. Yule,” said she, smiling good- 
naturedly at him over her broad breastplate 
of diamonds, “ I want you to be frank with 
me — just this once!” 

“IT should be only too happy to be Frank 
with your ladyship all the time.” 

“Oh! Well, then! You Americans will al- 
ways be having your jokes, I know. But, now, 
seriously! Which of you is it to be?” 

Frank assumed an aspect of polite mystifi- 
cation. 
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“ Well, now, I know there is something in 
it,” exclaimed her ladyship, laughing, and at 
the same time regarding the young gentleman 
penetratingly ; “ and I have only one bit of 
advice to give you. Here it is,”—and she 
bent towards him and spoke in a lower tone,— 
“if you are not quite certain that it's you — 
then look out!” And nodding to him 
with a twinkle of arch significance in her 
plump features, Lady Featherstone allowed 
the crowd to separate them. 

Frank raised his eyebrows and shrugged his 
shoulders, as much as to say that it was all 
very well, no doubt, but he hadn't the ghost 
of an idea what her ladyship was driving at ; 
but, when he found himself out of her range 
of vision, his countenance assumed a graver 
and more thoughtful cast. After wandering 
about aimlessly for a while, he found himself 
in the neighborhood of the billiard-room ; 
and beside the doorway, apparently without 
an attendant, he beheld the Countess Delphine. 
She saw him at the same moment, arid made 
him a sign to come to her. She was looking 
particularly beautiful and happy. She was 
rather tall and slender, with aristocratic feat- 
ures, softened and brightened, however, by 
an expression of fascinating amiability and 
gentle humor; and there was, moreover, a 
touch of subtlety about her, which not a little 
enhanced her attractiveness. Her brown hair 
curled over her fair forehead, and her eyes 
were very dark and bright. 

“T thought I was never to see you again!” 
she said, in the low tone that always seemed 
an assurance of personal confidence and kind- 
ness. 

** Because you thought you'd succeeded in 
evading me, then; for I have been hunting 
everywhere for you.” 

“ Was it to scold me for not letting your 
arguments make me wiser?” 

“ Don’t let us go back to that old joke,” 
exclaimed the young man, curling his mus, 
tache. “ We can’t talk here—and I have 
something to say to you. Come into the bill- 
iard-room.” 

She put her hand beneath his arm, and 
they went in. ‘Two chairs were standing so- 
ciably together beneath an orange-tree, and 
they sat down there. 

“You have made me so anxious!” mur- 
mured the Countess reproachfully, with her 
charming accent, that gave to ordinary words 
a charm at once naive and coquettish. 

“ What have I done ?” 

“ But, monsieur, if you call all these pro- 
found discourses of the last weeks — a joke! 
What shall I believe, then ? That you make 
fun of me?” 

“ T sometimes think you are making fun of 
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me! Well, if you are, it’s no more than I 
should deserve. But you wouldn’t have be- 
lieved I was in earnest ?” 

“I try to believe what I am told — I mean, 
what you tell me!” 

“ Don’t ever try any more,—or, no! Begin 
now to believe me for the first time. When I 
began to harangue about matrimony, I neither 
believed what I was saying, nor disbelieved 
it. I was just amusing myself by airing a the- 
ory. The Colonel and I, you see, had got up 
a hobby ; at least, 1 suppose he may mean it 
seriously, but it was pure irresponsible specu- 
lation with me. It was something to do, you 
know,— a new idea; to go about in a uni- 
verse of match-making, preaching against 
marriage! My mistake lay in attempting to 
bring my generalizations down to a particu- 
lar — that is, you know, to you!” 

‘*« But, tell me if I am wrong, must not all 
generalizations be made of particulars; that is, 
of persons like me ?” 

“ Well, no! and I'll tell you why: because 
there is nobody else like you!” 

“Ah! what a terrible thing! I am then a 
monster ?” 

“You are an angel!” he burst out. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “ In fine, an 
angel isa sort of monster. | should have been 
so content to be a woman, for the present! 
But I see your meaning; it is a kind way of 
saying that I in particular ought not to marry?” 

“It’s nothing of the sort. You in particu- 
lar ought to marry; but then, you see, you 
ought to marry only one man,” 

“Oh, dear Monsieur Yule, believe that I 
had no conception of more than that!” cried 
the Countess, with an intonation of gentle 
reproach. 

‘Good heavens! no,no! What I mean is 
that you in particular ought to marry one man 
in particular; and he is P 

“Oh, now you make me happy again!” 
exclaimed the Countess joyously ; “ for I too 
had said to myself the same ; and I had feared 
you would not approve.” 

“ No fear of my not approving, if”— he 
hesitated, and his color rose —“ if only we 
are both thinking of the same man!” 

“ Ah! but what else is possible ?” returned 
she, with a brilliant smile; “ there is only one 
man we could both be thinking of !” and she 
let her fan touch his arm ever so lightly. 

Frank lost his head for a moment. What 
he said or did in that moment he could never 
afterwards remember. It was a moment only; 
the next, his cousin Menander stood before 
him, looking younger by twenty years than 
when he saw him last, and saying in a tone 
of playful chiding, “ Now, Delphine, I call this 
too bad! Upon my word, I was beginning to 





think you had run away from me before I had 
fairly felt I had you,—all under cover of 
sending me for an ice! And here you are, 
flirting with that young cousin of mine already! 
Oh, fie!” 

“ Delphine” had risen, and clasped her 
fair hands round Menander’s arm, and glanced 
up in his honest countenance, and then down 
at Frank, with a smile — not like the former 
smile, but it gave the young American a les- 
son he never has forgotten. 

“I wanted to be congratulated,” she said ; 
“ and of course I wanted Cousin Frank’s con- 
gratulations before those of any other one.” 

“And of course she has them!” added 
Frank, with a queer, half-scared look. But as 
his eyes fell upon his valiant middle-aged 
relative, his contracted features gradually 
relaxed, and suddenly, and much to his own 
relief, he laughed heartily. He shook the vet- 
eran vigorously by the hand. 

“You were too esoteric for me that time, 
Menander,” said he ; “ but just wait till I get 
you home!” And with this threat he nodded 
a bantering “ au revoir” to the happy couple, 
and retreated in — all things considered — very 
good order. 

v. 


WHEN the reception was over, and the 
guests had departed, and the lights in the 
drawing-rooms had been turned out, Lady 
Featherstone, in a wonderful embroidered and 
satin-lined wrapper, knocked at the Countess 
Delphine’s bedroom door—the Countess 
was staying with her — and was immediately 
bidden to enter; apparently she had been 
expected. The Countess was seated on a sofa, 
in a blue #ég/igée, with her dark hair stream- 
ing over her shoulders, and a letter in her 
hand. She made room for her ladyship beside 
her, at the same time slipping the letter into 
the front of her robe. 

“Not a dillet-doux already ?” exclaimed 
her ladyship, enthroning her ponderous charms 
among the cushions and chuckling pleasantly. 

“ Oh! not in the least ; this is from — her! ” 
And the Countess’s delicate brows drew to- 
gether with a passing expression of anxiety 
or perplexity. 

“ Well, well, we can attend to that part of 
the business later. The main thing is that 
you have chosen the old one. Upon my word, 
my dear, I didn’t quite believe you would.” 

“ Dear madame, you forget I am not in all 
respects as I appear; in this world, one at 
least gets experience. Heigho! But in truth, 
to say that I chose is not the right word. I 
have had one mind only from the beginning. 
Monsieur Frank is a young man highly 
agreeable, original, lively, spiritual if you 
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please ; but—but Monsieur le Colonel! No, 
it is not possible to like him, to admire him, 
to be entertained by him; it is only possible to 
love him! Ah! he is so good, so kind, so 
sweet, so innocent! I love him with my heart, 
and I am most happy.” 

“ Now, my dear, I positively won’t have 
any rhapsodies! I insist that we talk sensibly. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, I’m just a bit 
disappointed! Yes,I1 am! I half hoped you'd 
have taken the young one. Oh, I know I 
didn’t advise it—of course not; but then, one 
doesn’t always want one’s good advice to be 
followed. It would have been so pretty and 
romantic. However, never mind now. If 
you're pleased, I am. You've got a good man, 
that I’m sure of, and a fine property. And it’s 
a sort of poetic justice that you should have 
conquered him in the teeth of his own preju- 
dices ; it will do him a world of good, even if 
he had no other reasons to think himself lucky. 
Did he cling to his nonsense very stubbornly ?” 

“ Ah, no; he is as simple as a child. One 
sees his thoughts like the fishes in clear water. 
After a few days he could only show me that 
he loved me. Truly, these last weeks it is I 
who have tried to make him think that women 
should not ‘marry,—not the other way. And 
then, I have suffered such remorse that I have 
deceived him; and now I am so afraid, and I 
do not know what I must do!” 

“Pooh, my dear, don’t you worry! He'll 
love you all the better. All the same there'll 
be no need of his knowing before you're mar- 
ried. You can turn him round your little fin- 
ger now, and you can do anything with him 
then. Make your mind easy!” 

“ But it is so odious to conceal; and he is 
so transparent!” 

“ Well, if he is, it’s because he can’t help 
it,” chuckled Lady Featherstone comfortably. 
** Besides, you don’t consider that men haveno 
right to take such absurd notions into their 
heads. They ought to be punished for it— 
and badly punished; and I’m only sorry that his 
punishment won’t hurt him as much as you 
expect. Hurt him? Fiddlestick’s end! he’ll 
enjoy it!” 

The Countess Delphine folded her hands 
in her lap and sighed. 

“ Besides,” continued Lady Featherstone 
after a pause, “ there’s no need of your ever 
telling him at all, that I see. For my part, I 
would enjoy nothing better; but if you are 
silly enough to feel scared, why not simply 
hold your tongue ?” 

“ You forget—” and the Countess held up 
the letter. “ She will be here in six weeks,” 
she added. 

“Well, he need never know who she is.” 
“Dear madame, you do not know her! 
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She is an angel,—she is a child! She could 
not any more keep such a secret than she 
could have a beard. Itis impossible.” 

“Well, really, now, those innocent, trans- 
parent people are very tiresome, aren’t they ? 
Thank Heaven, we're not all that way!” 
exclaimed her ladyship devoutly. “I'm free 
to confess I never knew the time when I 
wouldn’t tell a good fib to save trouble, and I 
hope I never may ; and if most people weren't 
of my way of thinking, I’m sure all our peace 
and happiness would have come to an end 
long ago. Whatare you going to do with her?” 

“ Ah! I will embrace her and never part 
from her!” cried the Countess ardently. 

“You had better send her off somewhere, 
I should think,” said the hard-headed Eng- 
lishwoman. 

“ Do you think I could live without her?” 
exclaimed the Countess, sitting erect and flush- 
ing with indignation. 

“ Well, my dear, you know I am only try- 
ing to think what will make you most com- 
fortable,” returned the older lady, smiling 
good-humoredly. “ By the by, where are you 
going to live?” 

“1 know not,” said the Countess, sinking 
back in her seat. “ At his house, I suppose.” 

“ And a very good house it is,— especially 
if he has the sense — and if he has not, you 
must have it for him—to open the other 
part of it. It is a shame and a scandal that 
that magnificent suite of drawing-rooms should 
be divided up into two; and you must cut a 
hole through, the first thing. And he doesn’t 
even allow the empty part to be let. Your 
future lord has his failings, my dear, and you 
may as well learn of them through me as in 
any other way.” 

“Why will he not let it?” inquired the 
Countess absently. 

“ Because there are two kinds of tenants 
he objects to: married men and bachelors. 
And nobody has yet applied who is not either 
one or the other. Perhaps he might consent 
to receive a society of decayed spinsters, or a 
young ladies’ seminary.” The two friends 
relapsed into silence: the Countess became 
aware of the presence of a yawn in the depths 
of her inner consciousness, and was meditat- 
ing how to annihilate it, when suddenly Lady 
Featherstone saved her the trouble by crying 
out, with great briskness and energy, “ My 
dear, I have an idea! And the best joke in 
the world besides!” 

The Countess regarded her with gazelle- 
like eyes, doubtingly. “I am certain it can 
be arranged, and it would postpone all the 
difficulty, if it didn’t cure it,” continued her 
ladyship. “ Just let us two put our heads to- 
gether, and if we can’t manage, it'll be a pity.” 
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And it was two o’clock in the morning be- 
fore the ladies parted. 

Meantime the two cousins had reached 
their abode, and were smoking in the library 
over tumblers of brandy and soda-water, as 
the habit of man is. It might have been ex- 
pected that there would be a certain constraint 
between them; but this was not the case. To 
use the whist-player’s phrase, honors were easy ; 
the Colonel had got the lady, and Frank 
had got the Colonel. The Colonel was pan- 
oplied in the bliss of the newly-engaged, and 
Frank was salving his wounded vanity with 
the pleasure derived from his unlimited op- 
portunity to chaff his senior. If the latter had 
known how willing the young man had been 
to lay himself open to precisely the same 
taunts that he was heaping upon the Colonel, 
he would have had altogether the best of the 
game ; but, fortunately for Frank, he did not. 
Frank, moreover, now that he had digested his 
slap-in-the-face, found himself not only re- 
signed to the situation, but disposed—such 
was the generosity of his disposition — to take 
the Countess’s side against himself. She had 
seen through him from the start ; she had per- 
ceived that hisintention, at its best, was a philo- 
sophical flirtation; and she had made it a 
flirtation in good earnest. It was a just and 
proper rebuke, and he admired the neatness 
and timeliness with which it had been admin- 
istered. He had not seriously been in love 
with her, although for a while he had believed 
himself to be so; she had cured him in the 
same moment that she had brought him to his 
knees, and now he was more than content to 
look upon her as the wife of Menander, and 
a sort of unofficial step-mother of himself. 
None the less, however, did he avail himself 
of the opening to rally his cousin upon the 
utter defeat and subjugation of his avowed 
and cherished principles, and to hold up in 
contrast his own spotless and unimpeached 
integrity. “She will probably tell him the 
whole truth one of these days,” he said to 
himself; “ but meanwhile, I will have my fun 
out of him!” Menander, on the other hand, 
smiled the smile of infatuation, and made no 
attempt to defend himself. Delphine being 
his, what cared he for principles? “If she 
were a widow, it would be another matter,” 
he observed contentedly, as he sipped his 
brandy and soda, and smacked his lips. “ But 
the world will go on getting married, in spite 
of all we can do; and since we can’t stop it, 
we may as well have our share of the fun. 
Wait till you're caught yourself, my boy, and 
then you'll see!” 

“ You'll wait a good while, then,” returned 
the virtuous Frank. “ May your days be 
prolonged, and your shadow never grow less ; 


but the Countess Delphine will have been a 
widow long before I begin to think of being 
a husband.” 

“ Begad!” retorted the valiant Colonel, 
“ I’m younger than you are at this minute!” 

“The man who, for the sake of a pretty 
face, will shamelessly abandon the sacred con- 
victions of a lifetime, is my inferior in other 
things besides age,” answered the young 
American, “It is certainly not worth my while 
to sit up till sunrise talking with such a per- 
son. So good-night, young fellow, and happi- 
ness to your dreams!” 


vi. 


Asout a month before the day appointed 
for the wedding, the Colonel, on entering the 
presence of his betrothed, was distressed to 
find her with tears in her eyes, and looking 
very pale and woe-begone. “ God bless my 
soul, my darling, what is the matter?” he 


asked, sitting down beside her and possessing’ 


himself of her hand. 

“No, I am not a darling; I am a wicked 
person, and I know you will hate me!” re- 
turned the Countess with a sob. “And Lady 
Featherstone says Iam adonkey. But I have 
made up my soul to tell you, whether I am 
or not.” 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
turning pale himself. “ What has happened ? 
what has that confounded old harridan been 
saying to my pet ? — Donkey indeed !” 

“ Oh, it is nothing that she has done,” said 
the Countess ; “ it was done long ago — oh, 
so long ago, when I was a little girl.” 

“ Pooh! that wasn’t so long ago. Well, if 
it wasn’t the Featherstone, who was it? I'll 
call him out, begad, if it’s the Pope himself!” 

“ But it was |!” whimpered the Countess. 

“ Oh, it was you, was it? Well, then, my 
love, make your mind easy. You neither could 
nor can do anything that an angel wouldn’t 
be proud to do if she could. Come, what was 
it? Nothing more than a murder, was it? 
Or did you forget to say your prayers ?” 

“ No, you must not laugh. Ah! it is terri- 
ble. I— am —a Roman Catholic!” 

“ A Roman Catholic!” shouted the Colonel, 
throwing himself back in his chair with a 
lusty laugh. ‘“* Why, bless your sweet face! 
you couldn’t be anything that I like better! 
Why, in my work on ‘Esoteric Religion’ (you 
shall read it one of these days) I have main- 
tained that Roman Catholicism, in these de- 
generate days, is about the only religion with 
any salt in it that there is left in the world. 
I'd be a Roman Catholic myself, begad, if I 
wasn’t in Her Majesty's service! ” 

“ You are so kind, you are so good!” mur- 
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mured the Countess. “ But it is worse than a 
Roman Catholic. If you minded that, I might 
become something different. But this can 
never be changed. It is for always!” 

“Eh! what now? Some other crime al- 
ready? ‘ For always,’ is it? Well, you're 
going to be mine for always; that’s all I care 
about.” 

“There! I will not be any more a coward!” 
exclaimed the Countess, with sudden resolu- 
tion. “ Bend down your head to me —I will 
whisper it to your ear.” 

The Colonel inclined his acoustic organ 
accordingly, and the beautiful Countess whis- 
pered something into it. As she did so he 
became grave; but when she had finished he 
turned to her, caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her soundly. “ That's all I’ve got to 
say to that!” he remarked as he let her go, 
and looked in her tearful, smiling, blushing 
face. “ But what a little goose you were to 
think twice about it! But I knew that 
prevaricating old Featherstone was at the 
bottom of it! Why, my darling, I’m the most 
unprejudiced man that ever walked this earth! 
Ask Frank if I'm not! By the way — Frank — 
hum! by Jove!” Here the Colonel turned 
grave again, and rubbed hischin with a some- 
what uneasy air. 

“What is it of Frank, you loveliest of men?” 
inquired the Countess. “ Oh, I am so happy 
now, I shall never do anything but smile!” 

“ He’s such a terrible fellow to chaff, don’t 
you see?” the Colonel answered, biting his 
lips and bending his brows at the carpet. 
“’Pon my soul, I’d give a thousand pounds 
to keep him from knowing this — begad, I 
would! He’d never let me have a day’s peace 
again — he wouldn’t, begad! We used to talk 
a lot of nonsense, you know, he and I; and 
I said a good deal more nonsense than I ever 
meant to stand to; but these Americans, you 
see, they run a thing into the ground. Of 
course it would all be simple enough, there'd 
be no need of his ever knowing it, if it wasn’t 
for the — for your—my—I mean our— 
you know what I mean. There's no putting 
that under a bushel!” 

He turned his perplexed visage towards the 
lady of his heart, and behold! her expression 
was radiant! She lifted the Colonel’s big hand 
between her slender white ones and kissed it. 

“ Now I am going to make you confess that 
my Lady Featherstone, whom you abuse so 
cruelly, is the most dear, most sfiritued/e, most 
clever lady that ever was,” she affirmed joy- 
ously. “ Yes, you shall confess it, when you 
have heard. Listen! Some days ago—I think 
it was that night when you first made me so 
happy and so afraid by asking me to be your 
wife — well, on that night, after you all had 


gone, Lady Featherstone and I sat in my 
chamber, and we made a great plot!” 

“ The deuce you did! What about?” 

“It was about you! But now there is no 
need of any more plots about you; but we 
will have the same plot still, only it shall be 
for Frank. And in that way he shall never 
know, until you please. And it was Lady 
Featherstone that invented it. Is she not 
charming ?” 

“ But I haven’t heard yet what it was she 
invented,” the Colonel replied in much bewil- 
derment. 

“ Well, now I am going to tell you,” re- 
joined the lady. But since the reader is to 
know everything at the proper time, it will be 
unnecessary to detain him any longer at this 
lovers’ #te-a-the. 


THEY were married about a month later, at 
the close of the season ; took a short wedding- 
trip on the Continent, where, we may presume, 
they visited the Countess’s friends and rela- 
tions, and surveyed the scenes of her child- 
hood; and returned to their home invested 
with a halo of felicity. Frank meanwhile ac- 
cepted the invitation of Lord Featherstone to 
take a month’s shooting at his box in the 
country ; and he returned home a few days 
after the bride and bridegroom. The three 
friends proceeded to live together in great 
peace and comfort; for Frank, when not in a 
chaffing mood, was the easiest man to get on 
with in the world; and he never made any 
complaints when the Colonel and the Count- 
ess retired together to enjoy a little private 
conversation, though it must be confessed 
that this happened rather often. “ But young 
people will be young people,” he would ob- 
serve, with an air of kindly indulgence, “ and 
an old fellow like me likes occasionally to be 
reminded of the days when he too was young.” 

One day, looking out of his window, he saw 
a cab stop at the door, and an elderly female 
emerge from it and ring the bell. He remem- 
bered this when, on coming down toluncheon, 
he found the husband and wife discussing 
animatedly the subject of the letting of the 
hitherto unoccupied section of the house. 

“ Is your prospective tenant a bachelor, or 
married ?” Frank inquired, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Neither; she’s an old Frenchwoman,” 
replied the Colonel, with an air of uncon- 
cern. “She will occupy it with a young per- 
son whom she has in charge, and who, I’m 
told, is not altogether able to take charge 
of herself. Unexceptionable references, Lord 
and Lady Featherstone and others. And, to 
tell the truth,” added the Colonel, with the 
dignity of a free and independent husband, 
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who nevertheless is not above allowing his 
wife to agree with him, “I’m very glad the 
place isn’t going to stand empty any longer. 
It’s disagreeable to live with an unoccupied 
dwelling on the other side of the partition ; 
and Delphine thinks so too!” 

Frank glanced at Delphine, who met his 
eyes for a moment, and then demurely low- 
ered her Own. “I’m sure they will be very 
quiet neighbors,” she remarked; and no more 
was said about it, at any rate on that occa- 
sion. By the end of the week it was known 
that the house had been cleaned and fur- 
nished, and the new tenants duly entered 
into possession of it. 

Frank occupied a couple of rooms on the 
third floor. He had, indeed, at the time of the 
Colonel’s marriage, proposed to establish him- 
self under another roof, and leave the wedded 
lovers to themselves; but they had both in- 
sisted so cordially on his remaining that he 
(being himself no way indisposed thereto) 
had finally consented. One day, as he was 
trying to concentrate his mind upon his jour- 
nal, his customary repose was disturbed by 
an unaccountable noise of hammering and 
hacking, and the rattling of rubbish, proceed- 
ing apparently from a room on the opposite 
side of the corridor. He stepped to his door 
and looked across. Two or three persons in 
workmen’s attire were visible, and Frank, im- 
mediately concluding that some plumbing 
operation or other was in progress, retired 
again to his privacy, and thought no more 
about the matter. In the course of the day, 
however, the Colonel asked him whether he 
had heard any row, and went on to offer an 
explanation of it. 

“ Delphine, you know,” he premised, “ is a 
Roman Catholic.” Frank intimated that he 
did know it. “ Holding the views on religion 
that I do,” continued the Colonel, “ of course 
I’m rather glad of it than otherwise. It’s 
about the only genuine religion, begad! that 
there is left; and if you’re going to be any- 
thing at all, you can’t do better than be a de- 
vout Catholic. Delphine is very devout; I 
couldn’t wish her to be more so; and there’s 
a dash of mysticism in her belief, which, as I 
have had occasion to remark in my work, is 
often characteristic of the finest natures in 
their religious aspect. What I was going to 
say is, that Delphine has been feeling the 
need of a private chapel, or shrine, or some- 
thing of that sort, to which she could retire 
when she wished to enjoy privacy in her de- 
votions ; and it occurred to her — tome, that 
is — that she might use the little room on the 
landing opposite yours. So she is having it 
fitted up according to her own fancy; and a 
niche excavated in the wall, I believe, to con- 


tain the effigy, or picture, or whatever it is 
they use as a— symbol, if you know what I 
mean. So that’s what the row was about, you 
know. But I fancy they’ll have it finished in 
a day or two. It’s a beautiful religion, and 
really worth looking into.” 

“The next thing that happens will be the 
admission of Colonel Menander Spaight into 
the Roman Catholic communion,” observed 
Frank. But he did not say it aloud; and as 
it turned out that he was mistaken, this was 
just as well. 

Indeed, the thing that happened next, hap- 
pened to Frank himself, and he recounted it 
at the dinner table. He was out walking on 
one of the chief thoroughfares, about lamp- 
lighting time, when he happened to notice a 
young lady in the act of appealing with great 
earnestness to a huge policeman, who wore a 
look of great perplexity. “ As I came nearer,” 
he continued, “ I found that she was speaking 
French, which, of course, was Greek to the 
bobby. She was a mere girl—could hardly 
have been sixteen—and beautiful as a Ma- 
donna; or I should rather call her a Miranda, 
for she seemed as innocent of all mundane 
things as if she had passed her life on Pros- 
pero’s island, or in aconvent.” Here the nar- 
rator noticed that Delphine was listening to 
him very attentively. 

“ Go on, Ferdinand,” said the Colonel face- 
tiously. 

“She had on a dark bonnet,” proceeded 
Frank, “and underneath it were great bands 
of hair of a dark-gold color; and her eyes 
were the largest I ever saw, and pure violet. 
Well, of course, I wanted to help her if I 
could ; so I went up to the policeman, gave 
him my card, told him that I spoke French, 
and then asked Miranda what was the mat- 
ter. It appeared that she had set out that 
afternoon on a shopping expedition with her 
maid, in a cab; and they had got into one of 
those shops that have two or three different en- 
trances; and somehow they had got separated, 
and the young lady, who had never in her life 
been alone before, was scared to death, and 
couldn’t make anybody understand her. I 
asked her if she wanted to go home, and she 
said, ‘ Ah, cher Monsieur, je veux bien!’ So 
I told her to make her mind easy, and I called 
a cab, and put her in it, and got her address 
(which she fortunately had written in her 
pocket-book), and then I mounted on the box 
with the driver, and— where do you suppose 
we drove to?” 

“To the Opera Bouffe?” inquired the 
Colonel. 

“You are a libertine, sir,” returned Frank, 
severely. ‘“ We drove to the identical house 
that we are sitting in at this moment—on the 
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other side of the partition. She’s your new 
tenant!— Hello! what ails the man?” 

“Ah! I—have—bitten my tongue 
gasped the Colonel, who had grown as red as 
a turkey-cock. “It is nothing,” he added, 
after a moment, with rather a ghastly smile. 
“ Deuced interesting story. Did you go in 
with her?” 

“ Bless you, no! and the worst of it was, I 
hadn’t my wits about me enough to ask leave 
to call on her, or even to tell her that we 
lived under the same roof. You see, when she 
told me her address, it never occurred to me 
that it was only the other end of our shanty ; 
and when it came upon me all of a sudden, 
I couldn't pull myself together. However, I 
sha’n’t let the matter rest there; I shall find 
out a method of communication somehow !” 


” 
‘ 


TuatT evening Frank had planned to go to 
the opera ; and he left the house, accordingly, 
immediately after dinner, and took a hansom 
to the theater. On arriving there, he found 
that the opera had been changed; and as he 
did not care to hear the one that was substi- 
tuted, he returned home on foot. Entering the 
house quietly, with his pass-key, he went first 
to the library, where he found the Colonel 
sound asleep in his arm-chair, with “ Esoteric 
Religion ” reposing beside him. The Countess 
was nowhere to be seen. Finding himself thus 
thrown upon his own resources, Frank went on 
upstairs to hisown apartments, intending topass 
the evening over a book. As he set foot on the 
landing, heheard asubdued sound of voices — 
feminine voices, he fancied. Was it two of the 
maidservants? No, he now recognized one 
voice as that of the Countess; the other was 
not familiar to him ; but the intonation, rather 
than any words of the conversation that he 
could distinguish, apprised him that both were 
speaking French. He perceived, moreover, 
that the sounds came from the room conse- 
crated to the Countess’s mystic religious exer- 
cises ; which room he had once been allowed 
to inspect, and had seen that it contained 
only some simple ecclesiastical-looking furni- 
ture, and, in the wall opposite the door, a 
deep recess, wherein was fastened a picture 
about four feet in height, representing a vir- 
gin and child. The door of this chamber was 
an inch or two ajar, so that, as Frank stood 
on the threshold of his own room, the two 
voices were quite audible. Being unwilling to 
listen, he stepped within his room, which was 
unlighted. 

After a few moments the sound of the 
Countess’s voice approached nearer; and 
presently Frank saw her come out in the cor- 
ridor and run downstairs, still leaving the 
door ajar. Without much hesitation, and with 
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a good deal of curiosity, the young man 
crossed the corridor, pushed open the door, 
and looked in. The room was empty ! 

The assurance of this fact carried with it a 
certain feeling of awe. He entered the room 
and examined it carefully. There was no out- 
let to it except the door into the corridor and 
the window at the end; there was no place 
where any one could be concealed ; the room 
was amply lighted by a gas-jet burning above 
the recess; and yet the Countess had cer- 
tainly left some one there when she went out. 
Frank went to the window and looked out,— 
aclear drop of sixty feet tothe courtyard! What 
could have become of that second person ? 

He walked up to the recess, and stood con- 
templating the picture in a dazed sort of way. 
Was it alive, and had it been carrying on that 
conversation in French with the Countess ? 
He leaned forward to scrutinize the painted 
face more closely. In doing so he rested his 
hand against the margin of the recess, and 
thereby pressed a small ivory knob fixed there, 
which yielded to the pressure, and sounded 
an electric bell somewhere in the distance. 
He stepped back a pace or two, keeping his 
eyes fastened upon the picture. Presently it 
swung noiselessly forward as if on a hinge, 
disclosing an opening behind; some object 
filled this opening —something white and rus- 
tling ; it came through and stepped down to 
the floor ; it was a young girl in a white dress ; 
it was the Miranda of his adventure that after- 
noon. Yes, there was no mistaking her! 


Tue story should properly begin here ; but 
after all, some things are better imagined than 
described. Why should I explain what is so 
easily divined?—that Miranda was the 
daughter of the Countess by an early mar- 
riage; that the Countess, who was really about 
thirty-two years old, had been a widow almost 
fifteen ; that Miranda had been educated dur- 
ing the last seven years at a French convent ; 
that her mother, coming to London to visit 
her friend Lady Featherstone, had met the 
Colonel and taken a great fancy to him; that, 
learning of his prejudice against widows, she 
had concealed from him the damning fact of 
her own widowhood ; that the ardor and dis- 
patch of the Colonel’s wooing had carried her 
off her feet, and that she had barely found 
courage to confess her secret to him a month 
before their marriage ; that the plot which she 
and Lady Featherstone had previously de- 
vised to enable her secretly to visit and be 
visited by her daughter, was afterwards carried 
out for the purpose of concealing from Frank 
the final downfall of the Colonel’s prejudices. 
All these things, as the French say, compre- 
hend themselves. 
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There was an animated scene that evening 
when the Countess came back, and found 
Frank and Miranda involved in a most amica- 
ble #te-a-téte, and her shriek of dismay 
brought up the Colonel, half awake. Yes, that 
scene would be worth describing! There was 
a general explanation of a very vigorous and 
exciting kind ; but it all ended happily. That 
is to say, the Colonel took his punishment 
like a man, and seemed to feel all the better 
and happier after having done so. When a 
man has once begun to go down-hill, it is 
astonishing the strides and plunges he will 
take as he approaches the bottom. He made 
nothing of declaring that marriage was the true 
destiny of man, but that to marry a widow 


was a privilege which only the most fortunate 
of his sex could aspire to enjoy. As for Frank, 
he was obliged to content himself with a less 
ideal fate ; he married Miranda, who was not 
a widow, nor, so faras one may judge, is likely 
to become so. They are now living in the 
other part of the house, but other avenues of 
communication have been opened up besides 
that by way of the picture in the recess. 

“If I were you, Cousin Menander,” said 
Frank one evening, as all four of them were 
sitting round the open fireplace, “I would 
knock off that great work of yours on ‘ Esoteric 
Religion,’ and write a book about the ‘ Origin 
and History of Prejudices, with Eminent Ex- 
amples from the Author’s own Experience.’ ” 


Julian Hawthorne. 


GREAT LOVE AND I. 


MOCKED at Love! 
Love seemed a little thing ; 
“A small, blind god,” I said,“ with golden wing, 
For these poor poets to adore and sing ; 
Their stock-in-trade, which has its price to 
bring:” 
1 did not know. 
I laughed at Love! 
“The merriest jest of all,” 
I said, “a gay, light, bounding ball, 
Which gathers wit at both its rise and fall 
And never flies our grasp beyond recall :” 
1 did not know. 


“ Your Love,” I said, 
“ Through the long summer days 
I lie and laugh and listen to his lays ; 
Court Fool is he,” said I. “Crown him with bays 
And laurel for the folly of his ways:” 
1 did not know. 


* Court Fool,” I cried, 
“ We'll barter all for you; 
You are a toy to mock at, ever new, 
A jest when false, a better jest when true! 
Laughter will always ring at thought of you.” 
1 did not know, 


I looked on Love! 
Ah me! I mocked no more. 
Within his hand a flaming sword he bore; 
His eyes were great and sad, and prone before 
Him in the dust I lay, lamenting sore. 
“Great Love,” I cried, “‘ Master forevermore! 
I know, I know.” 


“ Master,” I cried, 
And trembling, touched his feet. 
(His eyes were great and sad and bitter-sweet!) 
Beneath his gaze my heart, all laboring, beat; 
To lift my glance I knew I was not meet. 
I knew, I knew. 


His face was pale, 
And most majestic fair ; 
There was no lightsome joyance in his air ; 
A throbbing wound bled in his bosom bare ; 
A thornéd crown was on his shining hair,— 
So did I know. 


“ Great Love!” I cried. 
“ Great Woe am I,” said he; 


. Great pain and tears of blood shed bitterly, 


Tears of heart’s blood, salt as the great dark 
sea,— 
And dost thou jest and ring fool bells at me? 
Thou didst not know.” 


“ Forgive,” I prayed. 
** No wings are mine,” he said ; 
My bleeding feet pass on with weary tread 
Whithersoever I am sadly led; 
The poet sings but when his heart has bled — 
Dost thou not know ? 


“ Laughed thou at Love ? 
The day will come for tears, 
For pangs and aching longings, heavy fears, 
For memories laying waste all coming years,— 
Dead hopes, each one a living flame that 
sears,— 
Then wilt thou know!” 


Then I who mocked 
Cried, “ Having seen thy face, 
I pray thee, tarry for a moment's space, 
I pray thee, grant to me one piteous grace,” 
(To stay his feet I held them in embrace) 
“ T know, I know! 


“T mock no more, 
Great Love, but hear my cry; 
Give me the pang, the woe, the bitter sigh, 
Hear me, in pity, hear me, lest I die. 
Let me bear all, so Love pass me not by, 
Since Love I know!” 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
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HE accounts of 
the ornithologic- 
al wonders of the 
Farne Islands al- 
ways fascinated 
me since a light- 
house keeper in 
Devonshire add- 
ed to my boyish 
egg _ collection 
some __ treasures 
he had acquired 
whilestationed at 
the Longstone ; 

but it was not until the spring of 1882 that I 

had an opportunity of visiting the islands. 

On the 21st of June in that year I left Lon- 
don with a friend by the night mail, and early 
the next morning we found ourselves at Bam 

borough, one of those old Northumbrian vil- 

lages which still have a character of their own. 
lhe ancient keeps round which the houses 

cluster speak of rough border raids and fierce 
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forays when the stolen cattle were herded in 
vaults far beneath the massive walls. Even the 
farms were fortified, and many of the mangers 
hewn in stone have defied the Pictish torch. 

We left our luggage at the “ Crewe Arms’ 
in Bamborough, and drove on at once to North 
Sunderland, the nearest harbor where boats 
can be procured. 

The Farne Islands are romantically situated 
off the coast of Northumberland. ‘The largest, 
known as House Island, comprising sixteen 
acres, is but a mile and a half from the 
stretch of sandy shore which is overlooked by 
Bamborough Castle, and about midway be 
tween Holy Island and that weird headland 
whereon stand the jagged remains of Dun- 
stanborough Castle, fast crumbling away, and 
showing plainly the ravages time has wrought 
even since Turner drew his famous plate for 
the “ LiberStudiorum.” Before the light-houses 
existed, a beacon-fire cast its warning glare 
over these dangerous seas from an old tower on 
House Island. Many of the islands are mere 


, 


. 
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NEST OF LESSER BLACK-BACKED 


low rocks over which the breakers sweep in 
stormy weather, but few places are better 
known or more intensely interesting to the 
ornithologist in the spring and summer. 
Since the days of old, when they had little 
to fear but the stone or wooden weapons of 
prehistoric man, millions of sea-birds have 
nested on these rocks. Still these living clouds 
gather as the spring sun shines upon their 
haunts. ‘Therethey hatchand rear their young, 
which, having reached maturity in the open 
sea, return again to the birthplace of their 
ancestors, and, rearing their own offspring, 
hand down the tradition from generation to 
generation. Persecution has failed to balk 
this instinct. As between old families and 
their lands, there seems to be a tie between 
these birds and their immemorial haunts. 
One of the head-keeper’s chief duties con- 
sists in showing the islands to those sufficiently 
enthusiastic on the subject of ornithology to 
venture to them. He was just leaving the 
quay with a party of visitors as we reached 
the village. Our furious gesticulations and 
shouts were alike disregarded, and we found 
the North Sunderland fishermen unsympa- 
thetic. They were evidently in a thriving 
way, for, though their boats crowded the har- 
bor, we had no little difficulty in arousing the 
men from their habitual lounge. At last we 
succeeded in hiring a coble, the lines of which 
would astonish a south-coast mariner, and in 
persuading three fishermen to take us out, 
who were to have a pound between them and 
a bottle of beer each. Recklessness is no be 
setting sin in North Sunderland. The sea, 
save for a gentle swell, was undisturbed; the 
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coble was only 
eighteen feet in 
length, yet they 
would have us 
believe that she 
required three 
men to work her. 
rhere was a slight 
inclination to fog, 
so a compass had 
to be procured, 
but at last we 
embarked on our 
four-mile voyage. 

About half-way 
we were among 
the birds. Some 
eider-drakes flew 
by at close quar 
ters; then a few 
puffins, their short 
wings, plump, 
round bodies, and 
bright-orange par- 
rot bills leaving little doubt of their identity. 
Small parties of guillemots, disturbed at their 
fishing, lazily separated before our bows, and, 
diving suddenly, came to the surface far 
astern; while high above us soared huge 
snow-white gannets from the Bass Rock, thirty 
miles beyond the Scottish border. 

To obtain from Cuthbertson, the head 
keeper, the necessary permission to land, we 
sailed after him to the outermost or “Staple” 
group of islands. We ran our boat alongside 
his near the Longstone, and soon afterwards 
were steering for the quarters of the lesser 
black-backed gulls. We landed on the rocks 
slippery with oar-weed, and, once beyond 
high-water mark, we began to find nests in 
all directions. ‘They were built upon the bare 
rock, without the slightest attempt at conceal- 
ment, and the three eggs, blotched with dark 
brown upon a paler ground of the same color, 
contrasted but faintly with the mingled feath- 
ers, sticks, and straw. which formed the ample 
nest. Generally the three eggs bore a certain 
family resemblance ; but there was a remark- 
able exception to this rule, where the olive- 
brown of one, marked boldly with a brown still 
richer, contrasted with the pale-blue ground of 
the other two, respectively sprinkled with black 
and blotched faintly with purplish gray. As we 
advanced, a crowd of screaming gulls arose, 
hovered about us, and settled lightly again, like 
great snow-flakes, when we had passed. 

In spite of the unmusical protest of the out- 
raged proprietors, we completed the inspection 
of their island, and on our way back to the boat 
came upon the nest ofan interloping eider-duck, 
with three pale-green eggs lying on their Led 
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GUILLEMOTS ON 


of soft down in a sheltered nook where quan- 
tities of tangled grass afforded good cover. 
This duck is plainly barred with light and dark 
brown; but her mate, as remarkable in appear- 
ance as in habits, is half of a sooty black, half 
white, blending with a faint blush of orange on 
the breast and a silky-green tinge on the sides 
of the head. ‘The eider nestles in few places in 
the British Islands; never southward of the 
Farnes (where it is very numerous), and never 
visiting fresh water. Its chief home is in the 
Norwegian fjords, and in the perpetual day- 
light of the Arctic summer it also breeds in 
vast numbers. 

Leaving the territory of the black-backed 
gulls, we reémbarked, and, rowing a few hun- 
dred yards, found ourselves upon the island 





“THE PINNACLES.” 


which the puffins had made their own. At the 
highest part the soil, which was peaty, was 
burrowed by the birds into a perfect honey 
comb of passages, and so completely under 
mined that it was impossible to walk without 
frequently breaking into the nesting-holes 
beneath. Several times I put my hand into 
the gaps through which my foot had broken, 
and took out the parent bird, receiving no 
feeble retaliation from their powerful beaks. 
The burrows are generally about a yard and 
a half long, and in a recess at the end a single 
egg is laid; at first white, with a few gray 
spots, but in a few days so bedaubed with dirt 
as almost to mafch the color of the peaty soil. 
Among our native birds there is none so 
thoroughly droll asthe puffin. When taken from 
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his subterranean home he casts around a be- 
wildered glance from expressive eyes protected 
by curious horny lids; then flaps away upon 
the ground, till he succeeds in rising. 
The eggs were not yet hatched, though 


; a chick’s beak projecting from one of them 
" e showed how advanced they were in incubation. 


When the young are born the old _ birds feed 
them with small fish, of which they carry six 
or eight at 2 time, packed neatly side by side. 





PUFFINS, 


A pull of two hundred yards brought us to 
the Staple Island, and here, in a half-ruined 
tower, the under-keeper leads a solitary life 
during the nesting season, On this side, the isl 
and ends in upright cliffs of black basalt about 
forty feet in height. Within a stone’s-throw of 
the cliffs is one of those sights on which an or 
nithologist is never tired of gazing. Separated 
from the mainland by a narrow chasm, pillars 
of jet-black rock, known as “The Pinnacles,” 
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ALONG SHORE. 


rise abruptly from the sea. Upon their level 
summits huddled a jostling crowd of guille- 
mots, sitting upright as if to exhibit their clean 
white breasts. Sometimes one, returning from 
a fishing excursion, alighted clumsily with 
straddling legs in the thick of his companions 
without considering for a moment whether 
there hey took no notice of 
the human beings standing close to them. 
Compared with the birds, the eggs (of which 
each female lays only one) are of enormous 
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A FLIGHT OF ARCTIC 
size, the color varying from yellowish-white 
to the most brilliant greenish-blue spotted and 
streaked with black or brown. It 1s interest 
ing thatthe shape of the guillemot’s eggs adapts 
them admirably to the situations in which 
they are usually laid. Placed upon ledges of 
the bare rock and unconfined by any barrier, 
they would easily roll off, were it not that 
they are very large at one end, tapering to 
a point at the other, so that when set mov- 
ing they must roll in a very small circle, 
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Notwithstanding this safeguard, so clumsy 
are the guillemots that I have seen no less 
than seven eggs roll simultaneously from one 
ledge as the birds took wing. No sooner are 
the young hatched than the parents by some 
means manage to convey them to the water 
and lead them to the open sea, where they 
live far out of sight of land. I have often 
seen these family parties —the little fluffy chick 
perfectly able to swim and dive; the father 
and mother always at hand to wait on its cry 
of distress. 

On the sides of “The Pinnacles” kitti- 
wakes were sitting secure upon their nests, 
placed (as these gulls alone of all their tribe 
know how to place them) on the narrowest 
and most inaccessible ledges to be found. 

We returned to our boat along a shingly 
beach, dotted here and there with the nests 
of the black-backed gull. The under-keeper 
was lounging in his boat alongside ours, eager 
to hear any news from the mainland, and on 


DARLING, 


our making sail he hung on to the stern, con 
tinuing the conversation as we towed him 
along, thus making the most of his slight inter- 
course with the world. 

The wind freshening, we bowled merrily 
along to the last island we were to visit— 
an island colonized by terns. We ran the 
boat into a sheltered, sandy bay, and as we 
landed graceful, silvery forms sprang in a 
crowd from a ridge of shingle about fifty 
yards ahead. With the exception of a few 
Sandwich terns and one of the common 
species, the main body were Arctic terns, 

If the puffin is the most ridiculous and 
droll of British birds, the Arctic tern is in- 
comparably the most delicate and beautiful. 
The swallow of the sea, it comes in May, wel- 
comed by the fisherman as a harbinger of 
spring. Seeking the brit and sand-launce, it 
hovers over the shallows or wheels lightly 
round the intruder, uttering at intervals a 
curious, wild note of anger that, with its 
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DARLING'S 


GRACE 


pointed wings and long, forked tail, soon be- 
comes associated in his mind with bright days 
and the gentle murmur of the summer sea on 
sandy shores. Ever and anon it drops head 
first into the water as though shot, instantly 
rising with its prey; or, if the first plunge is 
unsuccessful, darts a few feet into the air and 
drops again. ‘The Sandwich tern is a some 
what larger bird, but lacks the beauty of its 
relative. Like the eider-duck, it makes the 
Farnes its chief English breeding-haunt, and 
with the two other spec ies forms colonies 
upon the beach, where it lays two yellowish- 
white eggs spotted with black, matching so 
perfectly the ground on which they lie that 
it is difficult to avoid treading onthem. None 
of these birds have the faintest idea of mak- 
ing themselves or 
their young ones 
comfortable, but 
lay theireggs mere- 
ly in a slight hol 
low. Roseate terns 
are occasionally 
met with, but none 
had been seen this 
year, 

Che rain, which 
had been threaten- 
ing all day, now 
came down in ear 
nest, and the rising 
wind warned us to 
return. Leaving 
the Cormorant Isl- 
and unexplored, we 
set our large lug- 
sail, and, close- 
hauled, were just 
able to lay our 
course for North 
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Sunderland. Reluctantly we looked our last 
at the white sea-swallows settling upon their 
eggs again as we left the bay. ‘The pouring 
rain mingled with the spray which, defying 
mackintoshes, trickled down our backs, But 
even this and the pervading odor of stale fish 
could not mar the enjoyment of our home- 
ward sail. 

To those who delight in old associations, 
the Farne Islands are hallowed by the mem 
ory of St. Cuthbert, who lived for many years 
a hermit here. Green tells how, once prior of 
Lindisfarne, but worn out by his life’s work 
and by the disputes among his brethren, he 
fled at last to “one of a group of islets not 
far from Ida’s fortress of Bamborough, strewn 
for the most part with kelp and sea-weed, the 
home of the gull and the seal. In the midst 
of it rose his hut of rough stones and turf, 
dug down within deep into the rock, and 
roofed with logs and straw.” He was after- 
wards Bishop of Lindisfarne for a short time; 
but “his bishopric was soon laid aside, and 
two months after his return to his island-her- 
mitage the old man lay dying, murmuring to 
the last words of concord and peace.” 

Probably the Farne Islands have most 
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EIDER-DUCK AND NEST. 


claim to celebrity in modern times from the 
well-known story of the wreck of the steamer 
Forfarshire. ‘Vhis ill-fated ship left Hull on 
the 5th of September, 1838, bound for Dundee. 
The next day a gale set in from north-north- 
east, and owing to a leak in the boiler the fires 
were extinguished, so sail was set to keep her 
from going ashore. She drifted slowly and 
surely to leeward. In a dense fog, the gale 
still blowing, the starboard boat was lowered, 
in which eight of the crew and one passenger 
embarked, eventually being picked up and car- 
ried into Shields. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards, with forty souls on board, the ship struck 
upon the “ Hawkers” rock near the Longstone, 
and in afew moments the stern was swept away 
and with it the captain and nearly all the re- 
maining crew. The bows drove high upon the 
rock, where, when morning broke, nine persons 
clinging to the wreck were seen by the occu 
pants of the light-house, William Darling and 
his daughter Grace. They launched their boat, 
and, each taking an oar, embarked on a des- 
perate attempt to render assistance. After 
long battling with the sea they at length suc- 
ceeded in reaching the rock, and it was only 
by Grace’s skillful handling of the boat that it 
was saved from being dashed to pieces while 
Darling was engaged in getting the exhausted 
survivors one by one on board. All were 





safely conveyed to the light-house, where 
for three days and nights the same hand 
which had taken so active a part in their 
rescue ministered to their wants. 

The excitement caused by the heroism 
of Grace Darling was felt all over Eng- 
land, and even now her name is a house- 
hold word. So great was her celebrity that 

the manager of a London theater is said 
to have offered her a large sum of money to 
appear upon the stage in a wreck scene, row 
ing a boat of pasteboard. Her portrait became 
a familiar and beloved object in hundreds of 
English homes. Pictures were painted, poems 
written, and engravings circulated by hun- 
dreds. But the object of this wild enthusiasm 
was as modest as she was brave, and died 
where she had lived, her father’s companion 
in the light-house of the Longstone Island. 
She had been waiting in the rain for a boat to 
take her to Coquet Island ; the boatmen there 
did not see her signal, and before they came 
she was wet and chilled. ‘Thus were sown the 
seeds of the rapid consumption which ended 
in her death on the 2oth of October, 1842. 

Not very long afterwards a friend of mine 
was at the Farnes, and went one day to 
see Darling at his light-house. ‘They were 
alone together, and the old man, never tired 
of talking of his daughter, with tears in his 
eyes showed the collection of shells and other 
relics of her childhood ; and in the same boat 
in which on that memorable day he had shared 
her danger and her triumph, he took my 
friend to the rock where the /or/arshire struck. 
Here he rested on his oars, and with faltering 
voice told with simple words the story of that 
wild September dawn. 


Bryan Fook. 
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IS IT PEACE OR WAR? 


epee question of peace or war between 
capital and labor includes several ques- 
tions: whether there is at the present time 
peace or war between these two great powers, 
and if it is war, what they are fighting for; 
whether war is better than peace, and if not, 
how the war is to be brought to an end and 
peace is to be made—whether by capital 
subjugating labor, or by labor subjugating 
capital, or by finding some way of uniting 
their interests. 

The question whether peace or war now 
exists in the industrial realm need not detain 
us long. The answer is too easy. Optimists 
have been diligently assuring us, for a score 
of years, that there was no such thing as a 
labor question, except in the minds of a few 
crazy agitators; that everything was lovely in 
the industrial world, and constantly growing 
lovelier ; that those beautiful harmonies of the 
French economist were sure to make every- 
body rich and contented and happy very soon. 
Few are now heard talking in this strain. 
Everybody admits that the relations between 
the working classes and their employers are 
extremely uncomfortable; the strikes, the 
lockouts, the boycotting, the rioting here and 
there, make up a large share of the telegraphic 
news in our daily papers. The state of indus- 
trial society is a state of war, and the engage- 
ment is general all along the line. 


THE FRUITS OF COMPETITION, 


Tuis state of things is the natural result of 


‘a system of pure competition. Competition 


means conflict. The proposition is disputed, 
but if any philosopher wishes to test its truth 
by a scientific experiment, let him gather a 
crowd of twenty urchins together upon the 
sidewalk and address them as follows: “ Here 
is a handful of coppers, which I propose to 
divide among you, and I wish to tell you how 
I am going to make the distribution. To be- 
gin with, you have all got to stand back on 
the other side of the curbstone ; then I shall 
heap the coppers on that flat stone; then, 
when I give the word, let each one of you 
come forward and take what he can get. 
The only principle, my dear young friends, 
that we can recognize in the distribution 
of this fund is the principle of competition. 
Neither justice nor charity can have anything 
to do with it. Under competition, the political 
economists tell us, everybody getsa reasonably 
fair share. All ready! One, two, three — 
grab!” If our philosopher will stand by now 
and watch his experiment, he will see reasons 
VoL. XXXII.—72— 73. 


for believing that competition is not uniformly 
a beneficent force. In the first place, it will 
turn out that the biggest boys will begin at 
once, while he is talking, to crowd themselves 
up nearest to the curbstone, and nearest to 
the pile of coppers, pushing back the smaller 
boys. Likely enough they will have a fight 
for this vantage-ground while he is making 
his speech explaining the beauties of compe- 
tition. When he gives his signal they will rush 
in at once, trampling on one another, the 
strongest, of coutse, seizing the largest share, 
and many of the little boys getting only a stray 
copper or two that may be dropped from the 
hands of their more greedy and powerful 
companions as they make off with their booty. 
This is the way that competition works. The 
whole story of the competitive régime is out- 
lined in this thumb-nail sketch of the curb- 
stone financiers. Competition means war. And 
the law of war is the triumph of the strongest. 

What is it that the scientific people tell us 
always happens in the struggle for existence ? 
Is it not that the strongest individuals and the 
strongest races kill off the weakest ? Compe- 
tition is the struggle for existence, which is the 
law of the inferior races, adopted as the law 
of industrial society. It works in society ex- 
actly as it works among the inferior races. I 
will not stop to argue whether or not it is a 
good thing to kill off the weaker classes; my 
only point now is that under a system of 
which competition is the law this is the ten- 
dency. Naturally, the weaker classes object 
to being killed off, and fight against it with 
what strength they have; hence the conflict 
which always must accompany a system of 
pure competition. 


COMBINATIONS FOR WAR PURPOSES, 


Ir may be admitted, however, that a sys- 
tem of fair competition would work better 
than the existing system. If all the compet- 
itors were equally intelligent and equally 
strong, and if our Jaws were able to prevent 
classes among them from securing by unjust 
means unfair advantages, then we should see 
a different state of things from that with which 
we now have to deal. For, bad as unre- 
Stricted competition would be, we have some- 
thing now that is worse. Fair competition 
between the strong and the weak, between men 
of trained faculty and men of low intelligence, 
is pretty sure to result in combinations on 
both sides, by which the bitterness of the con- 
flict is greatly intensified. ‘This is what we are 
confronting to-day. Competition, as the reg- 
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ulative principle of our industry, has utterly 
broken down, and combination has taken its 
place. It began with the establishment of 
those great financial and industrial corpora- 
tions in which capital was encouraged by the 
state to combine, and, thus organized, was 
exempted from certain liabilities and given 
advantages which the individual proprietor 
does not possess. And these corporations, 
and the great business firms and banking in- 
stitutions in which the savings of many are 
consolidated under the management of one, 
have learned the art of combining among 
themselves, so that, in all branches of industry 
and commerce, competition is greatly crippled 
where it is not killed, and /prices as well as 
wages are largely fixed by conferences, and 
syndicates, and pools of all sorts. Is it com- 
petition that determines freight rates and rail- 
way fares? Not at all. The best part of the 
railroad business of the country is done un- 
der agreements between the great companies. 
The price of oil, the price of coal, the prices 
of many of the common necessaries of life are 
determined much of the time by combinations 
among the producers or the dealers, ‘“ Our 
various industries,” says the Rev. Josiah Strong, 
“ are combining to force down production — 
that means that workingmen are thrown out 
of employment ; and to force up prices — that 
means increased cost of living. There are 
lumber, coal, coke, oil, brick, nail, screw, steel, 
rope, fence-wire, glass, wall-paper, school- 
book, insurance, hardware, starch, cotton, 
and scores of other combinations, all made in 
the interests of capitalists. Small dealers must 
enter the ‘ pool,’ or be crushed. Once in, they 
must submit to the dictation of the ‘large’ 
men. Thus power is being gathered more and 
more into the hands of conscienceless monop- 
olies.” On the other side, there are powerful 
combinations among the workingmen which 
seek to control the rate of wages and the 
hours of labor, and sometimes to prevent im- 
provements in industry — combinations rap- 
idly increasing in numbers and in power. 
Under this reign of combination there is no 
longer any such thing as free or fair competi- 
tion. The individual coal operator in the 
Hocking Valley cannot compete with the 
other operators for the labor of the miners; 
he is tied up by an agreement to pay no more 
than a certain price. The individual miner 
cannot compete with his fellows for the wage$ 
offered by the operators; he is bound by his 
union to take no less than a certain price. 
And these combinations on all sides are made 
for fighting purposes. The big dealers com- 
bine that they may crush out competition, 
and kill off the small dealers. The employers 
combine to fight the workmen, and the work- 


men combine to fight the employers. Doubt- 
less it is an illusion tosuppose that competition, 
under the best conditions, while human na- 
ture remains what it is, would ever give us 
peace ; however that may be, it is certain that 
the combinations which have so largely sup- 
planted competition are calculated to give us 
nothing else but war. And war it is, bitter, 
and destructive, and desolating. ‘ Masters 
and men,” says a great Belgian economist, 
“are in a state of constant warfare, having 
their battles, their victories, and their defeats. 
It is a dark and bitter civil war, wherein he 
wins who can hold out longest without earn- 
ing anything; a struggle far more cruel and 
more keen than that decided by bullets from 
a barricade; one where all the furniture is 
pawned or sold; where the savings of better 
times are gradually devoured, and where at 
last famine and misery besiege the home and 
oblige the wife and little ones to cry for mercy.” 
WHAT ARE THEY FIGHTING ABOUT ? 

THE war arises in the division of the prod- 
uct of industry. The capitalist employer on 
the one side, and the laborer on the other, are 
fighting over the wealth produced by their 
joint exertions. The capitalist says that the 
laborer wants more than his fair share, and 
the laborer says the same thing about the 
capitalist ; the capitalists, on the oneside, com- 
bine to keep the laborers from getting any 
more, and the laborers, on the other side, com- 
bine to get as much more as they can. Then 
the question of the hours of labor comes in ; 
the laborers contending that the world’s work 
can be done in fewer hours, and the employ- 
ers as a general rule resisting that demand. 
Still other matters in dispute are the right of 
the workingmen to combine, and their right 
to dictate to the employer whom he shall em- 
ploy. ‘The workingmen think that if they are 
to succeed in this conflict they must be able 
to combine and to bring the whole force of 
labor into the combination ; and the employ- 
ers think that if they are to succeed they must 
prevent the combinations of laborers by some 
means or other. Perhaps both are right. I 
cannot see how the workingmen can win the 
battle without uniting ; and I am equally un- 
able to see how the masters can win unless 
they can break up the unions. Such attempts 
as that of the manufacturer in Springfield, 
Ohio, to crush the labor organizations, are 
perfectly logical if war is the proper relation 
between labor and capital. Such attempts as 
those made by the employees of the Third 
Avenue railroad to compel the company to 
discharge some of its old hands because they 
would not join the union are natural and le- 
gitimate, if war between employer and em- 
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ployee is the necessary and normal condition 
of things. These are war measures on both 
sides. Are they right ? They are right, if war 
is right. Is it right to march through the 
country, destroying barns and grain-ricks, ap- 
propriating the farmer’s pigs and chickens, 
driving off his cattle and horses, and pillaging 
the stores and the smoke-houses in the cities 
and villages? It is right, if war is right; it is 
a common and sometimes a necessary war 
measure. Is it right to kill men who have 
been guilty of no crime by thousands and tens 
of thousands ? It is right, if war is right ; this 
is the immediate object in view when people 
go to war. Is it right for the labor unions to 
endeavor to coerce men to join their ranks 
under pain of starvation? It is right, if war 
is right; it is a natural war measure. Is it 
right for an employer to discharge men be- 
cause they belong to a union? It is right, 
if war is right; it is attacking the stronghold 
of the enemy. Many things which, in a state 
of peace, are inexcusable and even criminal, are 
justified, as everybody says, by the laws of 
war. Falsehood, deception, violence, homicide 
are the very substance of war. In a state of 
peace it would seem an abominable piece of 
tyranny to insist that no man should be per- 
mitted to earn his daily bread in the trade 
which he had practiced all his life, unless he 
would join the trades-union. In a state of 
peace it would be a gross outrage upon per- 
sonal liberty for an employer to discharge his 
workmen for belonging to a society which they 
had formed to promote their own interests. 
These are war measures. ‘This fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Let us get clearly 
before our minds exactly what we are doing 
and why we are doing it. 

Of course, both parties to the conflict claim 
that this warfare is purely metaphorical ; that 
they neither propose nor condone illegal meas- 
ures, But it is hard in such a deadly contro- 
versy to keep within the law. It is inevitable 
that coercion should take violent forms. Soci- 
ety must deal sharply with such disturbances, 
but it is not easy to prevent them. They are 
indefensible, they are criminal, yet they are 
terribly logical. But even thosecoercive meas- 
ures on both sides which keep within the 
law can be justified only as war is justified. 
If war is a good thing, they are good things. 
If war is evil, they cannot be good. What, 
then, shall we say about this fundamental 
question ? 


IS WAR A GOOD THING ? 


Is a state of war the natural and proper 
state of mankind? Are the happiness, the 
prosperity, and the morality of the people at 
large promoted by the maintenance of warfare ? 
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We shall agree, doubtless, that war is not the 
best employment for human beings; that it is 
not, on the whole, a good thing for people to 
be divided into classes and arrayed in armies 
for the purpose of encroaching upon one an- 
other’s liberties or possessions. Surely the 
world is not enriched by warfare ; it is impov- 
erished, rather. While men are fighting they 
are not producing wealth ; they are consum- 
ing what has already been produced, and they 
are very likely destroying, wantonly, about as 
much as they consume. This war between 
labor and capital, as we have seen, is about 
the division of the product of industry ; and 
it is certain that the more they fight the less 
they will have to divide. The more constant 
and persistent the fighting is, the smaller every 
man’s share of the world’s wealth must be. 

But this is not the worst of it. Such a war- 
fare as this destroys the moral wealth of the 
nation even faster than its material wealth. It 
tends to make men bitter, suspicious, cruel ; 
it turns neighbors against each other; it keeps 
the embers of resentment and hate all the 
while smoldering. This is the saddest part of 
the whole business. Those who have some 
knowledge of the temper of the combatants 
know that suspicion and distrust and ill-will 
have been steadily growing more intense on 
both sides. Surely it cannot be well for men 
to cherish such feelings toward one another, 
and one cannot help wondering whereunto 
this will grow. In a recent letter from over 
the sea, written by one who is giving his life 
for the welfare of the working people, are 
these solemn words: “ There is a strong feel- 
ing among employers and employed that the 
cruel conflict between capital and labor, ag- 
gravated by competition, is destroying some 
of the best elements in human character.” 
This is the kind of destruction most to be 
dreaded. When the old feelings of friendliness 
are gone, when a sullen envy and a rankling 
hatred have taken their places, the very foun- 
dations of the social order will be gone, and 
chaos and anarchy will be at hand. None of 
us will be very rich or very happy when that 
time comes. 





SLAVERY IS WORSE THAN WAR, 


War is not, then, a good thing. Yet there 
are evils worse than war. In the olden times 
the men who did the world’s work were mainly 
slaves. There was no warfare then between 
capital and labor, because labor was owned 
by capital. That was not a good state of things 
for the laborer, and it was no better for the 
capitalist, though Carlyle lauded it and longed 
for its return. .It is better that the laborer 
should be a free man, even though some 
measure of conflict and suffering be the price 
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of hisemancipation. And if the laborer could 
see that the tendency of the industrial sys- 
tem under which he was living was to reduce 
him to a state little better than slavery, so 
that he would be dependent upon his em- 
ployer, so that his chances to rise in the social 
scale would grow steadily less —if the laborer 
could see that this was the steady drift of the 
existing system, then, I think, he would be 
justified in fighting against that fate; in be- 
ing willing to die rather than submit to it. 

War is always a terrible evil ; but it is some- 
times the lesser of two evils. The degradation 
of a large class in society would be a greater 
evil than a war undertaken by that class to 
prevent such degradation. Now, it is certain 
that the wage-workers of this country feel that 
they are in danger of social degradation ; in 
danger of falling behind the rest of the com- 
munity in the march of industrial progress ; 
in danger of becoming, to a great extent, 
dependent upon their employers, or upon 
the community at large, for subsistence and 
livelihood. We must do them the justice of 
recognizing this as the real reason of the 
widespread discontent that exists among 
them. The certainty that they are losing 
ground socially, and the fear that they may 
come to want and dependence, are the sources 
of the present tendency to combine for offen- 
sive and defensive warfare. 

I am not referring to any such outbreak as 
that which, at this writing, is taking place in 
Chicago. That is not war ; it is rapine, assas- 
sination, savagery. It is not the work of the 
Knights of Labor, nor of any other labor 
organization ; it is led by men who, in the 
brutal harangues by which they stirred up the 
mob, denounced the Knights of Labor; men 
who have no part nor lot in the legitimate 
labor organizations; who, by creed and pro- 
fession, are simply destroyers. It is a cruel 
injustice to identify these miscreants with the 
army of labor. The labor forces sometimes 
make sad mistakes and commit serious of- 
fenses, but nothing like this fiendishness can 
be charged upon them. It is not with such 
weapons that they are waging war. No 
wrongs ever existed, in any state of society, 
which could justify the methods of these men. 
I am not, then, discussing their complaints. I 
am considering how the matter lies in the 
minds of the great body of sober, industrious 
workingmen. 


THE ARMY OF THE DISCONTENTED. 


Some time ago Mr. Powderly described 
the working classes in this country as the 
“army of the discontented.” He meant that 
there were enough of the discontented to 
make a large army ; but it is also true that it 


is their discontent that is leading them to 
organize themselves into an army, that they 
may the better do battle against the evils 
which cause their discontent. If they are 
right in thinking that they are losing ground, 
if they are reasonable in their fears about the 
future, then they are justified in organizing 
thus for protection and defense. 

Are they right? I will not try to answer 
so large a question ; I will only indicate the 
answer that the thoughtful workingman is in- 
clined to give. To begin with, the fact that 
this country is rapidly getting rich is a fact 
that the workingman, though not a political 
economist, knows very well. The evidences 
of this growing wealth are before his eyes. I 
will not rehearse the familiar figures paraded 
during the last two years by so many persons 
for so many purposes ; by Mr. Blaine, to prove 
that national salvation could not be found in 
any other than the Republican party ; by Mr. 
George, to show that poverty and progress 
advance with equal step. Unless the figures 
of the census are greatly at fault, the wealth 
of the nation is increasing much more rapidly 
than its population. With this great increase 
of wealth, with the enormous development of 
lands and mines, and with an improvement in 
machinery which is said to double the pro- 
ductive power of our manufacturing industries 
every seven years, it would seem that the 
average annual income of the individual must 
be greatly increased. Of some classes of the 
population this seems to be true. To speak 
of the class with whose circumstances I am 
most familiar, 1 should say that clergymen 
must be receiving incomes at least fifty per 
cent. larger than they wefe receiving twenty- 
five years ago. It is certain that they are 
living much more expensively now than they 
were living then; that they can afford many 
luxuries of furniture and decoration and travel 
that they could not then afford. This is not 
probably true of all the country ministers, but 
of the clergy as a class I believe it is true. 
The clergy are not exceptionally prosperous; 
the same is true of the other professions. The 
average lawyer or the average physician 
gets a far better living to-day than he got 
twenty-five years ago. I think that the salaries 
of teachers, and salesmen, and book-keepers, 
and clerks,in the great offices have also been 
considerably advanced. Besides these, be- 
tween the capitalists on the one hand and 
the wage-laborers on the other, there is a large 
class of persons who render, professional and 
personal services of various sorts, many of 
whom are well remunerated. Such are musi- 
cians and teachers of music, artists and 
teachers of art, actors and purveyors of pub- 
lic diversions. This class has greatly increased 
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within the period under consideration, and is 
much better paid for its services now than 
formerly. Alarge share of the nationalincome 
falls into the hands of such persons. 


THE INCOME OF THE WAGE-WORKER, 


WirxHout considering the condition of the 
employing classes, it is evident, therefore, that 
signs of increasing prosperity are visible in 
other parts of society. Put how is it with 
people who work for wages? Some of the 
English statisticians have been trying to 
prove that the income of the wage-laborers 
in that country has increased as rapidly as 
that of any other class; but the validity of 
this cheerful conclusion is by no means es- 
tablished. The latest and apparently the 
most thorough investigation, by Professor 
Leone Levi, shows that the actual money-wage 
of the English laborer has increased during 
the past twenty-seven years about thirty per 
cent., while the cost of meat and other neces- 
saries of life has also risen almost but not 
quite as much; so that the English laborer 
is a little better off to-day than he was twenty- 
seven years ago. Is this the case with the 
American wage-laborer? The statistics do 
not permit ‘us to dogmatize. Professor Rich- 
mond M. Smith has shown us some of the 
fallacies of the labor figures. The doctrine of 
averages has not been well understood by 
some of our statisticians, and their conclusions 
are not trustworthy. Two or three considera- 
tions must be borne in mind in determining 
this question. 

The first is the fact that in most industries 
work is much less continuous and stoppages 
are far more frequent and more prolonged now 
than formerly. If the day wages are larger, 
the annual wages may still be smaller. The 
precariousness of employment is now a serious 
matter to most workingmen. 

The second fact to be considered is the 
effect of machinery in reducing the demand 
for skilled labor. ‘To take a single example : 
the iron-work of carriages was nearly all made 
by hand twenty-five years ago; and the black- 
smiths employed in the carriage-shops were 
skilled workmen, who could forge any part 
of the iron-work of a carriage, and who com- 
manded good wages. Most of these irons are 
now stamped out by machinery, and the 
hand-work is so subdivided that very few 
skilled men will be found in a large factory ; 
the hand who tends a machine, and who can 
learn his work in a week or two, cannot, of 
course, obtain the remuneration paid to the 
superior mechanic of the days before the war. 

The third fact is the increased cost of many of 
the necessaries of life. Clothing and flour and 
some groceries are somewhat cheaper ; rent, 
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which is the largest item in the poor man’s 
expenditure, has increased, and meats, vege- 
tables, butter, milk, and fuel are much dearer. 
On the whole, then, it may be questioned 
whether the average annual wages of the 
average workingman will purchase for him 
any more of the necessaries of life to-day than 
it would in the year before the war. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the most experienced 
and the most judicious of our labor statisti- 
cians, estimates that from 1860 to 1881 wages 
increased about thirty-one per cent., and prices 
about forty-one per cent. If this estimate is 
to be trusted, the workingman was a little 
worse off in 1881 than in 1860; and the year 
1881 was an exceptionally prosperous year 
for the working people. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, it is not well 
to dogmatize. We need more light on this 
question. Over-confident statements on either 
side are not to be encouraged. All I can say 
is that such light as I can get inclines me to 
the belief that the real annual wages of labor 
are little, if any, higher to-day than they were 
in 1860. If this is all that can be said, then 
the wage-workers are falling behind the rest 
of the community; for, between 1860 and 
1880 the wealth of the whole country in- 
creased from sixteen billions of dollars to 
forty-three billions, or one hundred and seventy 
per cent., and the average income must have 
been very considerably increased. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S OUTLOOK. 


In 1860 the value of the manufactured 
goods produced in this country was eigh- 
teen hundred millions of dollars; in 1880 
it was fifty-three hundred millions, almost 
three times as much. This is the pile to be 
divided. The number of the persons among 
whom it is to be divided has grown about 
sixty per cent.— but not half as fast as the 
pile has grown. And now, when the working 
classes come up to get their share of the pile, 
they complain and rebel. “ What is the mat- 
ter with you ?” asks some rather thoughtless 
onlooker. “ Are you not getting as much as 
you ever got?” “ Perhaps we are,” is the 
answer; “but that pile was produced very 
largely by our labor; it is about three times 
as large as it was twenty-five years ago, and 
it looks to us as though we ought to get a 
good deal more than we got then. Other 
people, who do not labor with their hands, 
are getting more out of it now than they got 
then; the traders as a class, the professional 
people, the people on salaries, most of them, 
are able to live in a great deal better style 
now than they could afford a quarter of a 
century ago; while as for the capitalists and 
employers, they certainly show us many evi- 
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dences of greatly increased wealth. Some of 
us can remember the social conditions of 
twenty-five years ago, and the signs of opu- 
lence and splendor then visible were few 
and insignificant, compared with what we see 
nowadays. We can compare in our memory 
the most luxurious sections and environs of 
New York and Boston and Philadelphia and 
Cleveland and Chicago then with what we 
see to-day, and the increase in the magnifi- 
cence is amazing. There were a number 
of fine turnouts at Saratoga and Newport in 
1860 ; but the luxury of that day was plebeian 
simplicity compared with the extravagance 
of to-day. Long Branch was a cluster of 
simple wooden cottages then; travel up and 
down the Jersey coast to-day, and see the 
oriental pomp and magnificence that spread 
themselves all over that favored region. Much 
the same can be said of the Atlantic coast 
north of Boston. Such sights are common. 
We should know by the evidence of our 
eyes, if the census had nothing to say about 
it, that the wealth of this country is increas- 
ing very fast; we can see where the bulk of 
it is going; and we know, by a bitter experi- 
ence, that we are getting a very small share 
of it. 

“We read the newspapers too, and know 
something of that class of plutocrats which 
has sprung up in this country within twenty- 
five years. Some of us can remember the 
time when there were only one or two men in 
the country worth a million dollars; now there 
are hundreds of them. We pick up a news- 
paper and read such an item as this, which 
appeared in many of the journals in the month 
of January, 1880: ‘The profits of the Wall 
street kings the past year were enormous. It 
is estimated that Vanderbilt made thirty mill- 
ions; Jay Gould, fifteen millions; Russell 
Sage, ten millions; Sidney Dillon, ten mill- 
ions; James R. Keene, eight millions; and 
several others from one to two millions each, 
making a grand total for ten or twelve estates 
of about eighty millions of dollars.’ Weknow, 
of course, that there is some exaggeration 
about this; but if half of it is true, the story is 
ominous. What is more, we know that these 
rich men are gaining control of our courts 
and our legislatures, and of the Congress of 
the United States, and they get the legislation 
that protects their interests and builds up their 
fortunes, and that taxes us to enrich them. 
It looks as though we had a system of things 
under which the rich were sure to grow richer, 
and the poor, at the best, to remain as they 
are, shut down to a bare subsistence. We 
do not like the prospect. We think it is not 
fair. We are not going to submit to it, if we 
can help ourselves ; and we see no other way 


but to band ourselves together for mutual pro- 
tection and defense, and fight against this 
adverse fate.” 

Such is the reply of the more intelligent 
and sober of the wage-workers to the critic 
who cavils at their discontent. I submit that 
they make out, at any rate, a prima facie case. 
I submit that what they say has so much 
reason and justice that no right-minded man 
can dismiss it with a growl and asneer. Their 
fears of social degradation are not groundless. 
As things are going now, it looks as though 
they would steadily be forced by the com- 
binations above them to remain at the very 
bottom of the ladder, while the rest are climb- 
ing over their heads to independence and 
opulence. And since this is the day and age 
of combinations, since capital in a thousand 
ways is forming combinations for its own ad- 
vantage, who will deny to labor the right to 
combine for the assertion of its just claims ? 


LABOR MUST HAVE BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


COMBINATION means war, I admit. Com- 
binations, whether of capital or of labor, are 
generally made in these days for fighting pur- 
poses. And war is a great evil—no doubt 
of that. But it is not the greatest of evils. 
The permanent social degradation of the peo- 
ple who do the world’s work would be a 
greater evil. And .if, by combination, the 
wage-workers can resist the tendencies that 
are crowding them down, arid can assert and 
maintain their right to a proportional share 
of the growing wealth, then let them combine, 
and let all the people say, Amen! 

The state of the industrial world is a state 
of war. And if war is the word, then the 
efficient combination and organization must 
not all be on the side of capital ; labor must be 
allowed to make the combinations necessary 
for the protection of its own interests. While 
the conflict is in progress, labor has the same 
right that capital has to prosecute the warfare 
in the most effective way. If war is the order 
of the day, we must grant to labor belligerent 
rights. The sooner this fact is recognized, the 
better for all concerned. ‘The refusal to admit 
it has made the conflict, thus far, much more 
fierce and sanguinary than it would otherwise 
have been. 

So far as the students of political economy 
are concerned, it is now, I believe, univer- 
sally agreed that the right of the workmen 
to combine cannot be questioned. Professor 
Sumner, who represents the old school of 
laissez faire economists, and President Walker, 
who represents the new historical school, are 
equally emphatic in their assertion of the right 
of the workmen to stand together im trades- 
unions for the defense of their own interests. 
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And the more reasonable of the employers are 
also beginning to see the point. Mr. James 
Means, a leading shoe manufacturer of Massa- 
chusetts, in an address to his employees last 
autumn, uttered these sensible words: “If the 
public assumes an attitude of antagonism 
toward trades-unions as a whole, the sense of 
injustice felt by the working people will bring 
them at last to seek redress by extreme meas- 
ures. I believe that orderly trades-unions are 
to be encouraged. Labor is the poor 
man’s commodity ; it is the only thing he has 
to sell; he must get the highest price for it 
that he can by legitimate means. ‘The price 
which labor will bring is the market price. 
What is the market price of any commodity ? 
It is the point where the ‘ bull movements’ and 
the‘ bear movements’ exactly counterbalance 
each other. The fact that labor brings acertain 
price in the market does not mean that such is 
a fair market price. It may be a price based 
upon injustice. If there is any one who does 
not believe this, let him consider what would 
be the effect upon the market price of wheat, 
or any such commodity, if such price were 
governed entirely by the ‘ bears,’ and if the 
‘bulls’ were to cease their action. What isa 
trades-union ? It isa ‘ bull movement’ in the 
labor market. Can any one wish to see the 
price of that commodity which we call labor 
governed by the ‘ bears’ alone ? The ‘ bears’ 
are organized, and no one complains, Is it 
fair that the price of labor should be fixed by 
powerful organizations opposed by weak indi- 
viduals ? Is it not rather to be desired thata 
more reasonable price should be fixed by 
organization met by organization?” Other 
utterances of the same tenor might be quoted. 

The indications are, then, that in this war- 
fare the belligerent rights of the wage-workers 
will soon be recognized. Strong combinations 
of employers still insist that they will never 
recognize them, but they are fighting against 
fate ; the community at large concedes the 
right to the workingmen, and those who stand 
out will find it hard to stem the current. 


WHICH WILL WIN ? 


So the battle is joined. Capital and labor 
confront each other, both organized and res- 
olute, both determined to win. What will be 
the issue? A year or two ago we should 
have said without hesitation, Capital will win ; 
it is stronger and better organized, and it has 
the sinews of war. Up to that time the vic- 
tory had almost always been on the side of 
capital. The great majority of the strikes had 
been unsuccessful. But within the last year 
matters have taken a turn. ‘The organization 
of the laborers is much more perfect and more 
formidable now than ever before. It is by no 
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means clear that it may not .prove a match 
for its antagonist. At any rate, things have 
now assumed such a shape that we may fairly 
expect to see some destructive fighting. The 
combinations on both sides are so strong that 
they ought to be able to do each other, and 
the whole country, a great deal of damage. 
It must be possible for them to paralyze the 
industries of the nation ; to waste a good part 
of its savings ; to dig the chasm that separates 
the employer from the employed a great deal 
deeper and wider than it now is; and to sow 
seeds of jealousy and spite that will bear a 
woful harvest through many generations. /s 
it nol a good time to stop and ask the question 
whether this warfare is really worth while? 


IS IT SUBJUGATION ? 


WHEN people go to war, they generally 
have before them one of two possible issues 
of the conflict. Each combatant may be 
determined on a complete triumph over the 
other—a triumph that shall result in ex- 
terminating or.subjugating or enslaving the 
other ; or each combatant may desire to make 
an exhibition of his strength which shall en- 
force the respect of the other and secure hon- 
orable terms of peace. it is well for these 
combatants to determine, before they go any 
further, whether they desire to subjugate one 
another. 

Do the employing class think it would be 
a good thing to subjugate the wage-laborers— 
to reduce them to a condition in which they 
would be practically slaves or dependents ? 
Do the employing class want to keep the 
wages of the laboring class down as nearly as 
they can to the level of subsistence? Doubt- 
less there are selfish and greedy men among 
them who would care very little what became 
of the working people, so long as they were 
able to make themselves rich. But I am sure 
that the employers of labor as a rule will 
cherish no such heartlessness ; they know that 
it would be fatal to our national life if the 
class of wage-laborers became a permanently 
degraded class; they know that peace and 
prosperity cannot abide in the land unless all 
classes have an equal chance and a fair pros- 
pect. What is more, when they look at the 
matter from the lowest materialistic stand- 
point, they know that the wage-laborers con- 
stitute a very large share of the consumers of 
goods ; that if they are able to purchase noth- 
ing but the bare necessaries of life, trade will 
be dull ; that when they have plenty of money 
in their pockets trade will be brisk ; that it is 
not, therefore, for the interest of the manu- 
facturing and mercantile classes that the la- 
boring classes should be reduced to the verge 
of starvation. Capital is not such a fool as to 
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wish to push this war to the subjugation of its 
antagonist. 

Neither does labor, I trust, desire to sub- 
jugate capital. That, to be sure, is the social- 
istic programme: the theory of socialism is that 
the capital shall all belong to the state, and 
shall be owned and controlled by the work- 
ers ; that there shall be no private enterprise; 
that all the business of production and trans- 
portation and exchange shall be managed by 
state officials. But we are not ready yet for 
such a revolution. Beyond all question, the 
industrial system which is based on private 
enterprise is the best system practicable at 
the present time, and will be for a long time 
to come. It needs to be modified, but it can- 
not be overthrown without disaster to the 
working classes. Business will be managed 
fora good while yet by captains of industry ; and 
it is for the interest of the people who do the 
world’s work that it should be. Larger gains, 
on the whole, will come to them through this 
management properly modified than through 
any which they could substitute for it. The 
attempt to destroy or even cripple capital- 
istic enterprise is suicidal. So then it is ab- 
surd and even monstrous for either of these 
combatants to dream of subjugating the other. 
It is for the interest of each that the other 
should be free and prosperous and contented 
and hopeful. 

‘The other rational object that men have 
in fighting is the assertion of their rights and 
the demonstration of their prowess. They 
want to make it evident that it is not safe to 
encroach upon their liberties; they want to 
lay the foundations of an honorable peace. 
Have not these two combatants been fight- 
ing long enough to accomplish this object ? 
Surely labor has reason enough to respect 
and even dread the power of capital ; and is 
not capital by this time sufficiently impressed 
with the power of labor? Is it not a good 
time for the contending parties to ground 
their arms, and shake hands, and sit down, 
and have a frank and friendly conference ? 
Is not this business of war a senseless, brutal, 
barbarous business, at best? Does either side 
expect to do itself any good by fighting the 
other? It is about as rational as it would be 
for the right hand and the left hand to smite 
each other with persistent and deadly enmity, 
or for the eyes and the ears to array them- 
selves against each other in a remorseless 
feud. It is a sorry comment on our civili- 
zation that here, at the end of the nine- 
teenth Christian century, sane and full-grown 
men, whose welfare depends wholly on the 
recognition of their mutual interests and on 
the codperation of their efforts, should be 
ready to spend a good share of their time in 


trying to cripple or destroy one another. It 
is not only wicked, it is stupid ; it is not simply 
monstrous, it is ridiculous. 

Are not the employers ready, by this time, 
to hear reason? Have they not had fighting 
enough for the present? Are they not will- 
ing to make peace ? If so, the first thing for 
them to do is to face the fact that the wage- 
workers, by whose jabor they are gaining their 
wealth, are entitled to a little better share of 
the joint product than they are getting now; 
that they have a perfect right to expect it, to 
ask for it, and to combine for the purpose of 
getting it. When that fact is frankly admitted, 
arbitration of labor disputes will follow as a 
matter of course. 


EIGHT HOURS OR TEN ? 


THE demand for fewer hours of labor must 
also be fairly considered. It does not seem, 
on the face of it, altogether unreasonable. 
With the continual improvements in machinery 
it is not at all incredible that the world’s wants 
can be supplied by eight hours’ work in a day. 
Would it not be vastly better for the health, 
the morals, and the thrift of the community 
to have our shops and factories going eight 
hours a day all the year round than to have 
them goten hours a day for nine or ten months, 
and be idle all day for two or three months 
in the year, which is the present order in large 
sections of the country ? ‘The question whether 
the daily working time can be reduced one- 
fifth with no diminution in the daily wage is, 
of course, a question that must be settled on 
economical rather than sentimental principles. 
But some interesting experiments tend to 
show that, even when machinery is a large 
factor in production, the product of eight 
hours’ work will be much more than four- 
fifths of the product of ten hours’ work. The 
reduction of the time will not proportionately 
reduce the product, and should not, therefore, 
proportionately reduce the wage. 

It is often said that increased wages and 
shorter hours will only promote recklessness 
and dissipation among the men ; that the ad- 
dition to their income would go to the saloons; 
that the enlargement of their leisure would 
result in debauchery. Such statements are 
too sweeping. Some of the more ignorant 
and degraded of the men would be affected 
in this way, no doubt, but it would not be 
true of all of them; it would not, I trust, be 
true of the majority of them. The new hope, 
the enlarged opportunity, would make the 
better elements among them self-respecting 
and frugal; their leisure would not all go to 
the uses of the flesh. The most careful Eng- 
lish student of this question, Professor Leone 
Levi, bears this testimony: “ As a rule, and 
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in the long run, scarcity, low wages, and 
scantiness of food go hand in hand with high 
mortality, drunkenness, and crime; while 
abundance, high wages, and full consumption 
go hand in hand with low mortality, temper- 
ance, and good behavior. A sudden increase 
of wages, as in the colliery districts in 1872-3, 
may find the recipients utterly unprepared for 
their good fortunes. And so we have heard 
of miners indulging in champagne wine, and 
of puddlers purchasing for themselves sealskin 
waistcoats. But reason speedily asserts her 
higher sway. The housewife eagerly arrests 
a portion of the higher wages to furnish the 
bare rooms, to fill the empty cupboard, and 
to clothe the children. Little by little, as the 
novel condition with its bountiful stores is real- 
ized, self-respect increases, sobriety of conduct 
is induced, and the family as a whole rises to 
habits of virtue and prosperity.” * 

This is the result which we have good rea- 
son to expect, not by any means universally, 
but on the whole, and in the long run, from 
the improvement in the laborer’s condition. 
Some laborers cannot bear prosperity; some 
employers cannot. Most employers, I dare 
say, have an abiding conviction that it would 
not hurt them in the least to be a little better 
off, and they may safely reason in the same 
way with regard totheirmen. On the whole, 
and in the long run, happiness is better for 
men than misery, plenty better than want, 
hope better than despair. Every effort that is 
made for the amelioration of humanity rests 
on that assumption. 


IS SELF-INTEREST A GOOD FOUNDATION ? 


Some employers chafe under the new de- 
mands of labor. Doubtless these demands 
are sometimes arrogant and unreasonable ; is 
this to be wondered at? War isan essentially 
unreasonable business; it is not by reason 
that its issues are determined, but by force. 
“Tt is a pity,” men say, “if an employer 
cannot manage his business to suit himself.” 
It may be a pity, but it is true. If by this 
phrase is meant managing his business solely 
in his own interest, that is exactly what he 
cannot do. The assumption that he can is 
one of the bottom causes of all this trouble. 
It is true that employers have long been 
taught that if they were perfectly selfish in 
the management of their business, the results 
would be beneficent; that this kingdom of 
industry is the one department of human ac- 
tivity with which conscience and good-will 
have no normal relation; that self-interest 
is and must be the sole ruler of this realm. 
Most of them have believed this doctrine ; 


*“ Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes,” 
P- 35- 
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some of them have acted accordingly ; but 
many of them have behaved a great deal 
better than the theory required them to be- 
have, and have mixed not a little humanity 
with their business, thinking, no doubt, all the 
while that they were doing a sillything. It was 
not a silly thing. The wisdom of their hearts 
was sounder than the theories of their heads. 
The doctrine which bases all the relations 
of employer and employed upon self-interest 
is a doctrine of the pit; it has been bringing 
hell to earth in large installments for a good 
many years. ‘There is no department of human 
conduct in which pure egoism is a safe guide. 
No employer can manage his business ex- 
clusively in his own interest. It is not exclu- 
sively his business. The men who do the work 
are in reality his business partners, and he is 
bound to think of them, and care for them, 
and manage the business in their interest as 
well as his own, This is what employers 
must do if they want peace. You can have 
hell in your factory, or you can have heaven 
there, just which you please. If it is hell that 
you want, build your business on the law of 
hell, which is simply, “ Every man for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost!” Out 
of that will come wars and fightings, peren- 
nial and unrelenting. If it is heaven that you 
want, then build your business on the law of 
the kingdom of heaven, which is, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” That will 
put you in the path of peace. 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP. 


Ir peace is better than war, the employer's 
first problem must be to find a way of getting 
his enterprise on a peace basis. He can only 
do that by identifying his men with himself in 
the hopes, the prospects, the rewards of their 
joint undertaking. It begins to be evident to 
many employers that industrial partnership in 
some form is the next step in the evolution 
of our industrial system. This method has 
been thoroughly tried in scores of establish- 
ments, large and small, upon the continent 
of Europe, with splendid and almost unvary- 
ing success. Multitudes of peonde, who never 
have tried it, and have never seen it tried, 
and who know nothing about it, are free to 
say that it would not work; but what is the 
judgment of such doctrinaires worth in the 
face of the almost unbroken experience of the 
hundreds who have tried it? It is hard to 
keep one’s patience when those who profess 
to be “ practical men” set up their ipse dixit 
against the solid achievements of thirty years 
of peaceful and prosperous industry conducted 
upon this basis. 

I have once before called attention in these 
pages to the inspiring recital by Mr. Sedley 
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Taylor* of the progress of this principle in 
Europe. Quite a number of important firms 
and compaiies in this country have been 
practicing it with entire success for several 
years ; and the rapidity with which the move- 
ment has been advancing since the beginning 
of the present yearis something notable. We 
shall soon have a chance to see for ourselves 
whether profit-sharing will work in this 
country. 

The common objections to this method are 
easily answered. “Some years there are no 
profits to divide,” it is said. True; and in 
such years the workmen would get their regu- 
lar wages, but no bonus at the end of the 
year. 

“ But this would make them dissatisfied 
and rebellious,” it is urged. “They would 
think they had been cheated.” This is assum- 
ing that they are hopelessly unreasonable and 
unjust. It is probable that if the employer 
really wishes to make his men the sharers of 
his prosperity, he will be able to make them 
believe it, and that they will forego their divi- 
dend without complaint. 

«‘ But there are sometimes losses,” it is said, 
“ and it is not fair that the men should share 
in the profits unless they share in the losses 
also.” Let that be granted. But the system 
provides for laying aside a reserve fund in 
the prosperous years, out of which losses could 
be made up in the unprosperous years. Thus 
the workmen do share in the losses. 

‘“‘ But the profits are none too large now,” 
it is urged; “to lessen them by an additional 
dividend to labor would cripple many indus- 
tries.” The census makes it plain that the 
laborer might have a larger share of the profits 
without doing anybody any injustice; but 
this point may be waived, It is enough to 
say that all the economists declare that what- 
ever renders labor more efficient is a clear 
gain both to labor and to capital; it makes a 
larger product to divide between them, And 
it is the general testimony of those who 
have tried profit-sharing, that it makes the 
laborer more industrious and more economical 
of materials gnd tools; that the expense of 
superintendence is largely reduced; that the 
employer has as much left after he has paid 
the laborer his share of the profit as he had 
before. A slight acquaintance with human 
nature would make it easy to believe that this 
might be. 

It does not seem at all incredible that busi- 
ness might be more prosperous on a peace 
basis than on a war basis; and it is at least 
possible that the employer could put it ona 
peace basis by making his men his business 


” 


*“ Profit-Sharing in Industry.” London: Kegan 
Paul & Co. 


partners, and letting them share with himself 
in the rewards of their joint industry. I will 
venture to predict that peace will never come 
to stay until this principle, under some form, 
has been introduced into the industrial order. 


WILL THE WORKINGMEN MAKE PEACE ? 


Wuat answer now shall we hear from the 
men of toil tothis burning question ? Shall it 
be peace or war? Before they give their voices 
for the continuance of war, some things should 
be well considered, 

In the first place, they ought to see that the 
employing class is not their worst enemy. It 
is not the employing class, as such, that is 
absorbing the wealth of this country, so much 
as it is the gamblers and the political corrup- 
tionists. A pretty large share of the plutocrats 
have gained their wealth by gambling opera- 
tions in the stock and produce exchanges, 
and by bribing city councils and legislatures 
and courts and congresses. With franchises 
and legislative favors and judicial decisions 
thus obtained, they have robbed the public for 
their own benefit. The net profits of industry 
are not excessive, but the plunder of these 
parasites is enormous. After they have filled 
their pockets out of the product of industry, 
there is a good deal less to be divided between 
employers and laborers. The working classes 
are just as much responsible for their existence 
as their employers are. If workingmen had 
been as careful in choosing men to represent 
them in the city councils and the legislatures as 
they ought to have been, this class of parasites 
could never have flourished as they have done. 
The first fight for them to make is against 
these parasites of industry. 

In the second place, the workingmen should 
make up their minds before they push this 
fight any further whether they wish to over- 
throw the present system of industry, or 
whether they prefer to modify it, so that it 
shall be more favorable to their interest. They 
may be able to destroy it; but it will be well 
for them to count the cost before entering 
on that campaign. Samson overthrew the tem- 
ple of the Philistines ; but it is instructive to 
remember what became of Samson. 

In the third place, if workingmen do not 
want to exterminate private enterprise, and if 
they expect to have business relations with the 
employing class, they cannot too soon unlearn 
the bitter and violent habits of speech and 
thought into which they have been falling of 
late in their discussion of the labor question. 
The sweeping denunciations of the capitalists 
as thieves and swindlers and robbers, in which 
some of them are wont to indulge, are both 
unwise and unjust. Successful business rela- 
tions cannot be maintained among men who 
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cherish such feelings toward one another. There 
are heartless and selfish men among employers; 
so there are among laborers. Wrongs are done 
on both sides; people who are at war are not 
apt to be scrupulous about respecting one 
another's rights. Many employersare heartily 
desirous of doing their men full justice; and 
the men by no means always show a proper 
appreciation of this good-will. Permit me to 
say that I know something about this war; I 
have been in the thick of it for thirty years, 
trying to make peace, and helping to care for 
the sick and the wounded; and | know that 
the wrong is not all on one side, and that the 
harsh judgments and the fierce talk of both 
sides are inexcusable. 

In the fourth place, if workingmen want 
business put on a peace basis, let them say so, 
and show that they mean it. If they desire 
to have labor disputes settled by arbitration, 
let them frankly and good-naturedly ask for 
arbitration, and show that they have a rea- 
sonable temper and a purpose to stand by a 
fair award. If they want profit-sharing, let 
them put that into their platforms, and make 
it clear to their employers that they can be 
trusted to give the scheme a fair trial. Some 
of them aré hoping for coéperation; for an 
organization of industry in which the men 
who do the work shall own the capital, and 
receive both profits and wages. To every such 
enterprise, God speed! It takes a high degree 
of intelligence and self-control to coéperate 
in production; workingmen are gaining’‘these 
qualifications steadily ; they will be ready for 
it before long. But production, on any basis, 
requires capital — capital to purchase the plant, 
and capital to live on while the product is 
maturing ; and capital can be got by those 
who are not born rich in only two ways—by 
saving, and by stealing. Workingmen cannot 
afford to steal ; they will never prosper if they 
do. It is true that many of our plutocrats got 
their money by stealing from the people at 
large, but their prosperity is a blight upon 
them and upon the nation. If they have been 
unjust, our workingmen cannot afford to re- 
build the industry of the country on the same 
foundation of injustice. It is only by econ- 
omy that the capital can be accumulated by 
which they can codéperate; and it is to be 
hoped that profit-sharing will put them in the 
path that leads to this goal. 

THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 

THE present appears to be a critical time 
in the history of labor. Within the past few 
months our workingmen have suddenly come 
to the consciousness of great power. Their 
more compact organization, their more effec- 
tive weapons of war, have given them advan- 
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tages that they never had before. The ques- 
tion of the hour is whether they can use this 
power temperately and wisely. ‘There are 
ominous signs of a disposition to employ it 
passionately and vindictively. Men who speak 
in the interests of selfish capital are heard to 
express the confident hope that the working- 
men will soon overstep the bounds of prudence 
and justice and ruin their own prospects. That 
is the real danger. Doubtless, it is hard for 
those who are smarting under a sense of in- 
justice to be always temperate and judicious; 
but the welfare of these men depends on keep- 
ing their heads cool. Vengeance does not 
belong to them; and they are strong enough 
now to be magnanimous, 

It is easy for the organizations of labor to 
cripple by unreasonable demands the indus- 
tries of whole sections. ‘They have done this 
thing already more than once, In the stop- 
pages and readjustments thus occurring, great 
suffering iscaused and noadvantage is gained. 
An unjust demand, even if it be temporarily 
enforced, always reacts on those who make 
it. The working classes have now tremendous 
power; they may easily employ it for self- 
destruction. It is quite possible for them to 
use their power tyrannically; and tyranny 
will not thrive in this day, the tyranny of a 
mob no more than the tyranny of an autocrat. 
This weapon of the boycott with which the 
labor unions have lately armed themselves is 
pretty sure to prove a boomerang. If they 
use it recklessly, there may easily arise a con- 
sumers’ union, to fight them with their own 
fire — to patronize those whom they proscribe. 
Already the popular indignation at the un- 
scrupulous use of this weapon is so strong 
that the publication of a boycott has proved, 
in several cases, an excellent advertisement 
of the boycotted dealer. 

With all the improved enginery of war the 
labor unions are sure to find that war is dan- 
gerous business. It is all the more dangerous 
because of these improved weapons. It can 
never be anything else but perilous and de- 
structive business. Let not these combatants 
on either side suppose that they can hurt and 
maim their antagonists and get no harm them- 
selves! 

Over all this wretched strife one can imag- 
ine those “ better angels of our nature,” whose 
ministry Abraham Lincoln once pathetically 
but vainly invoked, bending with divine com- 
passion and crying to the embattled hosts 
with solemn rebuke and benignant appeal : 
“Ts it well, brother men, is it well to fight? 
Is it not better to be friends ? Are you not all 
children of one Father? Nay, are you not, as 
the great apostle said, members one of an- 
other? Your war is not only wholesale fratri- 
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cide, it is social suicide. It is little to say that 
you cannot afford to fight: you cannot live 
apart ; you must live for one another. That 
is the way you were made to live; and you 
will never have anything but trouble and sor- 
row till you learn that way and walk in it. 
The stars in their courses will fight against 
you until you make peace with one an- 
other. Have we not had more than enough 
of war and its dismal noises and its spectral 
train of woes; more than enough of silent 
looms and fireless forges ; of children’s faces 








pale with hunger, and women’s sunken eyes; 
of hearts made fierce and hard by long-cher- 
ished enmities; of class arrayed against class 
and neighbor against neighbor ? Oh, put it 
all away from you —the hate, the suspicion, 
the scorn; stand here together, brethren as 
you are, helpers of one another as you must 
be, and promise one another that you will do 
what you can, every one of you, to bring the 
day when between Labor and Capital there 
shall be no longer war, but peace for ever- 
more.” 
Washington Gladden, 





THE WESTERN ART MOVEMENT. 


HERE the vineyards of Nicholas Long- 
worth clothed the hilltops above Cin- 
cinnati within the memory of living men now 
stands a spacious art museum, and close be- 
side it there will be an art-school building 
more generously appointed than any other 
in our land. In St. Louis, where French 
traders gathered with their furs since the 
opening of the century, a new art museum 
supplements the work of a school whose pupils 
profit by the latest lessons of South Kensing- 
ton and German art centers, as well as by the 
academic teachings of Paris. Chicago, with 
citizens still living who watched the Indians 
depart, is building for her Art Institute a new 
museum. The money is ready for art muse- 
ums in Milwaukee and Detroit. The Minne- 
apolis Society of Fine Arts has established an 
art school of ambitious plans. The “ first 
white male child born in Kansas” is trustee 
of a State Art Association, and men who 
fought for “free soil” are now collecting auto- 
types and casts. These plain facts have an 
eloquence of their own. Their story is told 
again in the art societies, exhibitions, and 
lectures of minor cities throughout the mid- 
dle West and beyond. History has recorded 
the period of chasing or being chased by the 
red man, of clearing forests and breaking 
prairies, the marvelous growth of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, and the result- 
ant wealth. But of the working of that most 
abstract of all ideas, the art feeling, little has 
been told. And now it is suddenly made 
manifest that the most active among the cur- 
rent phases of that formative condition which 
we call American art is the movement in 
progress throughout our West. 
If this active interest in art were shown 


only in the buying of costly paintings for 
private galleries, and the building of wonder- 
ful examples of architecture for private occu- 
pancy, it would have a very minor significance. 
These are the usual accompaniments of pros- 
perity, too often the outward and visible signs 
of a theory of art as something concerning 
only a favored few, as represented only by 
paintings and statues in Dives’s galleries. But 
the Western art movement with which we 
have to do is an expression of a broader and 
sounder idea. Someof our Western legislators 
have been sturdily defending the thirty per 
cent, duty upon works of art, doubtless in the 
firm belief that art is an extravagant luxury. 
But meantime the constituents of these gen- 
tlemen have proved their conviction that art 
not only gives pleasure to the many, but 
has such practical value as to be worth the 
investment of much money and time. The 
work has been done by an army of citizens 
without thought of private advantage. ‘These 
museums and schools are of the people and 
for the people, at least in theory. There will 
be discouraging mistakes and experimental 
gropings, just as there have been museums 
which have become mere storehouses of curi- 
osities, and schools enslaved by routine. But 
the West is progressive, eager to learn, and 
willing to profit by the lessons of past failures. 
Her substantial beginnings are the partial 
realization of ambitious plans. 


I. 


OveER a million dollars have been given to 
the art school and museum of Cincinnati 
within the last six years. This, like the foun- 
dation of the College of Music, is the ripened 
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expression of an art sentiment which has ex- 
isted for over forty years. The feeling has 
been fostered by the large German popula- 
tion of the city, and strongly directed by 
German influence, if one may judge by the 
continuous devotion to the Diisseldorf cult in 
pictorial art. Cincinnati was the first of the 
Western cities to become known as a home 
of picture-collectors, and it. holds the first 
place at the present time in the amount of 
its recent gifts to art. After a generation of 
desultory picture-collecting came anart school 
which struggled into existence seventeen years 
ago, with half a dozen pupils, the scant income 
from fees eked out by private generosity. 
From this beginning has grown up a school 
attended by over four hundred pupils, and 
employing a corps of ten teachers. Its inde- 
pendence is assured by a yearly income of 
fifteen thousand dollars from the Joseph 
Longworth endowment fund. Its new home 
promises to be the best American art-school 
building. At the National Academy in New 
York most of the pupils are confined to two 
imperfectly lighted rooms in the basement and 
one other. ‘The Cincinnati art students will 
have the liberty of a building considerably 
larger than the entire Academy. 

All this has come about after dreary periods 
of the disappointment and discouragement 
which are the lot of missionaries in art as in 
science or religion. Once the doubtful exper- 
iment was tried of placing the school under 
the control of the city fathers by uniting it 
with the University of Cincinnati. The result 
hardly encouraged a desire for a government 
paternal inits care of art. ‘The real father of the 
school was the late Joseph Longworth, a name 
intimately associated with the growth of art in 
Cincinnati. From him camethe firstimportant 
recognition which the school obtained, proba- 
bly the first large gift to art made in the city. 
It was his intention to endow the school 
more liberafly on condition that its control 
should be transferred to the Museum Asso- 
ciation. Within thirty days after his death 
his son Nicholas Longworth carried out this 
intention. The transfer was effected early in 
1884, and the school endowed with a fund 
of $371,000. And finally —for the record 
of art in this fortunate city is a record of 
acts of splendid munificence —there came to 
the school from Mr. David Sinton a gift of 
$75,000 for a new building, and, added to the 
golden shower, a legacy of $20,000 from the 
late Reuben R. Springer. We speculate upon 
the emotions of the school’s principal as he 
contrasts this era of great things with the 
days of struggle, of the half dozen pupils, 
of aldermanic patronage. Yet all this time 
the school, under the charge of Mr. Noble, 


has faithfully offered instruction not only to 
pupils from the city but to others from all the 
country around, 

The new school building, like the art muse- 
um, stands upon the crest of Mt. Adams, three 
hundred and fifty feet above the Ohio, a site 
given by the city in a park which probably is 
better entitled to the name of Eden in June 
than when I saw it under a leaden February 
sky. Below in the south-west lay an “ impres- 
sion” of Cincinnati. Spires and gables with 
vague outlines underneath peered through sad- 
colored clouds of soft-coal smoke, nothing de- 
fined except the massive shoulders of outlying 
hills. Perhaps this “ impressionistic” view 
from the windows of the art school may offset 
too great emphasis upon definition in the class- 
room. The building will combine Roman- 
esque arches with gables and dormers in lighter 
vein, but in general it will harmonize with the 
more consistently Romanesque museum near 
by. The walls of both are of blue limestone, 
the roofs of red Akron tiles. Of light and air 
and floor-space the art school should have an 
abundance, The ground plan is 82 feet by 106, 
or 141 including the lecture-room, and there 
will be three floors, the first two containing 
generous rooms for primary, modeling, and 
wood-carving classes, the uppermost afford- 
ing a noble hall a hundred feet in length for 
classes in drawing from casts and from the 
costumed model. On the same floor will be 
ten studios, an excellent feature, which should 
encourage teachers and advance students to 
independent work. With all these opportuni- 
ties, and with tuition fees a matter of the least 
consequence, the responsibility of him to 
whom much was given is certainly heavy 
upon this school. 

At present, in addition tothe usual academic 
curriculum, there are departments of wood- 
carving, decorative designing, and metal-work, 
and in the modeling department some atten- 
tion is given to industrial work. With a 
school increasing and prospering as this has 
done in a city of comparatively small size, 
there is a natural tendency toward self-glori- 
fication, and it may not be easy for a stranger 
to measure justly the amount of its produc- 
tiveness. The principal of the school would 
probably lay the greatest stress upon the results 
accomplished by the academic classes, the 
fidelity of drawings from the antique, and the 
accuracy of life-studies, which certainly at- 
tesi the earnestness of the pupils. ‘Those who 
take up the study of art as an amusement are 
probably in the majority here as elsewhere. 
Some become teachers of drawing, and a few 
professional artists are numbered among the 
graduates,one of whom, Mr. Charles H. Nie- 
haus, the sculptor of a statue of Garfield, has 
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recently received a commission for an eques- 
trian statue of Robert E. Lee, A score or more 
of artists have gone out from Cincinnati to win 
noinconsiderable degree of public recognition; 
many of them have never been connected with 
the school as pupils, and unfortunately none 
of the younger men who are known in our 
exhibitions and in the work of other schools 
have been retained as teachers. 

But some of the graduates have applied 
their training to various forms of industrial 
work. The designers and decorators in the 
Rookwood Potteries have been drawn from 
theart school; its pupils helped todo the wood- 
carving upon the great organ in the Music 
Hall; in the adjoining Odeon the ceiling and 
proscenium arch were decorated by their 
hands ; and some of them have been engaged 
in frescoing and mural painting within the new 
museum. There is nothing of all this beneath 
the dignity of an artist, nothing to prevent 
the worker from painting ideal pictures or 
modeling statues if he will. Yet few art schools 
emphasize the truth that the principles of pure 
and applied art are the same, and that the 
training is the same up to a certain point. It 
is our pitiful fashion to rank as artist only the 
painter of pictures or sculptor of statues. 
Perhaps it is through impatience at such nar- 
rowness that the vulgar have so misused the 
word, 

No application of art can be more ap- 
propriate than wood-carving and the mod- 
eling and decorating of pottery in a city where 
the manufacture of furniture is a large indus- 
try, and where beds of native clay are within 
easy reach. ‘The father of Cincinnati wood- 
carving, Mr. Henry Fry, has for years trained 
pupils in the old apprentice fashion, hardly 
dignifying with the name of school the work- 
shop where he and his son, Mr. William Fry, 
have wrought in the spirit of true artist artisans. 
Instruction in wood-carving by Mr. Benn 
Pitman has for some years formed a depart- 
ment of the School of Design. ‘“ When it 
became publicly known that there was to be 
a grand organ placed in the new Music Hall, 
and that the screen was to be built at home, 
all these people — men and women, boys and 
girls — with whom life had become so much 
more beautiful and attractive by reason of 
their art-studies, came quickly forward and 
said: ‘ Let us make the designs; let us carve 
the panels, frames, friezes, capitals, and finials 
of the organ screen. We will work with hands 
and brains and heart, and offer the results of 
our labor as our contribution toward the 
people’s organ.’” So designs for Morning, 
Evening, and Noon, with trumpet and passion 
flowers, hawthorn, oak-leaves, wistaria, and 
lilies, and a multitude of other graceful shapes, 


were wrought out for the decoration of “ the 
people’s organ.” Mr. William Fry led the 
work, aided by his daughter and father; 
and under Mr. Pitman’s care, “ more than 
a hundred ladies who were or had been 
students of the carving classes” of the School 
of Design began work upon carvings for the 
organ screen. Mr. Springer’s generosity was 
shown again in an offer of prizes for the best 
carvings ; but the offer was hardly needed, I 
fancy, to quicken the zeal of the workers. 
There is something very pleasant in this pic- 
ture, something which brings back to us a 
little of the spirit of the cathedral-building 
age. What worthier ambition could they 
have than the development of a Cincinnati 
school of wood-carvers, to be known like the 
schools of the middle ages? Whatever may 
be said of our changed conditions and the 
spirit of the modern time, if there is to be any 
abiding vitality in our art it must come partly 
from the encouragement of efforts like these. 

It is only a few years since the manufacture 
of pottery on a scale of any importance was 
begun in Cincinnati, but Cincinnati pottery 
has already more than a local reputation. 
Here, as in every phase of the city’s growth 
in art, the influence of woman should be rec- 
ognized. The Woman’s Pottery Club, or- 
ganized many years since, has proved to be 
something more than “amusement for the 
idle rich.” Modeling in clay and china-paint- 
ing were introduced into the School of Design 
in its early days. To a member of the club, 
Miss Louise McLaughlin, is assigned the 
credit of rediscovering the Haviland process 
of decoration under the glaze. Another mem- 
ber, Mrs. Maria Longworth Nichols, who for 
some time supported a pottery school, founded 
the Rookwood Potteries —an example of the 
influence of international expositions. The 
Japanese collections at our Centennial Exhi- 
bition suggested to Mrs. Nichols the idea of 
developing possibilities latent in fhe clays of 
the Ohio Valley. At first the work of these 
potteries was imitative, naturally enough. 
After a period of Haviland work with Japan- 
ese modifications, came an attempt at a dis- 
tinctive style, but more or less assimilation has 
been unavoidable. At present one character- 
istic of these potteries is the unusual variety 
of clay bodies and glazes. Another is the ab- 
sence of restrictions upon the artists. They are 
not bound, as in purely commercial enterprises, 
to the production of a given amount of work, 
but are left free and encouraged in every way 
to produce individual work. There must be 
something more than the copying of Royal 
Worcester or Barbetine, and there must be 
less deference to taste for showy decoration, 
if we are to have American pottery which 
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shall be valued for its art. A vase perfect in 
the quality and color of its ground is of a 
very different rank from the imperfect piece 
which challenges the eye by a mass of gaudy 
floral ornamentation. The perfection and 
strengthening of the ground and simplicity of 
decoration, where decoration is called for, are 
the expressed aims of these potteries. There 
have been some essays in solid colors, with 
glazes of considerable beauty, after the stand- 
ards set by the greatest ceramists of the world, 
the Oriental artists. Examples of this work 
are kept before the designers, as M. Haviland 
keeps them in his private collection, repre- 
senting standards which have not yet been 
reached. The graduates of the art school in 
these potteries may or may not be called 
artists; but there are plenty of painters of 
pictures who are doing far less to spread a 
love of art. 

The Cincinnati Museum has its record yet 
to make. The new building in Eden Park 
is the result of recent efforts, although a fruit- 
less attempt to raise funds for a museum 
was made ten years ago, and the Woman's 
Art Museum Association existed long before 
plans were considered for the present building. 
But it was left for a man who knew little of 
art, who “simply acted upon what he heard 
talked of about him,” to make the first deci- 
sive move. It was in September, 1880, that 
the “ talk” was crystallized into shape by an 
offer from the late Charles W. West of 
$150,000 for a museum building, conditional 
upon the raising of a like sum by subscrip- 
tions. There was a prompt response. The 
first report of the Museum Association, for 
1882, contains a list of four hundred and 
fifty-five subscribers, who gave from $5 to 
$10,000 each, the total, including the gift of 
Mr. West, amounting to $316,000. The city 
gave a building site, and the next question 
was answered by Mr. West. “ We have money 
enough to build our museum,” he said, “ but 
how shall we support it?” ‘The answer was an 
endowment of $150,000, a gift made known 
at the opening of temporary exhibition rooms 
in 1882. Like the memory of Peter Cooper 
in New York, the memories of Longworth, 
West, and Springer will be kept alive by their 
benefactions to their city. 

The new museum building has a substantial, 
simple character, and the rounded bluffs of 
the vicinity are surroundings not jll adapted 
to the Romanesque. ‘The present building 
represents only the central pavilion and west 
wing of the future museum as pictured in the 
dreams of its friends, But the present dimen- 
sions, 214 feet in length by 107 in width, fur- 
nish enough floor-space for immediate needs. 
A touch of impressive effect is given by a 
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spacious arched entrance, opening into a lofty 
hall with a double stairway, buttressed with 
blocks of Missouri granite. For the rest there 
are the usual work-shops and rooms for casts 
in the basement, a sculpture gallery, rooms 
for textile fabrics and four for Elkington repro- 
ductions on the first floor, and black-and-white 
and oil galleries on the second. The black- 
and-white room contains a collection of nine 
hundred drawings by C. F. Lessing —one of 
the distinctive features of the museum collec- 
tions. There is said to be no such collection 
of black-and-white work by the prolific Ber- 
lin academist in any other museum, and the 
contemplation of his careful drawing and 
sturdy realism is expected to prove invalu- 
able to art students. Couture, beloved of 
Boston art students, would be a heretic here. 

The paintings represent German art, with 
the exception of some copies of “old masters,” 
a few American pictures, and three or four 
French works of the academic order. Here 
are the Achenbachs, Hubner, Lessing, Hum- 
bert, Robbe, and Verboeckhoven, but one 
looks vainly for examples of the progres- 
sive French painters from Delacroix down. 
Was it a Cincinnati collector who declared 
that he had never seen a French picture to 
which he would give house-room ? And was 
it one of his fellow-citizens who solemnly led 
a wondering visitorto a painting by Verboeck- 
hoven, saying with impressive gesture, “ That, 
sir, that is not a sheep. It is a Madonna!” 
Like the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
the museum has an example of the uproari- 
ous heroics in which our grandfathers de- 
lighted, an “important” painting by Benjamin 
West, “ Ophelia before the King.” At present 
there is in the museum another example of 
the English historico-heroic school by Benja- 
min Robert Haydon, “ Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem,” the only one of his pictures prob- 
ably in this country. More cheerful than 
West’s disheveled Ophelia is the aspect of a 
sunny corner room devoted to the “ Hilling- 
ford collection of armor,” comprising half 
a dozen suits and eighty or ninety arms. A 
collection of two hundred pieces of pottery, 
increasing from year to year, illustrates the 
progress of work at the Rookwood Potte- 
ries. These examples have been given by the 
Woman’s Art Association, and there are a 
few pieces from the Kezonta Potteries. A 
somewhat scanty supply of casts includes a 
few from groups modeled by pupils of the art 
school, who are also represented by a few 
paintings in the galleries. Some sculptures, 
tapestries, and coins attest the generosity of 
the museum’s frends. 

Nearly four-fifths of the museum collections, 
now valued at one hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand dollars, have come as gifts, the most con- 
siderable being the Longworth and Springer 
collections of paintings and drawings. With 
the exception of the Elkington reproductions 
of metal-work and Hellingford collection of 
arms and armor, there have been no pur- 
chases of consequence for a reason common 
to nearly all our museums with the excep- 
tion of the Corcoran gallery. The income 
of this museum, derived from the West and 
Springer endowment funds, amounts to only 
about thirteen thousand dollars, less than 


that of the art school, a sum sufficient for its. 


maintenance, but permitting little in the way 
of outside expenditures. But the noble spirit 
which the citizens of Cincinnati have shown 
promises to rescue this museum from the de- 
pendent condition of similar institutions. ‘The 
museum which is powerless to exercise a right 
of selection may well fear “those bearing 
gifts.” It is compelled to become a recepta- 
cle for all manner of odds and ends, prized, 
no doubt, by the donors, but in reality curi- 
osities without educational value. Meantime 
the director may be fully aware of the sug- 
gestions supplied by such museums as those 
of South Kensington and Brussels. He may 
understand the value of such influences as 
are exerted by the collections in the Berlin 
and Munich industrial art museums, by the 
Museum of the Decorative Arts in Paris, by 
the recently established Museum of Compara- 
tive Sculpture at the Trocadéro Palace, and 
the gallery of photographs at the Louvre. 
Yet without an endowment fund providing 
for purchases his hands are tied. 

The director of our Centennial Exhibition, 
General A. T. Goshorn, is the director of the 
Cincinnati museum and school, an assurance 
of their competent and harmonious adminis- 
tration. The lessons of the industrial art 
movement will not be lost upon Cincinnati if 
the director is sustained in the execution of 
his plans for the art school. These, as sum- 
marized in his last report, are “to secure in- 
struction and training that will fit students for 
occupations requiring artistic skill, and to 
make practical applications of art to the 
ordinary uses of life.... The school must 
become an important factor in this region 
in the dissemination of art and in inducing 
its proper application to the industries.” At 
the time when this report was in prepara- 
tion, the editor of the “Courrier de |’Art” in 
Paris was commenting upon Cincinnati's new 
museum and school with the almost de- 
spairing exclamation, “ Blind those who do 
not wish to comprehend that on all sides, 
in the entire universe, they wage obstinate 
war against the industrial art supremacy of 
France.” 


Wir the exception of the museum pre- 
sented to the School of Fine Arts by Wayman 
and Isabella Crowe there has been no large 
gift to art in St. Louis. The school, which for 
seven years has been a formally recognized 
department of the Washington University, is 
without endowment. And yet a school which 
might easily have sunk into an inconsequen- 
tial routine department, and a museum which 
might have become a storehouse for curiosi- 
ties with ample precedent, have been made 
one harmonious instrument for the execution 
of a purpose as broad as that represented by 
South Kensington. Itis here that the element 
of personality comesin. This must be empha- 
sized in noting methods and results in St. 
Louis. In twelve years the director has built 
up a school whose aim is the widest develop- 
ment of individual abilities, and whose advan- 
tages leave nothing more to be obtained in 
this country; a school not merely academic, 
but constantly teaching the dignity and value 
of the application of art education to indus- 
try. This personal influence is felt in the 
corps of teachers, enthusiastic artists trained 
in the studios of Dupré, Géréme, Boulanger, 
Yvon, Cabanel, Lefebvre, and Barth. It is 
to be recognized in the selections for the 
museum collections, the judiciously chosen 
casts, the autotypes and carbon prints, the 
examples of metal-work, potteries and wood- 
carving, all selected with a view to their edu- 
cational value. It is not strange that this 
active personality has enlisted the practical 
sympathy of one citizen after another, and that 
outside aid has again and again been forth- 
coming, to supply this or that deficiency. The 
story of the St. Louis school shows that ear- 
nest and practical art-work is appreciated by 
those whom dilettanti rank as Philistines. 

The class-work of the school is constantly 
supplemented by references to standards fixed 
by the great artists of the past. The museum 
collections are in actual use, not mere objects 
of wonder for the idle and curious. In the 
regular classes the first aim is to develop a 
truthful apprehension of construction, and 
then of values and relations. High finish is 
disregarded. In the elementary class the 
pupil first works outline and shaded drawings 
from objects whose contours are straight lines. 
He advances, after mastering difficulties due 
to the position of these objects, to simpler 
geometrical forms, the curves of Greek vases 
and models patterned after the antique. ‘Then 
comes drawing from models of portions of 
the human figure, and models of natural ob- 
jects like fruit and foliage and of architectural 
forms. In the antique class, a comprehensive 
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ART SCHOOL AND MUSEUM, CINCINNATI, ONTO, 


method of drawing and the education of the discarded. Close observation, patience, and 
eye are the desired ends, rather than pictorial perseverance are necessary here, and the eye 
finish and the mere training of the hand. At is taught comprehension of general laws of 
the same time no chance is allowed for “ ac- construction as well as of lines and superficial 
cidental effects,” and all stump processes are forms. Géréme’s plates are constantly referred 
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CARVED PANEL — HAWTHORN. CARVED PANEL —SWAMP ROSE, 
BY STUDENTS OF THE CINCINNATI ART SCHOOL. 
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by the fact that 
many pupils come 
directly from their 
work-shops entire- 
ly uneducated. 
That there may 
be no danger of 
routine instruc 
tion, each teacher 
spends every se 
ond or third year 
abroad, returning 
refreshed and in- 
vigorated to the 
work of the school. 
The old tendency 
of the college was 
to make of the 
teacher a mere 
class-room figure, 




















WOOD-CARVING ON ORGAN IN MUSIC HALL, CINCINNATI, BY 


to in the work, and in the life class more at 

tention is given to drawing than to painting. 
“Tn all cases the careful study of the model 
and a conscientious search for contours and 
construction requiring continual use of the 
mind are insisted upon, No effort is made to 
bring the students to a uniformity of method, 
except to the extent of instructing them to 
see forms as they really exist.” Pupils are 
taught to view their subjects as a whole, thus 
properly subordinating parts and details. At 
the same time there is urged upon them self- 
reliant and conscientious care in determin- 
ing and working out each part, that the eye 
may grasp and the hand reproduce exactly 
what is seen in the natural form. Modeling 
in the day classes is intended to supplement 
work in drawing and painting, but for the 
night pupils, most of whom are artisans, the 
work is more specific, consisting largely of 
forms used in exterior decoration and in archi- 
tecture. In mechanical drawing more or less 
outside theoretical instruction is necessitated 





a setter of tasks 
and hearer of les- 
sons. The broader 
idea is toallow that 
teacher opportu- 
nities for original 
research, for a de- 
velopment of him- 
self and an addi- 
tion to the world’s 
lore, which will 
react favorably up- 
on his pupils. This 
principle is applied 
a at the St. Louis 
dite School of Fine 
Arts. The teach 
ers are allowed to 
develop themselves abroad, At home they are 
encouraged to “ bring out the best that is in 
them”; and to secure favorable conditions for 
their creative work, they are to be provided 
with private studios. ‘There is like encourage- 
ment for the pupils. No promises are made, 
no scholarships offered, but the pupil who 
shows himself extraordinarily deserving is very 
apt to find the way clear for a continuance of 
his studies abroad. These are but a few illus- 
trations of the director’s influence within the 
school, and outside upon men willing to help 
on a good cause presented in concrete form. 
By and by larger gifts will open a wider field 
of usefulness. 

In the museum the pupils find models by 
which to correct their faults. Suppose a pupil 
shows a tendency to mere drawing for effect : 
the director or teacher presently places be 
side the drawing an autotype or carbon print 
which points a moral; and so with drawings 
overwrought in details. There are several 
hundred autotype reproductions of sketches, 








PUPILS OF THE ART SCHOOL. 
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studies, and paintings by masters from the 
fifteenth century to the present time. There 
are over a thousand carbon prints made from 
collections in the British Museum. They illus- 
trate the historical development of art, like 
the collection of casts, which number over five 
hundred. In both collections waste has been 
avoided. Each cast is typical, representative 
of a time, and its relations are illustrated, 
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to be reached by casts, autotypes, and oil- 
paintings. The paintings belonging to the 
museum are very few in number. There is 
no chamber of horrors yclept “ old masters,” 
no dreary collection left by the misdirected 
munificence of well-meaning but uninstructed 
citizens. The truly American idea of an art 
museum —a costly building filled with paint- 
ings usually dear at any price —is not realized 





ENTRANCE HALL, CINCINNATI MUSEUM 


Here are object lessons for the youthful stu 
dent, ranging from Egyptian and Assyrian 
reliefs to the sculptures of Michel Angelo. 
One of several architectural casts is without 
a duplicate in this country. This is a cast of 
the shrine of St. Sebald, in the church of that 
name at Nuremberg, which was wrought in 
the early sixteenth century by Peter Vischer 
and his fivesons. The original is of metal-work, 
a branch of art which is fully recognized in 
the museum collections. ‘The value of casts 
and autotypes is acknowledged in our muse- 
ums, although it may be difficult to recall such 
complete collections as these in any city ex 
cept Boston. But the plan of selection fol- 
lowed here has included other ends than those 


in St. Louis. ‘The paintings selected for the 
museum are not to tell a story or tickle an 
idle fancy, but to teach one really interested 
in art something of values and relations, or a 
hint in composition, or something of breadth 
and freedom. 

Pelouse, Harry Thompson, and Louis Loir 
are among the painters, but their work is subor- 
dinate to the collections of metal and potteries. 
There are several cases of cast-iron reproduc 
tions, of armor of the German and Italian 
renaissance, of Roman, Oriental, Gothic, 
and French forms, selected for the fineness 
of the designs, and to show iron-molders and 
foundrymen what has been done with com- 
mon iron, of poorer quality than that used in 
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ROOKWOOD POTTERY -——EARLY WORK. 


St. Louis. In line with this purpose is the selection 
of several cases of electrotype reproductions, pre- 
sented by a most judicious friend of the museum. 
Examples of Nuremberg and Isenberg iron-work 
enforce this appeal to the interest of men engaged 
in the manufacture of iron, St. Louis’s greatest 
industry. The collection of pottery includes salt 
glazed stoneware from the village of Hoehr, near 
Coblenz, a headquarters for pottery since 1400, 
with a representative group of Doulton ware chro- 
nologically arranged, examples of other L[nglish 
wares, and of Chinese porcelains. 

Cases of fictile ivories reproduced, and a room 
with a Henri IV. mantel, to be devoted to old 
carved furniture, teach lessons in design to carvers 
of wood or metal-workers. Everything is signifi- 
cant; everything expresses a welcome to artist 
or art student, to designer, draughtsman, or prac- 
tical worker. ‘The spectacle of blacksmiths intently 
studying Nuremberg iron-work, and the knowledge 
that these men are embodying hints received at 
the museum in their work, are ample compensa- 
tion for the absence of “old masters” of the 
American variety. 

Out of Massachusetts comes the cry that her 
industrial supremacy is in danger, that her coarser 
industries are going to the South and West, that 
only by the development of the finer industries can 
New England hold her own. Yet the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts is as near to Europe as the 
Boston schools. Yearly the director, after visiting 
the schools and museums of this country, goes to 
study the latest results of the South Kensington 
system, visits English potteries, the Continental 
schools and museums, notes the work of artist arti- 
sans at Bruges, Nuremberg, Ilsenberg; and after 
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this glimpse of art industry as well as art abroad, 
he returns to apply these first lessons at St. 
Louis, and to teach them in lectures delivered 
throughout the West. “As Cardinal Wiseman 
expressed it, ‘Thus we find art and industry 
hand in hand, stimulating and supporting each 





can hope for no monopoly of the finer indus- 
tries. * The work to be done in the West,” to 
quote Professor Ives again, “ is not to bring 
French or other paintings before the public, 
but to do something with raw material. 
Nearly all the useful ores, with iron at the head, 


PROPOSED EAST WING OF CINCINNATI MUSEUM 


other.’ To bring about this relation between 
art and industry through the medium of our 
schools and museums of art is the work to 
which we in the West should give our ener- 
gies.” With such doctrines preached and 
practiced up and down the West, the East 


are found in Missouri. What the school and 
museum must help in doing is the working up 
of these ores with brains, so that the work shall 
be recognized, and a school founded, like those 
of the Nuremberg and Belgian iron- workers.” 

The force of this is being grasped by more 
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STATUE OF GARFIELD, CINCINNATI 
DESIGNED BY CHARLES H NIEHAUS, 


and more people through the West. Some of 
the examples of art in the museum were 
given by a man who had refused to do any- 
thing of the kind for a time, supposing that 
the museum was only for pictures. But 
when he learned the director’s ideas his gifts 
came at once. Yet in the museum there 





are always good pictures, few though they be, 
with loan exhibitions from time to time. In 
the way of academic education the school 
aims to do all that any school can do in 
this country. But these distinctions in terms 
are confusing. What the St. Louis school 
aims to do is to give the best possible 
training in art which within certain limits is 
equally of use in painting pictures or decora- 
tive designing, in modeling statues, or in the 
designing-rooms of a stove-foundry. The col- 
lections in the museum and the pecuniary re- 
sources of the school are not large, but the 
work already done shows how much can be 
accomplished despite limited opportunities, 
with a catholic and wisely ordered purpose. 


Ill, 


IN its relations to art the Western metropolis 
resembles to an extent the metropolis of the 
East. Chicago contains more professional 
artists than any other Western city, and this 
implies a picture market of some consequence. 
Various art associations center in the city, and 
there are frequent exhibitions of considerable 
importance, Of imposing business blocks and 
costly residences there is no lack, but—and 
here again the resemblance to New York comes 
in —there isa curiousapathy regarding the ad 
vancement of the cause of art education. The 
unselfish public spirit which, as in Cincinnati, 
manifests itself in the building of art museums 
and the generous endowment of art schools, is 
not yet awakened in Chicago, although all this 
may be close at hand. The youth of the city, its 





DESIGN FOR SINTON BUILDING FOR THE CINCINNATI ART SCHOOL. 
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marvelous development, its still more marvel- 
ous uprising since its destruction fifteen years 
ago, are explanation enough, perhaps, for the 
preoccupation of its citizens with individual ma- 
terial interests. “* What has been done for art ?” 
one asks. “ What gifts have you made ? 
What facilities for education in art have you 
placed within the reach of your people ?” 
And the answer is, “ Wait. We are young. 





sentative art institution of the city is without 
any endowment, and its usefulness is limited 
by the want of funds. It has received no large 
gifts either of money or collections. Yet the 
Art Institute of Chicago is attended in the 
course of the year by some four hundred 
pupils, and is soon to take possession of a 
new building, which with the land represents 
a value of two hundred and fifty thousand 
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This ground was cleared of Indians hardly 
fifty years ago. Look at our business streets 
and avenues of private residences. Remember 
our population of three-quarters of a million 
and our vast business interests. Remember 
that the men whom you meet have been work 
ing night and day for fifteen years to build 
this great city up from ashes. Their energies 
have been absorbed in material things. ‘The 
next generation will have money and time for 
something else. ‘Thechangeiscoming; indeed, 
it is already felt. In Chicago we act quickly. 
The art in the air will materialize into gifts 
and endowments, and all at once Chicago will 
be the art center, as she is now the business 
center, of the West.” 

All this is characteristic. The influence of 
local pride will count for something. Chicago 
will not long allow herself to lag behind St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. At present the repre- 


. LOUIS MUSEUM 


dollars. ‘This is the result of a “ business man- 
agement.” ‘The money has been obtained from 
gifts, chiefly of a thousand dollars each, from 
membership fees, and from loans upon bonds 
secured by mortgages on the property. Inter- 
est upon these bondsand the running expenses 
are to be met for a time by renting parts of the 
building to various societies. Membership fees 
and dues are to cover the expenses of exhibi 

tions. The school is dependent upon its tuition 
fees. In short, both museum and school are in- 
dependent and self-supporting. ‘Thanks to the 
prudence of business men, the Art Institute 
has maintained itself successfully during the 
seven years since its incorporation, ‘Through 
the energetic efforts of the president, Mr. 
Charles L. Hutchinson, the credit of the In- 
stitute is firmly established, and its future seems 
certain even without the outside help which 
is needed to increase its usefulness. 
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PRODIGAL SON, ST. LOUIS, DESIGNED BY R, P. BRINGHURST, 


At least the new building is an important 
step forward. The Chicago Academy of 
Design, founded nearly twenty years ago, 
once controlled a building nominally its own, 
but this was destroyed in the great fire. The 
Academy, in which Mr. Leonard W. Volk was 
a leader, was primarily an association of artists. 
It maintained a school, and owned some small 
collections. But when the business men who 
were members left the organization in 1879 
to found the Academy of Fine Arts, now 
called the Art Institute, the life of the old 
Academy seems to have departed, although 
it is still a chartered and officered association. 
It was in 1882 that the Institute was estab- 
lished on its present site, where the museum 
occupied an old building, and one was after 
ward erected for the school. ‘The latter re- 
mains. ‘The substantial brown-stone building 
now going up stands on the corner of Michi- 
gan Avenue and Van Buren street, fronting 
a narrow park along the lake front. 

The plans for the interior include a lecture- 
room, several galleries, and other exhibition 
rooms, with studios and rooms for modeling 
and carving, and others to be temporarily 
occupied by the Decorative Art Society and 


various clubs. ‘The entire building is de- 
signed for the use of the Art Institute. Only 
a part of the exhibition space will be occu- 
pied by the hundred or so casts, and the few 
oil-paintings and autotypes belonging to the 
Institute, the nucleus of a collection. Ameri- 
can art has found early representation in “ Les 
Amateurs,” by Mr. Alexander Harrison, and 
“The Beheading of John the Baptist,” by Mr. 
Charles Sprague Pearce. But the galleries 
will be filled for the most part by loan exhi- 
bitions. Last year the Institute held fourteen, 
including paintings, sculpture, engravings, 
autotypes, pottery, illustrative designs, etch- 
ings, and black-and-white drawings. Both the 
Western Art Association and the Bohemian 
Art Club of Chicago held exhibitions in the 
galleries of the Institute. All this is helpful 
to the pupils of the school, as well as interest- 
ing to the public. For further stimulus the 
pupils have lectures by the director of the 
Institute, Mr. W. M. R. French, and others, 
and two or three times the pupils have made 
sketching expeditions of some duration—one 
to the Natural Bridge in Virginia. 

These are aids outside of the regular curri- 
culum of the school, which is mainly academic 
like the leading art schools of the East, with 
which it claims equality. ‘There are the usual 





CAST SHRINE FROM NUREMBERG, IN ST. LOUIS. 
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grades and classes, with a somewhat unusual 
range of mediums, which includes pastel draw- 
ing, monotypes, and etching. Nothing seems 
to be omitted which pertains to academic art 
education, and there is also a class in decora- 
tive designing. The teachers for the most 
part have been trained at Munich, but prac- 
tices which originated in French ateliers, like 
the use of Julian’s flats, and drawing from 
blocks to get ideas of construction, are com- 
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the school as yet have taken little part in the 
decorative art work of the city. He had been 
able to find but one competent American de- 
signer, and that one, significantly enough, was 
a graduate of the St. Louis school. The 
Chicago Pottery Club, which includes sev- 
eral graduates of the school among its mem- 
bers, has held several exhibitions of merit. 
But there has been no application of art to 
pottery or metal-work on a large scale. 





ST. LOUIS MUSEUM OF ART. 


mon here as in most modern schools. As to 
the pupils, it would be unfair to judge so young 
aschool by the achievements of its graduates. 
Their history is like that of the graduates of 
other American schools. Most of them study 
art for amusement, or as an accomplishment. 
Some become teachers. Not more than one 
or two per cent., | am told, become professional 
artists. As to results obtained in the applica- 
tion of art to industry, there is still less to be 
said. ‘The night classes, as in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, are attended by many lithographers, 
draughtsmen, and engravers, and the influence 
counts for something. The head of a large 
firm of designers and decorators is teacher of 
a night class. His testimony is that pupils of 
VoL. XXXIL.—75. 


All that is claimed for the Art Institute, even 
with its costly new building, is that it repre- 
sents a beginning. The management of the 
Art Institute is vested in some of the active 
business men who have won for their city its 
great material prosperity. ‘This is surely a for- 
tunate omen. Moreover, whatever facilities 
these men may procure will be discreetly util- 
ized, ‘The director of the school wisely recog- 
nizes the value of individuality, and this he 
aims to encourage while maintaining regular- 
ity and discipline. He looks forward to keep- 
ing his pupils for four years, teaching them to 
use their hands and eyes, and at the same 
time equipping them with a truly liberal educa- 
tion obtained through artistic channels. More 
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than this, he intends to make the study of ap 
plied art a department coérdinate with the 
academic. 

Such are the present conditions of art in 
Chicago, but these conditions will soon 
change. The founding of the Manual ‘Train- 
ing School, the great bequest for the New- 
berry Library, and the establishment of the 
Armour Memorial are signs of the direction 
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ton is building a public art gallery, where 
paintings already collected will be housed, 
and where loan exhibitions from time to time 
will tell of current movements in the world 
of art. Milwaukee's private galleries contain 
some paintings which Eastern collectors un- 
willingly relinquished, and this store of pic- 
torial art should profit the students of the 
Milwaukee Art School. In Minneapolis a 
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in which men’s minds are turning, and these 
examples are sure to inspire others. 


IV. 


THESE are not sporadic instances of prac- 
tical interest in art. The same thing is going 
on in other cities and in towns throughout 
our West. In Milwaukee Mr. Frederick Lay- 


strong movement for advanced art education, 
headed by a local Society of Fine Arts, has 
resulted in the establishment of an academic 
school under a member of the Society of 
American Artists. Detroit, if Detroit may be 
included in the West, stands ready to build 
an art museum,—success reached at last after 
three years of persistent, energetic efforts. 
The idea was suggested by the interest 
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LAVTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE. 


shown in the Detroit Art Loan Exhibition of 
1883. 

“ If people are so hungry for art as to travel 
hundreds of miles and pay fifty thousand dol- 
lars to see this exhibition, let us bring art 
within their reach.” Such was the thought of 
those who watched the throng of visitors from 
distant country towns, some of whom proba- 
bly then saw their first oil-painting. Yet it 
was said that there were more inquiries for 
THE Century collection of drawings than for 
the paintings, a significant hint as to the in- 
fluence of what may be termed applied art, 
a hint which would admit of amplification, 
were it permitted here. All sorts of visitors 
there were, from the artist to that venerable 
woman who eyed THe Century drawings 
suspiciously through her glasses, and asked, 
“Are all them pictures a hundred years old?” 
But there was clearly something done in the 
way of education as well as in satisfying curi- 
osity. Then came the Museum of Art Asso- 
ciation incorporated in February, 1884. For 
a building site $40,000 was raised in cash, 
and after many delays and discouragements 
the sum of $100,000 for a building was com- 
pleted at midnight of March 20, 1886. This, 
too, in a city which beside New York, the 
home of the languishing Grant Monument 


Fund, is only a village. But such persever- 
ance as that of Mr. W. H. Brearley, to whom 
the credit of this result largely belongs, is rare 
even in the metropolis. Building and site are 
thus provided for, and Mr. James E. Scripps 
has pledged $50,000 for the purchase of works 
of art. A beginning has already been made 
with “old masters,” which appear to be fa- 
vored by Mr. Scripps, and with a few other 
paintings, among them Rembrandt Peale’s 
“Court of Death” and Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
“(Enone.” A friend of the museum hds 
pledged $10,000 for a collection of casts, and 
if the maintenance of the museum is assured 
by endowments, its future is certainly full of 
promise. Already the eyes of the faithful see 
in the building only a wing of a museum of 
vast extent. Let us hope that the building, 
whatever it may be, will not be given over en- 
tirely to “ old masters,” but will contain col- 
lections from which Detroit's stove-molders, 
lithographers, and other artisans may gain 
ideas which will tell in the quality of their 
work. All this can be done at small expense, 
without neglect of “high art,” and with evi 
dent profit both to handicraftsmen and to the 
pupils of the future art school whose training 
may be utilized in these crafts. 

In Buffalo, which can ‘hardly be classed as a 
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Western city, the Fine Arts Academy, now 
twenty-four years old, is about to transfer its 
collections to spacious galleries in the new 
building of the Buffalo Library. The Cleve- 
land Academy of Fine Arts, which was 
brought to the notice of many by a little 
publication filled with sprightly sketches by 
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metal-work by the Navajos for hundreds of 
years, there is a school with some art-training 
included in its curriculum. And as for the 
Pacific slope, its metropolis at least boasts of 
societies of artists, exhibitions, schools, and 
collections, although San Francisco is without 
an art museum. Perhaps the new Stanford 
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its students, is among many other promis- 
ing beginnings. From those who are direct- 
ing education in art in the larger Western 
cities, one hears of active art societies up and 
down the middle West, in Indianapolis, Spring- 
field, Jacksonville, and Omaha. In Cairo, 
Dickens’s “ Eden,” a society holds forth upon 
art and the architecture which Martin Chuz- 
zlewit may have seen in his fevered dreams. 
In a town three years old, beyond the Mis- 
souri, the director of a Western museum gave 
a lecture which he had delivered in that home 
of sages, Concord, Massachusetts. “I could 
see no difference in the way my lecture was 
received,” he said afterward. “ My audience 
appeared to be as intelligently interested and 
appreciative as my audience in Concord.” 
In villages of Dakota and western Nebraska 
this missionary of art found not only eager 
but discriminating hearers. And so this un 
dercurrent might be traced across the con 
tinent by its occasional manifestations. In 
the far South-west, where a rude art has been 
applied to pottery by the Pueblos and to 
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University may prove to be the center of art 
education upon the Pacific coast. 


EASTERN advantages are obvious enough, 
and yet if one cares to follow out comparisons 
it will be found that the activity represented 
in the building up of Western art museums 
and schools during the last six years has had 
no counterpart in the East.* Whatever grop- 
ings in the dark there may be for a time, this 


* There have been no such gifts to the cause of art 
education in the East as in the West during this time. 
There has been no such building up of art museums 
and art schools. Even the museums in existence in 
Boston and New York are suffering severely for lack 
of support, and not an art school in New York is 
equipped to the satisfaction of its friends. On the 
other hand, the largest private and public collections 
are in the East, and the most important exhibitions and 
sales are held here, or, to localize the term further, in 
New York, which is the center for artists and art 
societies, and offers the best picture market. Any 
detailed exposition of the East’s advantages seems to 
me as unnecessary as general eulogy of the arts of 
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Western art movement has gone far enough 
to insure certain definite results. ‘The impor- 
tance of art, however the word may be defined, 
has been publicly recognized. Art collections 
of various kinds are placed within the reach 
of the people at large. Facilities for educa- 
tion in art have become accessible. If there 
were nothing more than this, the results would 
represent at least an elevating influence. 

But this movement comes at a time when we 
are rapidly accepting the ideas that training 
of the hand should accompany training of 
the brain, and that educated application of 
art to industry is a valuable economical end. 
England, Belgium, Germany, and France 
later, have learned the lesson, and the agents 
of even Russia are studying the museums and 
schools of applied art which are in every 
German city. In the fifteen years since Mas- 
sachusetts took the hint from South Kensing- 
ton and made drawing a part of her common- 
school curriculum, these ideas have taken 
shape in one way or another, West as well as 
East. All this has met with opposition, of 
course, as the Boston artists ridiculed the 
adoption of South Kensington theories and 
practices. Yet Massachusetts is now build- 
ing an ampler home for her State Normal 
Art School, and her publicists in speeches and 
reports are demanding more popular educa- 
tion in art that the State may not lose her 
supremacy in the finer industries. The same 


painting and sculpture. But the expenditure of for- 
tunes for paintings which go to private galleries is 
not so healthful a sign of interest in art as the un- 
selfish activity in behalf of art education which is now 
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demand is felt and has been answered in a 
greater or less degree in many of our cities. 
It is this demand based upon the practical 
value of art-training in industrial work which 
will broaden the usefulness of the Western 
art museums and schools. 

But thereis something more than the familiar 
argument of money value, the dwelling upon 
the differences in the compensation of clay- 
shoveler, brick-maker, tile-maker, potter, and 
sculptor. It isnot merely on account of higher 
wages that this training is so necessary, but to 
awaken in our people a love of art if only in 
its simplest forms, an appreciation of beauty 
of line or color though it may exist in the 
humblest article in daily use. With this love 
of beauty aroused by familiarity with the work 
of our artist artisans, we may hope for the 
growth of that National Art which, as William 
Morris rightly said, must, if it deserves its 
name, take its roots among the people. The 
collecting of paintings and the making of 
Artists (with a capital A) have been our first 
consideration. Now we are beginning at the 
beginning, and something is being done to 
make art tell in the daily. lives of the people 
about us. The task of the West is to help in 
substituting a vital principle for the idea of art 
as something “ appealing only to the connois- 
seur, unintelligible to the masses, who pass 
before it as though it were some splendid idol 
weird and dumb.” 

Ripley Hitchcock. 


to be noted in the West, but not in the East. At 
present the East seems content with its earlier achieve 
ments, but this apathy can hardly be expected to 
last. 


JOHN BURROUGHS AND HIS LAST TWO BOOKS. 


"— crop have I sowed in Florida or 
in California, that I should go there to 
reap ?” questions the author of “Signs and 
Seasons,” * urging closer and more expectant 
study of nature on the home ground. Yet have 
we good reason to rejoice that Mr. Burroughs 
decided he had sowed some crops in Great 
Britain, which required his going there to 
gather the increase. We who remained at 
home have been richly benefited by his hus- 
bandry in “Fresh Fields.”* From no writer 
British born and bred, and from no previous 
accounts of our visiting countrymen, have we 
gained so complete a view of the character- 
istic differences between nature in England 
* Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Vow. XXXII.—76—77. 


and in America, as we obtain from Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s vivid pages. What emphasized im- 
pressions we receive of Great Britain’s moist 
and teeming fertility, when he compares the 
undulating lines of the landscape to the effect 
produced by a deep snowfall, every projecting 
crag clothed as with clots of green fleece ; 
when he records the novel spectacle of mowers 
at work in a grassy forest; or when he recounts 
his experience in climbing some of the Scotch 
mountains, where not rocks and precipices 
but swamps impeded the ascent. To his eye 
the pastoral fields are “stall-fed,” and the very 
hillsides are “wrinkled and dimpled like the 
forms of fatted sheep.” It is worth a volume 
of technical information about the geology 
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of the British Isles to be told that the building 
stone is of such softness that one with a pen- 
knife might cut out the key of the arch of the 
old Brig o’ Doon, and that the secret of nature 
in England is “granite grown ripe and mellow, 
and issuing in grass and verdure.” He carries 
the New World along with him into the Old, 
and compares the two in detail. He notes 
the greater horizontal spread of leafage under 
the less fervid sun of England; the bumble- 
bee is more hirsute than its American cousin; 
the trout are less beautiful than those in the 
brooks at home; the wild flowers are more 
abundant, but inferior to our own in point of 
variety and delicate sylvan grace; he hears 
“little birds with big voices,” brilliant song- 
sters, but wanting in the qualities of wildness 
and plaintiveness which distinguish the songs 
of our native birds, 

Some time since Mr. Burroughs took to task 
several of our poets for certain alleged infrac- 
tions of the letter of the law according to the 
naturalist’s rubric. It is pleasant to find this 
flagellator of the peccant muses relaxing from 
his severity, as appears by some later comments 
on the subject. If.any one have doubts as to 
Mr. Burroughs’s genial attitude toward the 
poets, let it be observed with what zest the 
descriptions of the British nature-loving bards 
are verified by our rambler through their 
haunts. Wordsworth’s golden daffodils, Tenny- 
son’s speedwell’s darling blue, Burns’s modest 
crimson-tipped flower, Wordsworth’s skylark, 
and even poor Keats’s nightingale wooing to 
oblivion, are tenderly identified with the liv- 
ing bloom or bird. Yet withal, our pride for 
what is our own in nature receives a justifiable 
gratification when Mr. Burroughs confesses to 
have found the British muse of rural poetry “a 
gentle, wholesome, slightly stupid divinity of 
the fields”; and when, touching upon the vaster 
woodland privilege of our poets, he attributes 
to such of our nature-poetry as is not imi- 
tative a “piny, woodsy flavor that is unknown 
in the older literatures.” It is for the grateful 
reader, inhaling the pungent and invigorating 
aroma of “A Spray of Pine,” to add John 
Burroughs to the number of our poets who 
have caught the desiderated balsamic flavor. 
Poet also, in spirit if not in metrical form, 
when he chants of the sea — its sounds, waves, 
breath, and its dual nature of suavity and 


cruelty. His resonant notes on this theme 
make a great proportion of the scannable 
rhapsodies we have heard about the sea seem 
thin and artificial. 

It is not alone the wholesome and alluring 
tang of wildness, nor the fine observing faculty 
bent upon nature and her operations, nor 
yet the sturdy and stirring quality of his style, 
that so wins us to Mr. Burroughs. "Tis the 
strong heart-beat, the generous glow of sym- 
pathy felt in all he writes, that completes the 
charm for us. The author of “ Winter Neigh- 
bors,” who, sitting in his rustic study, and 
hearing the soft foot of the little gray rabbit 
under the floor, thinks he feels her good-will 
and hopes that she feels his, surely meets all 
requisitions of the great prayer test — 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All creatures great and small.” 


He would seem a true naturalist, in the 
royal sense of the word, who reckons man as 
the crowning-piece of his studies in nature. 
Burroughs should be loved wherever home 
and homely life are loved, for the beautiful 
things he says in “ Roof-Tree” about the 
new house and its building,— “Another four 
walls to keep the great cosmic out-of-doors 
at bay,” and “ The heart moves in long before 
the workmen move out.” 

It is a fashion to speak of Thoreau and 
Burroughs in one connection ; but when we 
have taken account of a common love of 
nature, a common assiduity and painstaking 
in natural-history study, there remains a wide 
world of difference in the moods and motives 
of the two. Thoreau, it will be remembered, 
had lost a bay horse, a hound, and a turtle- 
dove, clew to which no inquiring of travelers 
availed to discover. Burroughs has no fugi- 
tive or fugacious property of this sort. He is 
rich in tangible, present having. Thoreau 
heard for years a night-warbler whose species 
he was unable (or cared not) to distinguish. 
There will always be a few who, listening at 
the suggestion of Thoreau, will catch the 
strains of this Arabian bird embosomed in 
night and austere serenity, but more will hear 
with Burroughs the multitudinous carols in 
the sunny fields, or along the border of the 
breezy woods. 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE.* 





BY FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


Author of “ Rudder Grange,” “The Lady, or the Tiger ?”” “The Late Mrs. Null,” etc. 


PART I. 


WAS on my way from San Francisco to 

Yokohama, when in a very desultory and 
gradual manner I became acquainted with 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. The steamer, 
on which I was making a moderately rapid 
passage towards the land of the legended 
fan and the lacquered box, carried a fair com- 
plement of passengers, most of whom were 
Americans ; and, among these, my attention 
was attracted from the very first day of the 
voyage to two middle-aged women who ap- 
peared to me very unlike the ordinary trav- 
eler or tourist. At first sight they might have 
been taken for farmers’ wives who, for some 
unusual reason, had determined to make a 
voyage across the Pacific; but, on closer ob- 
servation, one would have been more apt to 
suppose that they belonged to the families of 
prosperous tradesmen in some little country 
town, where, besides the arts of rural house- 
wifery, there would be opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted in some degree with the 
ways and manners of the outside world. They 
were not of that order of persons who gener- 
ally take first-class passages on steamships, 
but the stateroom occupied by Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine was one of the best in the 
vessel; and, although they kept very much 
to themselves and showed no desire for the 
company or notice of the other passengers, 
they evidently considered themselves quite as 
good as any one else, and with as much right 
to voyage to any part of the world in any 
manner or style which pleased them. 

Mrs. Lecks was a rather tall woman, large- 
boned and muscular, and her well-browned 
countenance gave indications of that convic- 
tion of superiority which gradually grows up 
in the minds of those who, for a long time, 
have had absolute control of the destinies of 
a state, or the multifarious affairs of a coun- 
try household. Mrs. Aleshine was somewhat 
younger than her friend, somewhat shorter, 
and a great deal fatter. She had the same air 
of reliance upon her individual worth that 
characterized Mrs. Lecks, but there was a cer- 
tain geniality about her which indicated that 
she would have a good deal of forbearance 


* Copyright, 1886, by Frank R. 





for those who never had had the opportunity 
or the ability of becoming the thoroughly good 
housewife which she was herself. 

These two worthy dames spent the greater 
part of their time on deck, where they always 
sat together in a place at the stern of the vessel 
which was well sheltered from wind and 
weather. As they sat thus they were gener- 
ally employed in knitting, although this occu- 
pation did not prevent them from keeping up 
what seemed to me, as I passed them in my 
walks about the deck, a continuous conversa- 
tion. From a question which Mrs. Lecks once 
asked me about a distant sail our acquaintance 
began. There was no one on board for whose 
society I particularly cared, and as there was 
something quaint and odd about these coun- 
trywomen on the ocean which interested me, 
I was glad to vary my solitary promenades by 
an occasional chat with them. They were not 
at all backward in giving me information about 
themselves. They were both widows, and 
Mrs. Aleshine was going out to Japan to visit 
a son who had a position there in a mercan- 
tile house. Mrs. Lecks had no children, and 
was accompanying her friend because, as she 
said, she would not allow Mrs. Aleshine to 
make such a voyage as that by herself; and 
because, being quite able to do so, she did not 
know why she should not see the world as well 
as other people. 

These two friends were not educated 
women. They made frequent mistakes in 
their grammar, and a good deal of Middle 
States provincialism showed itself in their pro- 
nunciation .and expressions. But, although 
they brought many of their rural ideas to sea 
with them, they possessed a large share of 
that common sense which is available any- 
where, and they frequently made use of it in 
a manner which was very amusing to me. I 
think, also, that they found in me a quarry 
of information concerning nautical matters, 
foreign countries, and my own affairs, the 
working of which helped to make us very 
good ship friends. 

Our steamer touched at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands ; and it was a little more than two days 
after we left Honolulu that, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, we had the misfortune 
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to come into collision with an eastern-bound 
vessel. The fault was entirely due to the other 
ship, the lookout on which, although the night 
was rather dark and foggy, could easily have 
seen our lights in time to avoid collision, if 
he had not been asleep or absent from his 
post. Be this as it may, this vessel, which ap- 
peared to be a small steamer, struck us with 
great force near our bows, and then backing 
disappeared into the fog, and we never saw 
or heard of her again. ‘The general opinion 
was that she was injured very much more than 
we were, and that she probably sunk not 
very long after the accident ; for when the 
fog cleared away, about an hour afterward, 
nothing could be seen of her lights. 

As it usually happens on. occasions of acci- 
dents at sea, the damage to our vessel was at 
first reported to be slight; but it was soon 
discovered that our injuries were serious, and 
indeed disastrous. The hull of our steamer 
had been badly shattered on the port bow, 
and the water came in at a most alarming 
rate. For nearly two hours the crew and 
many of the passengers worked at the pumps, 
and everything possible was done to stop the 
enormous leak; but all labor to save the 
vessel was found to be utterly unavailing ; and 
a little before midnight the captain announced 
that it was impossible to keep the steamer 
afloat, and that we must all take to the boats. 
The night was now clear, the stars were bright, 
and, as there was but little wind, the sea was 
comparatively smooth. With all these ad- 
vantages, the captain assured us that there 
was no reason to apprehend danger, and he 
thought that by noon of the following day we 
could easily make a small inhabited island, 
where we could be sheltered and cared for 
until we should be taken off by some passing 
vessel, 

There was plenty of time for all necessary 
preparations, and these were made with much 
order and subordination. Some of the ladies 
among the cabin passengers were greatly 
frightened, and inclined to be hysterical. 
There were pale faces also among the gentle- 
men. But everybody obeyed the captain’s 
orders, and all prepared themselves for the 
transfer to the boats. The first officer came 
among us, and told each of us what boats we 
were to take, and where we were to place 
ourselves on deck. I was assigned to a large 
boat which was to be principally occupied 
by steerage passengers; and as I came up 
from my stateroom, where I had gone to 
secure my money and some portable valu- 
ables, I met on the companion-way Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, who expressed con- 
siderable dissatisfaction when they found that 
I was not going in the boat with them. They 
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however hurried below, and I went on deck, 
where in about ten minutes I was joined by 
Mrs. Lecks, who apparently had been looking 
for me. She told me she had something very 
particular to say to me, and conducted me 
towards the stern of the vessel, where, be- 
hind one of the deck-houses, we found Mrs. 
Aleshine. 

“ Look here,” said Mrs. Lecks, leading me 
to the rail and pointing downward, “do you 
see that boat there? It has been let down, 
and there is nobody in it. ‘The boat on the 
other side has just gone off, full to the brim. 
I never saw so many people crowded into a 
boat. The other ones will be just as packed, 
I expect. I don’t see why we shouldn’t take 
this empty boat, now we've got a chance, in- 
stead of squeezin’ ourselves into those crowded 
ones. If any of the other people come after- 
ward, why, we shall have our choice of seats, 
and that’s considerable of a p’int, I should say, 
in a time like this.” 

“ That’s so,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “ and me 
and Mrs. Lecks would ’a’ got right in when 
we saw the boat was empty, if we hadn’t been 
afraid to be there without any man, for it might 
have floated off, and neither of us don’t know 
nothin’ about rowin’, And then Mrs. Lecks 
she thought of you, supposin’ a young man 
who knew so much about the sea would 
know how to row.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said I, “ but I cannot imagine 
why this boat should have been left empty. 
I see a keg of water in it, and the oars, and 
some tin cans, and so I suppose it has been 
made ready for somebody. Will you wait 
here a minute until I run forward and see 
how things are going on there ?” 

Amidships and forward I saw that there 
was some confusion among the people who 
were not yet in their boats, and I found that 
there was to be rather more crowding than at 
first was expected. People who had supposed 
that they were to go in a certain boat found 
there no place, and were hurrying to other 
boats. It now became plain to me that no 
time should be lost in getting into the small 
boat which Mrs. Lecks had pointed out, and 
which was probably reserved for some favored 
persons, as the officers were keeping the 
people forward and amidships, the other 
stern-boat having already departed. But as I 
acknowledged no reason why any one should 
be regarded with more favor than myself and 
the two women who were waiting for me, I 
slipped quietly aft, and joined Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine. 

“ We must get in as soon as we can,” said 
I in a low voice, “ for this boat may be dis- 
covered, and then there will be a rush for it. 
I suspect it may have been reserved for the 
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captain and some of the officers, but we have 
as much right in it as they.” 

“And more too,” replied Mrs. Lecks; “for 
we had nothin’ to do with the steerin’ and the 
smashin’.” 

“‘ But how are we goin’ to get down there?” 
said Mrs. Aleshine. “ There’s no steps.” 

“ That is true,” said I, “I shouldn’t won- 
der if this boat is to be taken forward when 
the others are filled. We must scramble down 
as well as we can by the tackle at the bow 
and stern, I'll get in first and keep her close 
to the ship’s side.” 

“ That’s goin’ to be a scratchy business,” 
said Mrs. Lecks, “ and I’m of the opinion we 
ought to wait till the ship has sunk a little 
more, so we’ll be nearer to the boat.” 

“It won’t do to wait,” said I, “ or we shall 
not get in at all.” 

“ And goodness gracious !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Aleshine, “I can’t stand here and feel the 
ship sinkin’ cold-blooded under me, till we've 
got where we can make an easy jump!” 

“ Very well, then,” said Mrs. Lecks, “ we 
won’t wait. But the first thing to be done is 
for each one of us to put on one of these life- 
preservers. ‘Iwo of them I brought from Mrs. 
Aleshine’s and my cabin, and the other one 
I got next door, where the people had gone 
off and left it on the floor. I thought if any- 
thin’ happened on the way to the island these 
would give us a chance to look about us; but 
it seems to me we'll need ’em more gettin’ 
down them ropes than anywhere else. I did 
intend puttin’ on two myself to make up for 
Mrs. Aleshine’s fat; but you must wear one 
of’em, sir, now that you are goin’ to join the 
party.” 

As I knew that two life-preservers would 
not be needed by Mrs. Lecks, and would 
greatly inconvenience her, I accepted the one 
offered me, but declined to put it on until it 
should be necessary, as it would interfere with 
my movements. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Lecks, “if you 
think you are safe in gettin’ down without 
it. But Mrs. Aleshine and me will put ours 
on before we begin sailor-scramblin’. We 
know how to do it, for we tried ’em on 
soon after we started from San’ Francisco. 
And now, Barb’ry Aleshine, are you sure 
you’ve got everythin’ you want, for it'll be no 
use thinkin’ about anythin’ you've forgot after 
the ship has sunk out of sight.” 

“ There’s nothin’ else I can think of,” said 
Mrs. Aleshine ; “ at least, nothin’ I can carry; 
and so I suppose we may as well begin, for 
your talk of the ship sinkin’ under our feet 
gives me a sort o’ feelin’ like an oyster creep- 
in’ up and down my back.” 

Mrs. Lecks looked over the side at the 


boat, into which I had already descended. 
“T’ll go first, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said she, 
“ and show you how.” 

The sea was quiet, and the steamer had 
already sunk so much that Mrs. Lecks’s voice 
sounded frightfully near me, although she 
spoke in a low tone. 

“ Watch me,” said she to her companion. 
“ I’m goin’ to do just as he did, and you must 
follow in the same way.” 

So saying, she stepped on a bench by the 
rail; then, with one foot on the rail itself, she 
seized the ropes which hung from one of the 
davits to the bow of the boat. She looked 
down for a moment, and then she drew back. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said. “We must wait 
until she sinks more, an’ I can get in easier.” 

This remark made me feel nervous. I did 
not know at what moment there might be a 
rush for this boat, nor when, indeed, the 
steamer might go down. The boat amidships 
on our side had rowed away some minutes 
before, and through the darkness I could dis- 
tinguish another boat, near the bows, push- 
ing off. It would be too late now for us to 
try to get into any other boat, and I did not 
feel that there was time enough for me to take 
this one to a place where the two women 
could more easily descend to her. Standing 
upright, I urged them not to delay. 

“ You see,” said I, “I can reach you as 
soon as you swing yourself off the ropes, and 
I'll help you down.” 

“ If you’re sure you can keep us from com- 
in’ down too sudden, we'll try it,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “ but I’d as soon be drownded as to get 
to an island with a broken leg. And as to 
Mrs. Aleshine, if she was to slip she'd go slam 
through that boat to the bottom of the sea. 
Now, then, be ready! I’m comin’ down!” 

So saying, she swung herself off, and she 
was then so near me that I was able to seize 
her and make the rest of her descent compar 
atively easy. Mrs. Aleshine proved to be a 
more difficult subject. Even after I had a firm 
grasp of her capacious waist she refused to 
let go the ropes, for fear that she might drop 
into the ocean instead of the boat. But the 
reproaches of Mrs. Lecks and the downward 
weight of myself made her loosen her nervous 
grip, and, although we came very near going 
overboard together, I safely placed her on one 
of the thwarts. 

I now unhooked the tackle from the stern; 
but, before casting off at the bow, I hesi- 
tated, for I did not wish to desert any of 
those who might be expecting to embark in 
this boat. But I could hear no approaching 
footsteps, and from my position, close to the 
side of the steamer, I could see nothing. 
Therefore I cast off, and, taking the oars, I 
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pushed away and rowed to a little distance, 
where I could get whatever view was possible 
of the deck of the steamer. Seeing no forms 
moving about, | called out, and, receiving no 
answer, I shouted again at the top of my 
voice. I waited for nearly a minute, and, hear- 
ing nothing and seeing nothing, I became 
convinced that no one was left on the vessel. 

“ They are all gone,” said I, “ and we will 
pull after them as fast as we can.” 

And I began to row towards the bow of 
the steamer, in the direction which the other 
boats had taken. 

“It’s a good thing you can row,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, settling herself comfortably in the stern- 
sheets, “for what Mrs. Aleshine and me would 
ha’ done with them oars, I am sure I don’t 
know.” 

“I’d never have got into this boat,” said 
Mrs. Aleshine, “if Mr. Craig hadn’t been 
here.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied her friend. ‘“ You'd 
ha’ gone to the bottom, hangin’ for dear life 
to them ropes.” 

When I had rounded the bow of thesteamer, 
which appeared to me to be rapidly settling 
in the water, I perceived at no great distance 
several lights which of course belonged to 
the other boats, and I rowed as hard as I 
could, hoping to catch up with them, or at 
least to keep sufficiently near. It might be 
my duty to take off some of the people who 
had crowded into the other boats, probably 
supposing that this one had been loaded and 
gone. How such a mistake could have taken 
place I could not divine, and it was not my 
business to do so. Quite certain that no one 
was left on the sinking steamer, all I had to 
do was to row after the other boats, and to 
overtake them as soon as possible. I thought 
it would not take me very long to do this, 
but, after rowing for half an hour, Mrs. Ale- 
shine remarked that the lights seemed as far 
off, if not farther, than when we first started 
after them. Turning, I saw that this was the 
case, and was greatly surprised. With only 
two passengers I ought soon to have come 
up with those heavily laden boats, but, after 
I had thought over it a little, I considered 
that as each of them was probably pulled by 
half a dozen stout sailors, it was not so very 
strange that they should make as good or 
better headway than I did. 

lt was not very long after this that Mrs. 
Lecks said that she thought that the lights 
on the other boats must be going out, and 
that this, most probably, was due to the fact 
that the sailors had forgotten to fill their lan- 
terns before they started. “ That sort of thing 
often happens,” she said, “ when people leave 
a place in a hurry.” 
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But when I turned around, and peered over 
the dark waters, it was quite plain to me that 
it was not want of oil, but increased distance, 
which made those lights so dim. I could now 
perceive but three of them, and as the surface 
was agitated only by a gentle swell, I could 
not suppose that any of them were hidden 
from our view by waves. We were being left 
behind, that was certain, and all I could do 
was to row on as long and as well as I could 
in the direction which the other boats had 
taken. I had been used to rowing, and thought 
I pulled a good oar, and I certainly did not 
expect to be left behind in this way. 

“ T don’t believe this boat has been emptied 
out since the last rain,” said Mrs. Aleshine, 
“ for my feet are wet, though I didn’t notice it 
before.” 

At this I shipped my oars, and began to 
examine the boat. The bottom was covered 
with a movable floor of slats, and as I put 
my hand down I could feel the water welling 
up between the slats. The flooring was in 
sections, and lifting the one beneath me, I felt 
under it, and put my hand into six or eight 
inches of water. 

The exact state of the case was now as plain 
to me as if it had been posted up on a bulle- 
tin board. This boat had been found to be 
unseaworthy, and its use had been forbidden, 
all the people having been crowded into the 
others. This had caused confusion at the last 
moment, and, of course, we were supposed to 
be on some one of the other boats. 

And now, here was I, in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, in a leaky boat with two mid- 
dle-aged women ! 

“ Anythin’ the matter with the floor?” 
asked Mrs. Lecks. 

I let the section fall back into its place, and 
looked aft. By the starlight I could see that 
my two companions had each fixed upon me 
a steadfast gaze. They evidently felt that 
something was the matter, and wanted to 
know what it was. I did not hesitate for a 
moment to inform them. They appeared to 
me to be women whom it would be neither 
advisable nor possible to deceive in a case 
like this. 

“This boat has a leak in it,” I said. 
“ There is a lot of water in her already, and 
that is the reason we have got along so slowly.” 

“ And that is why,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “ it 
was left empty. We ought to have known 
better than to expect to have a whole boat 
just for three of us. It would have been much 
more ‘sensible, I think, if we had tried to 
squeeze into one of the others.” 

“ Now, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
“don’t you begin findin’ fault with good for- 
tune, when it comes to you. Here we've got 
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a comfortable boat, with room enough to set 
easy and stretch out if we want to. If the 
water is comin’ in, what we’ve got to do is 
to get it out again just as fast as we can. 
What’s the best way todo that, Mr. Craig ?” 

“ We must bail her out, and lose no time 
about it,” said I. “ If I canfindthe leak I may 
be able to stop it.” 

I now looked about for something to bail 
with, and the two women aided actively in the 
search. I found one leather scoop in the bow, 
but as it was well that we should all go to 
work, I took two tin cans that had been put 
in by some one who had begun to provision 
the boat, and proceeded to cut the tops from 
them with my jack-knife. 

“ Don’t lose what’s in ’em,” said Mrs. Lecks; 
“ that is, if it’s anythin’ we'd be likely to want 
to eat. If it’s tomatoes, pour it into the sea, 
for nobody ought to eat tomatoes put up in 
tins.” 

I hastily passed the cans to Mrs. Lecks, 
and I saw her empty the contents of one into 
the sea, and those of the other on a news- 
paper which she took from her pocket and 
placed in the stern. | 

I pulled up the movable floor and threw it 
overboard, and then began to bail. 

“ I thought,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “ that they 
always had pumps for leaks.” 

“ Now, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
“just gether yourself up on one of them seats, 
and go to work. ‘The less talkin’ we do and 
the more scoopin’, the better it'll be for us.” 

I soon perceived that it would have been 
difficult to find two more valuable assistants 
in the bailing of a boat than Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine. They were evidently used to 
work, and were able to accommodate them- 
selves to the unusual circumstances in which 
they were placed. We threw out the water 
very rapidly, and every little while I stopped 
bailing and felt about to see if I could dis- 
cover where it came in. As these attempts 
met with no success, I gave them up after a 
time, and set about bailing with new vigor, 
believing that if we could get the boat nearly 
dry, I should surely be able to find the leak. 

But, after working half an hour more, I 
found that the job would be a long one; and, 
if we all worked at once, we would all be 
tired out at once, and that might be disas- 
trous. Therefore, I proposed that we should 
take turns in resting, and Mrs. Aleshine was 
ordered to stop work for a time. After this 
Mrs. Lecks took a rest, and when she went to 
work I stopped bailing and began again to 
search for the leak. 

For about two hours we worked in this 
way, and then I concluded it was useless to 
continue any longer this vain exertion. With 
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three of us bailing we were able to keep the 
water at the level we first found it; but with 
only two at work it slightly gained upon us, 
so that now there was more water in the boat 
than when we first discovered it. The boat 
was an iron one, and the leak in it I could 
neither find nor remedy. It had probably 
been caused by the warping of the metal un- 
der a hot sun; an accident which, I am told, 
frequently occurs to iron boats. The little 
craft, which would have been a life-boat had 
its air-boxes remained intact, was now prob- 
ably leaking from stem to stern, and in search- 
ing for the leak without the protection of the 
flooring, my weight had doubtless assisted in 
opening the seams, for it was quite plain that 
the water was now coming in more rapidly 
than it did at first. We were very tired, and 
even Mrs. Lecks, who had all along coun- 
seled us to keep at work and not to waste one 
breath in talking, now admitted that it was 
of no use to try to get the water out of that 
boat. 

It had been some hours since I had used 
the oars, but whether we had drifted or re- 
mained where we were when I stopped row- 
ing, of course I could not know; but this 
mattered very little; our boat was slowly sink- 
ing beneath us, and it could make no differ- 
ence whether we went down in one spot or 
another. I sat and racked my brain to think 
what could be done in this fearful emergency. 
To bail any longer was useless labor, and what 
else was there that we could do ? 

“When will it be time,” asked Mrs. Lecks, 
“for us to put on the life-preservers? When 
the water gets nearly to the seats ?” 

I answered that we should not wait any 
longer than that, but in my own mind I could 
not see any advantage in putting them on at 
all. Why should we wish to lengthen our 
lives by a few hours of helpless floating upon 
the ocean ? ; 

“ Very good,” said Mrs. Lecks; “I'll keep 
a watch on the water. One of them cans was 
filled with lobster, which would be more than 
likely to disagree with us, and I've throwed 
it out; but the other had baked beans in it, 
and the best thing we can do is to eat some 
of these right away. They are mighty nour- 
ishin’, and will keep up strength as well as 
anythin’, and then, as you said there’s a keg 
of water in the boat, we can all take a drink 
of that, and it'll make us feel like new cre’- 
tur’s. You'll have to take the beans in your 
hands, for we’ve got no spoons nor forks.” 

Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine were each 
curled up out of reach of the water, the first 
in the stern, and the other on the aft thwart. 
The day was now beginning to break, and 
we could see about us very distinctly. Before 
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reaching out her hands to receive her beans, 
Mrs. Aleshine washed them in the water in 
the boat, remarking at the same time that 
she might as well make use of it, since it was 
there. Having then wiped her hands on some 

art of her apparel, they were filled with 
Coane from the newspaper held by Mrs. 
Lecks, and these were passed over to me. I 
was very hungry, and when I had finished 
my beans I agreed with my companions that 
although they would have been a great deal 
better if heated up with butter, pepper, and 
salt, they were very comforting as they were. 
One of the empty cans was now passed to 
me, and after having been asked by Mrs. 
Lecks to rinse it out very carefully, we all 
satisfied our thirst from the water in the keg. 

“Cold baked beans and lukewarm water 
ain’t exactly company vittles,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine, “ but there’s many a poor wretch 
would be glad to get ’em.” 

I could not imagine any poor wretch who 
would be glad of the food, together with the 
attending circumstances; but I did not sayso. 

“The water is just one finger from the 
bottom of the seat,” said Mrs. Lecks, who 
had been stooping over to measure, “ and it’s 
time to put on the life-preservers.” 

“ Very good,” said Mrs. Aleshine; “ hand 
me mine.” 

Each of us now buckled on a life-preserver, 
and as I did so I stood up upon a thwart and 
looked about me. It was quite light now, 
and I could see for a long distance over the 
surface of the ocean, which was gently rolling 
in wide, smooth swells. As we rose upon the 
summit of one of these I saw a dark spot upon 
the water, just on the edge of our near horizon. 
“Ts that the steamer ?” I thought; “and has 
she not yet sunk ?” 

At this there came to me a glimmering of 
courageous hope. If the steamer had re- 
mained afloat so long, it was probable that 
on account of water-tight compartments, or 
for some other reason, her sinking had reached 
its limit, and that if we could get back to her 
we might be saved. But, alas, how were we 
to get back to her? This boat would sink 
long, long before I could row that distance. 

However, I soon proclaimed the news to 
my companions, whereupon Mrs. Aleshine 
prepared to stand upon a thwart and-see for 
herself. But Mrs. Lecks restrained her. 

“Don’t make things worse, Barb’ry Ale- 
shine,” said she, “ by tumblin’ overboard. If 
we've got to go into the water, let us do it 
decently and in order. If that’s the ship, Mr. 
Craig, don’t you suppose we can float our- 
selves to it in some way ?” 

I replied that by the help of a life-preserver 
a person who could swim might reach the ship. 
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“ But neither of us can swim,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “for we’ve lived where the water was 
never more’n a foot deep, except in time of 
freshets, when there’s no swimmin’ for man or 
beast. But if we see you swim perhaps we 
can follow, after a fashion. At any rate, we 
must do the best we can, and that’s all there 
is to be done.” 

“The water now,” remarked Mrs. Aleshine, 
{is so near to the bottom of my seat that I’ve 
got to stand up, tumble overboard or no.” 

“All right,” remarked Mrs. Lecks; “ we'd 
better all stand up, and let the boat sink under 
us. That will save our jumpin’ overboard, or 
rollin’ out any which way, which might be 
awkward.” 

“ Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Aleshine. “ You set the oysters creepin’ over 
me again! First you talk of the ship sinkin’ 
under us, and now it’s the boat goin’ to the 
bottom under our feet. Before any sinkin’s to 
be done I’d ruther get out.” 

“ Now, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
“stand up straight, and don’t talk so much. 
It'll be a great deal better to be let down 
gradual than to flop into the water all of a 
bunch.” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Aleshine. “ It may 
be best to get used to it by degrees; but I 
must say I wish I was home.” 

As for me, I would have much preferred to 
jump overboard at once, instead of waiting 
in this cold-blooded manner ; but as my com- 
panions had so far preserved their presence 
of mind, I did not wish to do anything which 
might throw them into a panic. I believed 
there would be no danger from the suction 
caused by the sinking of a small boat like 
this, and if we took care not to entangle our- 
selves with it in any way, we might as well 
follow Mrs. Lecks’s advice as not. So we all 
stood up, Mrs. Lecks in the stern, I in the 
bow, and Mrs. Aleshine on a thwart between 
us. The last did not appear to have quite 
room enough for a steady footing, but, as she 
remarked, it did not matter very much, as the 
footing, broad or nartow, would not be there 
very long. 

I am used to swimming, and have never 
hesitated to take a plunge into river or ocean, 
but I must admit that it was very trying to 
my nerves to stand up this way and wait for 
a boat to sink beneath me. How the two 
women were affected I do not know. They 
said nothing, but their faces indicated that 
something disagreeable was about to happen, 
and that the less that was said about it the 
better. 

The boat had now sunk so much that the 
water was around Mrs. Aleshine’s feet, her 
standing-place being rather lower than ours. 
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I made myself certain that there were no 
ropes nor any other means of entanglement 
near my companions or myself, and then I 
waited. There seemed to be a good deal of 
buoyancy in the bow and stern of the boat, 
and it was a frightfully long time in sinking. 
The suspense became so utterly unendurable 
that I was tempted to put one foot on the 
edge of the boat, and, by tipping it, put an 
end to this nerve-rack ; but I refrained, for I 
probably would throw the women off their 
balance, when they might fall against some 
part of the boat, and do themselves a hurt. I 
had just relinquished this intention, when two 
little waves seemed to rise, one on each side 
of Mrs. Aleshine, and gently flowing over the 
side of the boat, they flooded her feet with 
water. 

“Hold your breaths!” I shouted. And now 
I experienced a sensation which must have 
been very like that which comes to a con- 
demned criminal at the first indication of the 
pulling of the drop. Then there wasa hor- 
rible sinking, a gurgle, and a swash, and the 
ocean, over which I had been gazing, appeared 
to rise up and envelop me. 

In a moment, however, my head was out 
of the water, and, looking hastily about me, 
I saw, close by, the heads and shoulders of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. The latter 
was vigorously winking her eyes and blowing 
from her mouth some sea water that had got 
into it; but as soon as her eyes fell upon me 
she exclaimed: “That was ever so much 
more suddint than I thought it was goin’ to 
be!” 

“ Are you both all right?” 

“]T suppose I am,” said Mrs. Aleshine, 
“but I never thought that a person with a 
life-preserver on would go clean under the 
water.” 

“ But since you’ve come up again, you 
ought to be satisfied,” said Mrs. Lecks. 
“ And now,” she added, turning her face to- 
wards me, “which way ought we to try to 
swim ? and have we got everythin’ we want 
to take with us ?” 

“ What we haven’t got we can’t get,” re- 
marked Mrs. Aleshine; “and as for swim- 
min’, I expect I’m goin’ to make a poor hand 
at it.” 

I had a hope, which was not quite strong 
enough to be a belief, that, supported by their 
life-preservers, the two women might paddle 
themselves along; and that, by giving them 
in turn a helping hand, I might eventually 
get them to the steamer. There was a strong 
probability that I would not succeed, but I 
did not care to think of that. 

I now swam in front of my companions, 
and endeavored to instruct them in the best 
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method of propelling themselves with their 
arms and their hands. If they succeeded in 
this, I thought I would give them some further 
lessons in striking out with their feet. After 
watching me attentively, Mrs. Lecks did 
manage to move herself slowly through the 
smooth water, but poor Mrs. Aleshine could 
do nothing but splash. 

“If there was anythin’ to take hold of,” 
she said to me, “ I might get along, but I can’t 
get any grip on the water, though you seem 
to do it well enough. Look there!” she added 
in a higher voice. “ Isn’t that an oar floatin’ 
over there? If you can get that for me, I 
believe I can row myself much better than I 
can swim.” 

This seemed an odd idea, but I swam over 
to the floating oar, and brought it to her. I 
was about to show her how she could best 
use it, but she declined my advice. 

“Tf I doit at all,” she said, “I must do it in 
my own way.” And, taking the oar in her 
strong hands, she began to ply it on the 
water, very much in the way in which she 
would handle a broom, At first she dipped 
the blade too deeply, but, correcting this error, 
she soon began to paddle herself along at a 
slow but steady rate. 

“ Capital!” I cried. “ You do that admi- 
rably 

“ Anybody who’s swept as many rooms as I 
have,” she said, “ ought to be able to handle 
anythin’ that can be used like a broom.” 

“Isn’t there another oar?” cried Mrs. Lecks, 
who had now been left a little distance behind 
us. “ If there is, 1 want one.” 

Looking about me, I soon discovered an- 
other floating oar, and brought it to Mrs. Lecks, 
who, after holding it in various positions, so 
as to get “the hang of it,” as she said, soon 
began to use it with as much skill as that 
shown by her friend. If either of them had 
been obliged to use an oar in the ordinary way, 
I fear they would have had a bad time of it; 
but, considering the implement in the light of 
a broom, its use immediately became familiar 
to them, and they got on remarkably well. 

I now took a position a little in advance of 
my companions, and as I swam slowly they 
were easily able to keep up with me. Mrs, 
Aleshine, being so stout, floated much higher 
out of the water than either Mrs. Lecks or 
I, and this permitted her to use her oar with 
a great deal of freedom. Sometimes she 
would give such a vigorous brush to the 
water that she would turn herself almost en- 
tirely around, but, after a little practice, she 
learned to avoid undue efforts of this kind. 

I was not positively sure that we were 
going in the right direction, for my position 
did not allow me to see very far over the 
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water; but I remembered that when I was 
standing up in the boat and made my discov- 
ery, the sun was just about to rise in front of 
me, while the dark spot on the ocean lay to 
my left. Judging, therefore, from the present 
position of the sun, which was not very high, 
I concluded that we were moving towards 
the north, and therefore in the right direc- 
tion. How far off the steamer might be I had 
no idea, for I was not accustomed to judging 
distances at sea; but I believed that if we 
were careful of our strength, and if the ocean 
continued as smooth as it now was, we might 
eventually reach the vessel, provided she were 
yet afloat. 

“ After you are fairly in the water,” said 
Mrs. Aleshine, as she swept along, although 
without the velocity which that phrase usually 
implies, “ it isn’t half so bad as I thought it 
would be. For one thing, it don’t feel a bit 
salt, although I must say it tasted horribly 
that way when I first went into it.” 

“You didn’t expect to find pickle-brine, 
did you?” said Mrs, Lecks. “ ‘Though if it 
was, I suppose we could float on it settin’.” 

“ And as to bein’ cold,” said Mrs. Aleshine, 
“the part of me that’s in is actually more 
comfortable than that which is out.” 

“There’s one thing I would have been 
afraid of,” said Mrs. Lecks, “if we hadn’t made 
preparations for it, and that’s sharks.” 

“ Preparations!” I exclaimed. “ How in 
the world did you prepare for sharks ? ” 

“ Easy enough,” said Mrs. Lecks. “* When 
we went down into our room to get ready to 
go away in the boats we both put on black 
stockin’s. I’ve read that sharks never bite 
colored people, although if they see a white 
man in the water they’ll snap him up as quick 
as lightnin’; and black stockin’s was the near- 
est we could come to it. You see, I thought 
as like as not we’d have some sort of an upset 
before we got through.” 

“It’s a great comfort,” remarked Mrs. 
Aleshine, “ and I’m very glad you thought of 
it, Mrs. Lecks. After this I shall make it a 
rule: Black stockin’s for sharks.” 

«1 suppose in your case,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
addressing me, “ dark trousers will do as well.” 

To which I answered that I sincerely hoped 
they would. 

* Another thing I’m thankful for,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine, “is that I thought to put on a flan- 
nel skeert.” 

“ And what’s the good of it,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “ when it’s soppin’ wet ?” 

* Flannel’s flannel,” replied her friend, 
“ whether it’s wet or dry ; and if you’d had the 
rheumatism as much as I have, you’d know 
it.” 

To this Mrs. Lecks replied with a sniff, and 
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asked me how soon I thought we would get 
sight of the ship, for if we were going the 
wrong way, and had to turn round and go 
back, it would certainly be very provoking. 

I should have been happy indeed to be 
able to give a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion. Every time that we rose upon a swell I 
threw a rapid glance around the whole cir- 
cle of the horizon, and at last, not a quarter 
of an hour after Mrs. Lecks’s question, I was 
rejoiced to see, almost in the direction in which 
I supposed it ought to be, the dark spot which 
I had before discovered. I shouted the glad 
news, and as we rose again my companions 
strained their eyes in the direction to which 
I pointed. They both saw it, and were greatly 
satisfied. 

“ Now, then,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “‘it seems 
as if there was somethin’ to work for,” and 
she began to sweep her oar with great vigor. 

“If you want to tire yourself out before 
you get there, Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. 
Lecks, “ you'd better go on in that way. Now 
what I advise is that we stop rowin’ altogether 
and have somethin’ to eat, for I’m sure we 
need it to keep up our strength.” 

“ Eat!” I cried. “ What are you going to 
eat? Do you expect to catch fish? ” 

“ And eat ’em raw?” said Mrs. Lecks. “I 
should think not. But do you suppose, Mr. 
Craig, that Mrs. Aleshine and me would go 
off and leave that ship without takin’ some- 
thin’ to eat by the way? Let’s all gether here 
in a bunch, and see what sort of a meal we 
can make. And now, Barb’ry Aleshine, if you 
lay your oar down there on the water, I rec- 
ommend you to tie it to one of your bonnet- 
strings, or it’ll be floatin’ away, and you won’t 
get it again.” 

As she said this, Mrs. Lecks put her right 
hand down into the water, and fumbled about 
apparently in search of a pocket. I could not 
but smile as I thought of the condition of 
food when, for an hour or more, it had been 
a couple of feet under the surface of the ocean; 
but my ideas on the subject were entirely 
changed when I saw Mrs. Lecks hold up in 
the air two German sausages, and shake the 
briny drops from their smooth and glittering 
surfaces. 

“ There’s nothin’,” she said, “ like sausages 
for shipwreck and that kind o’ thing. They’re 
very sustainin’, and bein’ covered with a tight 
skin, water can’t get at ’em, no matter how 
you carry ’em. I wouldn’t bring these out in 
the boat, because havin’ the beans we might 
as welleatthem. Have you aknife about you 
Mr. Craig?” 

I produced a dripping jack-knife, and after 
the open blade had been waved in the air to 
dry it a little, Mrs. Lecks proceeded to divide 
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one of the sausages, handing the other to me 
to hold meanwhile. 

“ Now don’t go eatin’ sausages without 
bread, if you don’t want’em to give you dys- 
pepsy,” said Mrs. Aleshine, who was tugging 
at a submarine pocket. 

“I’m very much afraid your bread is all 
soaked,” said Mrs. Lecks. 

To which her friend replied that that re- 
mained to be seen, and forthwith produced 
with a splash a glass preserve-jar with a metal 
top. 

“ I saw this, nearly empty, as I looked into 
the ship’s pantry, and I stuffed into it all the 
soft biscuits it would hold. There was some 
sort of jam left at the bottom, so that the one 
who gets the last biscuit will have somethin’ 
of a little spread on it. And now, Mrs. 
Lecks,” she continued triumphantly, as she 
unscrewed the top, “ that rubber ring has kept 
‘em as dry as chips. I’m mighty glad of it, 
for I had trouble enough gettin’ this jar into 
my pocket, and gettin’ it out, too, for that 
matter.” 

Floating thus, with our hands and shoul- 
ders above the water, we made a very good 
meal from the sausages and soft biscuit. 

“ Barb’ry Aleshine,” said Mrs. Lecks, as 
her friend proceeded to cut the second sau- 
sage, “don’t you lay that knife down when 
you’ve done with it, as if twas an oar; for if 
you do it’ll sink, as like as not, about six miles. 
I’ve read that the ocean is as deep as that in 
some places.” 

“ Goodness gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Aleshine, “I hope we are not over one of 
them deep spots.” 

“ There’s no knowin’,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
“but if it’s more comfortin’ to think it’s shal- 
lerer, we'll make up our minds that way. Now, 
then,” she continued, “ we'll finish off this 
meal with a little somethin’ to drink. I’m not 
given to takin’ spirits, but I never travel with- 
out a little whisky, ready mixed with water, 
to take if it should be needed.” 

So saying, she produced from one of her 
pockets a whisky-flask, tightly corked, and 
of its contents we each took a sip, Mrs. Ale- 
shine remarking that leaving out being chilled 
or colicky, we were never likely to need it 
more than now. 

Thus refreshed andstrengthened, Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine took up their oars, while I 
swam slightly in advance, as before. When, 
with occasional intermissions of rest, and a 
good deal of desultory conversation, we had 
sweptand swam for about an hour, Mrs. Lecks 
suddenly exclaimed: “I can see that thing 
ever so much plainer now, and I don’t be- 
lieve it’s a ship at all. To me it looks like 
bushes.” 
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“ You're mighty long-sighted without your 
specs,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “and I'm not 
sure but what you're right.” 

For ten minutes or more I had been puz- 
zling over the shape of the dark spot which 
was now nearly all the time in sight. Its pe- 
culiar form had filled me with a dreadful fear 
that it was the steamer, bottom upwards, al- 
though I knew enough about nautical matters 
to have no good reason to suppose that this 
could be the case. I am not far-sighted, but 
when Mrs, Lecks suggested bushes, I gazed 
at the distant object with totally different 
ideas, and soon began to believe that it was 
not a ship, either nght side up or wrong side 
up, but that it might be an island. This be- 
lief I proclaimed to my companions, and for 
some time we all worked with increased energy 
in the desire to get near enough to make our- 
selves certain in regard to this point. 

“ As true as I’m standin’ here,” said Mrs, 
Lecks, who, although she could not read with- 
out spectacles, had remarkably good sight at 
long range, “ them is trees and bushes that I 
see before me, though they do seem to be 
growin’ right out of the water.” 

“ There’s an island under them; you may 
be sure of that!” I cried. “ And isn’t this 
ever so much better than a sinking ship ?” 

“T’m not so sure about that,” said Mrs. 
Aleshine. “ I'm used to the ship, and as long 
as it didn’t sink I'd prefer it. There’s plenty 
to eat on board of it, and good beds to sleep 
on, which is more than can be expected on a 
little bushy place like that ahead of us. But 
then, the ship might sink all of a suddint, 
beds, vittles, and all.” 

“Do you suppose that is the island the 
other boats went to ?” asked Mrs. Lecks. 

This question I had already asked of my- 
self. I had been told that the island to which 
the captain intended to take his boats lay 
about thirty miles south of the point where 
we left the steamer. Now I knew very well 
that we had not come thirty miles, and had 
reason to believe, moreover, that the greater 
part of the progress we had made had been 
towards the north. It was not at all probable 
that the position of this island was unknown 
to our captain; and it must, therefore, have 
been considered by him as an unsuitable 
place for the landing of his passengers. There 
might be many reasons for this unsuitableness ; 
the island might be totally barren and deso- 
late; it might be the abode of unpleasant 
natives ; and, more important than anything 
else, it was, in all probability, a spot where 
steamers never touched. 

But, whatever its disadvantages, I was most 
wildly desirous to reach it; more so, I believe, 
than either of my companions. I do not 
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mean that they were not sensible of their 
danger, and desirous to be freed from it; but 
they were women who had probably had a 
rough time of it during a great part of their 
lives, and on emerging from their little circle of 
rural experiences accepted with equanimity, 
and almost as a matter of course, the rough 
times which come to people in the great out- 
side world. 

“TI do not believe,” I said, in answer to 
Mrs. Lecks, “ that that is the island to which 
the captain would have taken us, but, what- 
ever it is, it is dry land, and we must get there 
as soon as we can.” 

“ That’s true,” said Mrs. Aleshine, “ for I’d 
like to have ground nearer to my feet than 
six miles, and if we don’t find anythin’ to 
eat and any place to sleep when we get there, 
it’s no more than can be said of where we 
are now.” 

“ You're too particular, Barb’ry Aleshine,” 
said Mrs. Lecks, “about your comforts. If you 
find the ground too hard to sleep on when 
you get there, you can put on your life-pre- 
server, and go to bed in the water.” 

“ Very good,” said Mrs. Aleshine ; “ and if 
these islands are made of coral, as I’ve heard 
they was, and if they’re as full of small p’ints 
as some coral I’ve got at home, you'll be 
glad to take a berth by me, Mrs. Lecks.” 

I counseled my companions to follow me 
as rapidly as possible, and we all pushed 
vigorously.forward. When we had approached 
near enough to the island to see what sort of 
place it really was, we perceived that it was 
a low-lying spot, apparently covered with 
verdure, and surrounded, as far as we could 
see as we rose on the swells, by a rocky reef, 
against which a tolerably high surf was run- 
ning. I knew enough of the formation of 
these coral islands to suppose that within 
this reef was a lagoon of smooth water, into 
which there were openings through the rocky 
barrier. It was necessary to try to find one 
of these, for it would be difficult and perhaps 
dangerous to attempt to land through the surf. 

Before us we could see a continuous line of 
white-capped breakers ; and so I led my little 
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party to the right, hoping that we would soon 
see signs of an opening in the reef. 

We swam and paddled, however, for a long 
time, and still the surf rolled menacingly on 
the rocks before us. We were now as close to 
the island as we could approach with safety, 
and I determined to circumnavigate it, if 
necessary, before I would attempt, with these 
two women, to land upon that jagged reef. 
At last we perceived, at no great distance 
before us, a spot where there seemed to be no 
breakers; and when we reached it we found, 
to our unutterable delight, that here was 
smooth water flowing through a wide opening 
in the reef. The rocks were piled up quite 
high, and the reef, at this point at least, was 
a wide one; for as we neared the opening we 
found that it narrowed very soon and made 
a turn to the left, so that from the outside 
we could not see into the lagoon. 

I swam into this smooth water, followed 
close by Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, 
who, however, soon became unable to use 
their oars, owing to the proximity of the rocks. 
Dropping these useful implements, they man- 
aged to paddle after me with their hands; and 
they were as much astonished as I was when, 
just after making the slight turn, we found 
stretched across the narrow passage a great 
iron bar about eight or ten inches above the 
water. A little farther on, and two or three 
feet above the water, another iron bar ex- 
tended from one rocky wall to the other. 
Without uttering a word, I examined the 
lower bar, and found one end of it fastened 
by means of a huge padlock to a great staple 
driven into the rock. The lock was securely 
wrapped in what appeared to be tarred can- 
vas. A staple through an eye-hole in the bar 
secured the other end of it to the rocks. 

“ These bars were put here,” I exclaimed, 
“to keep out boats, whether at high or low 
water. You see they can only be thrown 
out of the way by taking off the padlocks.” 

“ They won’t keep us out,” said Mrs. Lecks, 
“for we can duck under. I suppose whoever 
put ’em here didn’t expect anybody to arrive 
on life-preservers.” 


Frank R. Stockton, 
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CHATHAM, OPPOSITE FREDERICKSBURG, ALSO KNOWN AS THE “‘LACY HOUSE.” (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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A$ a general staff-officer thrown into rela- 
tions confidential and intimate with our 
Confederate leaders, I had exceptional advan- 
tages for observation from behind the scenes 
of the incidents and actors in what was cer- 
tainly one of the grandest dramas ever en- 
acted upon the trembling stage of human affairs. 
On the roth of December, 1862, I wassent 
by Major-General Gustavus W. Smith, upon 
whose staff I was serving, as bearer of dis- 
patches to General Robert E. Lee. I informed 
General Lee that I had leave of absence for 
several days, and he kindly invited me to re- 
main as his guest at his headquarters. I felt 
highly honored by the invitation, but the ex- 
perience of one meal was enough. Rye coffee, 
heavy biscuits, and poor, tough beef I thought 
would hardly compensate for the honor of 
dining with thecommander-in-chief. Thenight 
of the roth I spent in Fredericksburg with my 
brother, the Rev. B. T. Lacy, D. D. (afterwards 
corps chaplain for General Stonewall Jackson), 
at the house of a dear friend and connection, 
where a company of young ladies had gath- 
ered to listen to my brother, a noted racon- 
feur. \t was very late before we retired. 
Before daylight I was awakened by the 
sound of three unshotted guns, which I had 
been informed at headquarters was the battle 
signal. “I gat up and gat” without much 
regard to the order of my going. As I left the 
house the heavy roar of the cannonade and 
the rattle of musketry told that the fight had 
begun and the Federals were laying down 
their pontoons. Barksdale’s Mississippi Bri- 
gade was intrenched along the banks of the 
Rappahannock. A terrible artillery fire was 
opened from the Stafford Heights, to protect 
and cover the parties who were laying down 


the bridges. Taking only a bird’s-eye view 
of the situation, I double-quicked it out of 
the doomed town. The streets were swept by 
a hail-storm of grape and shrapnel. Chimneys 
came toppling down. Houses were in flames — 
a plank fence behind which I was retreating 
was suddenly swept away, and then, as the 
soldier said, “ the first thing I knew, I didn’t 
know nothing.” 

When I returned to consciousness | found 
myself lying prone on the frozen earth in a 
little gully. ‘The crepuscular dawn of that 
cold gray morning was then more illumined 
by flashes fitfully bursting through sulphur- 
ous smoke than by that morning radiance 
which poets love to sing. Closely hugging 
the ground, I at length proceeded deliber- 
ately to investigate my condition. I felt 
certain that I was desperately wounded. 
Putting my hands upon my throbbing tem- 
ples, I saw even in the dim light that they 
were red with blood. I soon found, how- 
ever, that my head was about in its normal 
condition, and thethought occurred that I had 
probably been knocked down by the wind 
from a solid shot and that the blood was from 
my hands, torn by contact with the ice and 
splinters when I fell. Perceiving a lull in the 
storm, I arose and made a bee-line forthe west- 
ern hills and the Army of Northern Virginia. 

I first came upon a Georgia regiment. 
Their camp-fires were still burning bnghtly, 
and the men had just finished breakfast. 
Recognizing my uniform, they kindly invited 
me to the fire. A dispute was evidently go- 
ing on as to whether Burnside would attack 
Lee in that position. Finally a lieutenant was 
called up to hold the stakes, and two very 
dirty soldiers, clad in the Georgia butternut 
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home-spun, wagered fifty dollars in “ Confed” 
or, as they stated it, whether “ Burnside would 
be such a fool as to make a real sure- 
enough attack on ‘Mas Bob,’ when anybody 
must know he had the dead wood on him.” 

Just then the long roll sounded for five 
miles around the semicircle of hills that 
look down on Fredericksburg. Sauntering up 
slowly, and with deliberate and indifferent 
talk about the small commonplaces of their 
monotonous camp life, the butternuts took 
their muskets from where they were stacked 
and lazily formed the line of battle. At that 
moment a woman young and pretty, with two 
little girls clinging to her skirts and a baby 
pressed to her bosom, suddenly met that serried 
line. With streaming eyes and impassioned 
utterance she cried, “Southern soldiers, my 
husband is somewhere in your army, my home 
is in flames down there; will you let those 
people follow me as I pass your lines to find 
shelter for myself and little children witha 
friend?” Then with erect front, the response, 
as the ranks parted to let her pass, was the wild 
battle-cry of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
which, caught up by each regiment, brigade, 
and division, rose high above the roll of drums, 
and sweeping around that semicircle ofhills, was 
not heard with indifference by the distant foe. 

Ascending the heights, I soon reached what 
was called the headquarters battery of Gen- 
eral Lee. Afar across the valley and river in 
the gray light of the early morning could be 
seen the white porches of my home, Chatham, 
made historic by Federal army correspond- 
ents, as the “ Lacy House.” The porches 
were filled with officers and gayly dressed 
women, and from half a score of brass bands 
rang out across the valley “ Yankee Doodle” 
and “ Hail, Columbia!” The commanding 
officer of the battery asked me if I would 
permit him to scatter the unbidden guests at 
my home. At his request I asked General 
Lee to authorize the fire of the heavy guns, 
which would have laid Chatham in the dust. 
With asmile he refused, and asking me to walk 
with him, we withdrew a short distance. He 
then motioned me to sit by him on the trunk 
of a large tree. 

Looking across at Chatham through his 
field-glass he said, “ Major, I-never permit 
the unnecessary effusion of blood. War is 
terrible enough, at its best, to a Christian 
man; I hope yet to see you and your dear 
family happy in yourold home. Do you know 
I love Chatham better than any place in the 
world except Arlington! I courted and won 
my dear wife under the shade of those trees. 
By the way, not long since I was riding out 
with my staff, and observing how your grand 
old trees had been cut down by those people, 





I saw that a magnificent tulip poplar at the 
head of the ravine, north of the house, was 
still standing, and, with somewhat of your 
rhetoric, I said to Venable and ‘Taylor: 
‘There is nothing in vegetable nature so 
grand asa tree. Grappling with its roots the 
granite foundations of the everlasting hills, it 
reaches its sturdy and gnarled trunk on high, 
spreads its branches to the heavens, casts its 
shadow on the sward, and the birds build 
their nests and sing amid its umbrageous 
foliage. Behold, the monarch stripped of at- 
tendants and guards awes the vandal by the 
simple majesty of his sublime isolation.’ Pock- 
eting my field-glass, and riding on, I heard 
mingled with laughter a request from the 
young gentlemen that I would bring my glass 
to bear once moreon the monarch of the forest. 
I looked, and even while I had been talking 
the axe of the vandal was laid to the root, 
and the monarch had fallen.” 

Then, moved by emotion unusual to his 
calm and equable nature, he continued, “ I 
had three hundred acres of woodland at Ar- 
lington. Serving the United States Government 
for many years on the frontier, 1 marked with 
my own hand each tree that was to be used 
for timber or fuel. They tell me all my trees 
are gone — yours are all gone”; then rising 
from the log, with a fire and a passion rarely 
witnessed in him, and with all the majesty of 
his sublime presence, he said: “ Major, they 
haye our/ees,; they shall neverhave the Zand /” 

Three years after the close of the war I was 
a visitor at the home of General Lee, then 
president of Washington and Lee University. 
After dinner the general retired, and I was 
invited to see Mrs. Lee in her chamber. She 
was a great sufferer and confirmed invalid, 
incapable of motion save in a roller-chair, 
which it was the chief delight of him who had 
so long directed great armies to move from 
room to room, bending over her with the 
grace of a Sidney and the devotion of a 
youthful lover. I told Mrs. Lee the story 
which I have so imperfectly attempted to re- 
produce. Need I tell any woman who reads 
these pages that tears streamed down that 
patient, furrowed face, or that a light and joy 
from beyond the stars beamed through those 
tears, as she knew that the thoughts of her 
great husband wandered far away from the 
clash of arms to the memories of their youth- 
ful love and courtship under the shade of her 
ancestral oaks, for Chatham was originally the 
property of a near relative. As I concluded 
the sentence, “ They shall never have the 
land,” hearing a slight noise, I turned and saw 
the general, who had silently entered, in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. ‘The great buck-shot 
drops slowly rolled down that face, whose calm 
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was never broken by the earthquake shock of 
battle. Slowly and silently he retired, and I 
could but feel the deepest compunction that 
words of mine should have sent another pang 
through that great heart. For then, looking 
up from the hell of Carpet-bag reconstruc- 
tion, we verily thought that trees, land, coun- 
try, liberty, all had gone forever. 

That entire day at Fredericksburg was 
passed by me on the commanding height to 
which I have already alluded. Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty guns poured a continuous can- 
nonade upon the city. Yet Barksdale’s gallant 
Mississippians for hours held the river bank, 
inflicting terrible loss upon those engaged 
in laying down the bridge. Nine times the 
enemy were driven back; a heavy detach- 
ment of infantry crossing in boats under pro- 
tection of the cannonade at length forced 
them to fall back, which they did, fighting 
from house to house and street to street, and 
late at night were with difficulty recalled, like 
dogs that have tasted blood and are forced to 
quit the quarry. 

The next day, the 12th, passed without 
anything I need dwell upon. That night I 
spent at the tent of my friend Colonel H. 
Coalter Cabell, and slept between Lieutenant 
Tom Tucker, son of my father’s classmate and 
dearest friend, Judge Beverley Tucker of 
William and Mary College, and Captain King. 
The next day Tucker received a wound 
which lamed him for life, and of King, the 
record was written in blood: “ Dead on the 
field of glory.” Such is war. 

The morning of the 1 3th of December opened 
warm and sultry. With the first flash of 
dawn I was again at the headquarters battery. 
A white fog covered the valley, through which 
the spires and chimneys of the town and the 
more distant Stafford Heights loomed vague 
and indistinct. 

About nine A. M. this curtain of mist was sud- 
denly lifted by a freshening western breeze. 
Then to the thousands of spectators along 
those heights was revealed probably as splen- 
did a spectacle as ever greeted mortal vision. 
Just then I again heard a cheer, which swept 
around the semicircle of hills. A horseman 
came riding up at full speed, with cap in hand 
and bowed head, and a youth in a gray round- 
about followed hard after. That horseman 
was * Stonewall Jackson,” and that youth I 
have since come to know as his aide-de-camp, 
Captain (now the Reverend) J. P. Smith, the 
husband of my eldest daughter. 

Soon after, a courier brought me an order 
from General Gustavus W. Smith to return 
immediately to Richmond. I had to walk 
along our lines six miles to the nearest point 
to which the railroad came. I well remem- 
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ber the sole came entirely off one boot. 
Just in front of me along that whole line came 
the roar of the great battle. Above the thun- 
der of the artillery and rattle of musketry, I 
could hear the deep huzzas of the Federals, the 
shrill battle-cry of the’ Confederates, and the 
“shouting of the captains.” Wearied and 
exhausted, I reached the train which was 
being rapidly crowded with the wounded. 

When the train reached Richmond, I was 
met by a member of our staff who informed 
me that my servant, baggage, and horses were 
on another train; and in two minutes I was 
speeding southward, When we reached Golds- 
boro, North Carolina, our ears were saluted 
with the familiar sound of battle in which it 
was my duty immediately to take part. Then 
was forced upon me the solemn reflection : 
How far-reaching were the issues of the great 
sectional contest! How wide, wasting, ruth- 
less, and devastating was this war! 

Let me give one more anecdote of our great 
chieftain. My authority is Colonel Carter M. 
Braxton, in command of a regiment of artillery 
at Appomattox. He had heard of the sur- 
render, and riding across the field, just as he 
passed over a hill he saw a crowd of soldiers, 
and thought it probable they had gathered 
around some wounded officer. Riding up, to 
his great surprise he saw that General Lee 
was the center of the group. The general at 
once recognized him and motioned him to 
advance; giving his horse in charge of a 
soldier he pressed through the throng. Gen- 
eral Lee said,“ Colonel, will you be so kind,—” 
and Braxton says the words almost broke his 
heart; no command, only a request,—‘“ will 
you be so kind as to see General Alexander 
or Pendleton, and have the artillery parked in 
accordance with the terms of my surrender?” 
Then, in the crowd who pressed around like 
children in the dark clinging to the hand or 
skirts of the father, a man he took for a 
negro pressed so close that he held him back 
with outstretched arm. When General Lee 
used the word surrender, the man cried with 
impassioned utterance, “General, take back 
that word; it is unworthy of you and of us. I 
have a wife and five children in Georgia; | 
have made up my mind to die, but not to sur- 
render.” Braxton looked, and “ something on 
the soldier’s cheek had washed off the stain 
of powder.” General Lee placed his arm 
around the neck of that dirty but brave and 
magnanimous soldier, and with tears stream- 
ing down his face he said, “ We have done 
all brave men can do. If I permitted an- 
other man to be slain, I would be a mur- 
derer. Go home to your wife and children; 
whatever may be my fate, you will be safe by 
the terms of your parole. God bless you all. 
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Farewell.” Leaving the crowd slowly and 
sadly with bowed head and breaking heart, 
he sought the shelter of his tent. 

Let me now relieve this tragedy, which 
deeply moves me, if it does not my readers, by 
an anecdote which gives a comic touch to the 
strange, eventful scene. The gallant soldier, 
the genial gentleman, and the now honored 
governor of Virginia will enjoy a good joke 
as much as any living man, even if the laugh 
is against him. My authority is General Jubal 
A. Early. General Lee gave to “ Fitz,” as we 
love to name him, the command of three bri- 
gades of infantry in addition to his division of 
cavalry, and assigned to him the post of honor 
and danger as the rear-guard of the army on 
the retreat from Richmond. Sheridan pressed 
remorselessly on the rear. There was contin- 
uous fighting. There were no commissary 
trains, and the army which preceded them 
had stripped the country of all supplies for 
man or beast. Yet the cavalry of Fitz knew 
pretty well how to take care of themselves 
under the most adverse circumstances, and 
spreading out, they made out to live, and to do 
a great deal of hard fighting. An abnormal 
thing, unknown to naturalists through the ages, 
occurred during the closing scenes of our Civil 
War. The animal creation seemed infected by 
the madness of the hour. The sheep, usually 
the most innocent and inoffensive of animals, 
would rush upon a Confederate soldier, and it 
is established by the testimony of thousands of 
credible witnesses that many a sheep had to 
be slain by the soldiers in self-defense. The 
same strange malady had attacked pigs, geese, 
turkeys, and chickens long before. A portion 
of Fitz’s cavalry, being thus assailed, slew and 
eat six or eight sheep belonging to an Amelia 
farmer, broke into his corn-crib, and, parching 
the corn on the cob, so strengthened the inner 
man that they were able to fight next day 
like their old baronial ancestors, whose mouths 
had once been filled with boar’s meat and red 
wine. A small company returning not long 
after, the old man left his plow in the furrow, 
and, shuffling up to his worm-fence, inquired 
if General Lee had gained another victory. 
They replied, “No, no, old man, all is lost; 
., the Yankees have whipped us at last, and 
General Lee has surrendered.” “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it,” replied the old Virginia 
farmer. “General R. E. Lee never surren- 
ders. You must mean that man, Fitz Lee, 
they call a general; I am glad he and his 
thieving cavalry have surrendered, but the 
real General Lee never surrenders”; and re- 
turning to his old Watts plow, the last they 
heard was, addressing an old wall-eyed, 
switch-tail bag of bones, “ Well, Skewball, 
you are all the Yankees left me, but we'll 


tickle our good Amelia ground and make 
bread for Kitty and the children. We'll win 
the fight yet. General Lee hasn’t surrendered ; 
it’s only that bummer Fitz!” 

I am the more moved to send you these 
reminiscences, as in the providence of God 
your magazine occupies the foremost place as 
the great pacificator between the North and 
the South, holding the even scales of equal 
and exact justice, and pouring light on every 
act and incident of the great Civil War. You 
have not raked amid the deceitful ashes of the 
past, to bring together upon the altar of sec- 
tional hate the live coals of that fire which 
once burnt all too fiercely, but ever by kind, 
fair, and impartial utterances, giving both sides 
an equal show, you have poured oil upon the 
troubled waters and deserve that benediction 
which rests upon the peacemaker. It will not 
be long, as time is counted in the life of a 
nation, before the question will not be asked, 
Did he wear the blue or gray? or fight 
under Grant or Lee? but rather, Did he 
obey the convictions of conscience and 
sternly follow the dictates of duty? was he 
willing to sacrifice life for principle? Did 
he illustrate American character and valor, 
and add to the proud heritage of his country’s 
glory ? 

My friend and classmate, General James L. 
Kemper, the gallant soldier who, leading his 
division up the rugged steeps of Gettysburg, 
fell shot nigh to death, lived afterward to utter 
as Governor of the Commonwealth these words 
at the inauguration of the statue of Stonewall 
Jackson: 

“‘ Sooner shall the sun reverse his course in 
the heavens, than his comrades and his com- 
patriot people prove recreant to the parole 
and contract of honor which binds them in 
the fealty of freedom to the Constitution and 
union of the States. We have buried the 
strifes and passions of the past, we now per- 
petuate impartial honor to whom honor is 
due, and, stooping to resent no criticism, we 
stand, with composure and trust, ready to 
greet every token of just and constitutional 
pacification. While calmly differing as to the 
past, neither will defile its record; each will 
assert its manhood, its rectitude and honor, 
and both will equally and jointly strive to 
consolidate the liberty and the peace, the 
strength and the glory, of a common and in- 
dissoluble country.” 

Oh, brothers and compatriots in this Re- 
public, let us all echo in the silent chambers 
of the soul the still, small voice which speaks 
from the grave of the old hero who sleeps on 
the heights of Riverside Park: “ Let us have 
peace.” 

J. Horace Lacy. 
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THE BATTLE OF 


ae the early fall of 

1862, a distance of 
not more than 
thirty miles lay be- 
tween the Army of 
the Potomac and 
the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. A 
state of uncertainty 
had existed for sev- 
eral weeks succeed- 
ing the battle of 
Sharpsburg, but the 
movements which 
resulted in the bat- 
tle of Fredericks 
burg began to take 
shape when on the 5th of November the order 
was issued that removed General McClellan 
from command of the Federal forces and in- 
stalled General Burnside in that position. 

The order assigning General Burnside to 
command was received at General Lee’s head- 
quarters, then at Culpeper Court House, about 
twenty-four hours after it reached Warrenton, 
though not through official courtesy. General 
Lee, on receiving the news, said he regret 
ted to part with McClellan, “ For,” he added, 
“we always understood each other so well. 
I fear they may continue to make these 
changes till they find some one whom I don’t 
understand.” 

The Federal army was encamped around 
Warrenton, Virginia, and was soon divided into 
three grand divisions whose commanders were 
Generals Sumner, Hooker, and Franklin. 

Lee’s army was on the opposite side of 
the Rappahannock River, divided into two 
corps, the First commanded by myself and 
the Second commanded by General Stonewall 
Jackson. At that time the Confederate Army 
extended from Culpeper Court House (where 
the First Corps was stationed) on its right 
across the Blue Ridge down the Valley of 
Virginia to Winchester. There Jackson was 
encamped with the Second Corps, except one 
division which was stationed at Chester Gap 
on the Blue Ridge Mountains. 

About the 18th or r9th of November, we 
received information through our scouts that 
Sumner, with his grand division of more than 
thirty thousand men, was moving towards 
Fredericksburg. Evidently he intended to 
surprise us and cross the Rappahannock be- 
fore we could offer resistance. On receipt of 
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the information, two of my divisions were 
ordered down to meet him. We made a forced 
march and arrived on the hills around Freder- 
icksburg about three o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 21st. Sumner had already arrived and 
his army was encamped on Stafford Heights, 
overlooking the town from the Federal side. 
Before I reached Fredericksburg, General 
Patrick, provost-marshal general, crossed the 
river under a flag of truce and put the people 
ina state of great excitement by delivering 
the following letter: 


* HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE 

PoromMac, November 21st 1862, 
“To THE MAYOR AND COMMON COUNCIL OF 
FREDERICKSBURG. GENTLEMEN: Under cover of 
the houses of your city shots have been fired upon the 
troops of my command, Your mills and manufactories 
are furnishing provisions and the material for cloth- 
ing for armed bodies in rebellion against the govern- 
ment of the United States. Your railroads and other 
means of transportation are removing — to the 
depots of such troops. This condition of things must 
terminate, and by direction of General Burnside | 
accordingly demand the surrender of your city into my 
hands, as the representative of the government of the 
United States, at or before five o’clock this afternoon, 
Failing in an affirmative reply to this demand by the 
hour indicated, sixteen hours will be permitted to 
elapse for the removal from the city of women and 
children, the sick and wounded and aged, etc., which 
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General Gregg, who was killed in repelling Meade's charge, 
was a South Carolinian, born about 1814, and by profession a 
lawyer. 
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HAYS'S BRIGADE O1 TONEWALL JACKSON'S CORPS, 


period having expired I shall proceed to shell the town. 
Upon obtaining possession of the city every necessary 
means will be taken to preserve order and secure the 
protective operation of the laws and policy of the United 
States government. 

“T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“KE. V. SUMNER, 

“ Brevet Major General U. S. Army, Commanding 

Right Grand Division.” 


While the people were in a state of excite- 
ment over the receipt of this demand for the 
surrender of their town, my troops appeared 
upon the heights opposite those occupied by 
the Federals. The alarmed non-combatants 
heard of my arrival and immediately sent to me 
the demand of the Federal general. I stated to 
the town authorities that I did not care to oc 
cupy the place for military purposes and there 
was no reason why it should be shelled by the 
Federal army. We were there to protect our 
selves against the advance of the enemy, and 
could not allow the town to be occupied by the 
Federals. The mayor sent to General Sum 
ner a satisfactory statement of the situation 
and was notified that the threatened shelling 
would not take place, as the Confederates did 
not propose to make the town a base of mili 
tary operations. 

Before my troops reached the little city, and 
before the people of Fredericksburg knew that 
any part of the Confederate army was near, 
there was great excitement over the demand 
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AT HAMILTON'S CKOSSING. (SEE MAP, PAGE 622.) 


for surrender. No people were in the place 
except aged and infirm men, and women and 
children. ‘That they should become alarmed 
when the surrender of the town was demanded 
by the Federals was quite natural, and a num 
ber proceeded with great haste to board a 
train then ready to leave. In a tremor of ex- 
citement the people were steaming out, when 
Sumner’s batteries on Stafford Heights opened 
fire on the train and added to the general ter- 
ror. Fortunately this firing on the fleeing non- 
combatants resulted in no seriousdamage. ‘The 
spectacle was nothing, however, to what we 
witnessed a short time after. About the 26th 
or 27th it became evident that Fredericksburg 
would be the scene of a battle, and we advised 
the people who were still in the town to pre- 
pare to leave, as they would soon be in danger 
if they remained. ‘The evacuation of the place 
by the distressed women and helpless men 
was a painful sight. Many were almost desti 
tute and had nowhere to go, but, yielding to 
the cruel necessities of war, they collected 
their portable effects and turned their backs 
on the town. Many were forced to seek 
shelter in the woods and brave the icy No- 
vember nights to escape the approaching 
assault from the Federal army. 

Very soon after I reached Fredericksburg 
the remainder of my corps arrived from Cul- 
peper Court House, and Jackson was drawn 
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down from the Blue Ridge as soon as it was 
known that all the Army of the Potomac was 
in motion for the prospective scene of battle. 
In a very short time the Army of Northern 
Virginia was face to face with the Army of 
the Potomac. 

When Jackson arrived he objected to the 
position, not that he feared the result of the 
battle, but because he thought behind the 
North Anna was a point from which the most 
fruitful results would follow. He held that 
we would win a victory at Fredericksburg, but 
it would be a fruitless one to us, whereas at 
North Anna, when we drove the Federals 
back, we could give pursuit to advantage, which 
we could not do at Fredericksburg. Gen- 
eral Lee did not entertain the proposition, 
however, and we continued our prepara- 
tions to meet the enemy at the latter place.* 

At a point just above the 
town, a range of hills begins, 
extending from the river edge 
out a short distance and bear- 
ing around the valley some- 
what in the form of a crescent. 
On the opposite side are the 
noted Stafford Heights, then 
occupied by the Federals. At 
the foot of these hills flows the 
Rappahannock River. On the 
Confederate side nestled Fred- 
ericksburg, and around it 
stretched the fertile bottoms 
from which fine crops had 
been gathered and upon which 
the Federal troops were to 
mass and give battle to the 
Confederates. On the Con- 
federate side nearest the river 
was Taylor’s Hill, and south 
of it the now famous Marye’s 
Hill; next, Telegraph Hill, the 
highest of the elevations on the 
Confederate side and _ later 
known as Lee’s Hill, because during the battle 
General Lee was most of the time there where 
I had my headquarters in the field; next was 
a declination through which Deep Run creek 
passed on its way to the Rappahannock River; 
and next was the gentle elevation at Hamil- 
ton’s Crossing, which had never been dignified 


* That General Lee was not quite satisfied with the 
place of battle is shown by a dispatch to the Rich- 
mond authorities on the second day after the battle, 
when it was uncertain what Burnside’s next move 
would be. In that dispatch he says: “Should the 
enemy cross at Port Royal in force, before I can get 
this army in position to meet him, I think it more 
advantageous to retire to the Annas and give battle, 
than on the banks of the Rappahannock. My design 
was to have done so in the first instance. My purpose 
was changed not from any advantage in this position, 
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with a name, but upon which Stonewall Jack- 
son massed thirty thousand men. It was upon 
these hills that the Confederates made their 
preparations to receive Burnside whenever 
he might choose to cross the Rappahannock, 
The Confederates were stationed as follows : 
On Taylor's Hill next the river and forming 
my left, R. H. Anderson's division; on Marye’s 
Hill, Ransom’s and McLaws’s divisions; on 
Telegraph Hill, Pickett’s division ; to the right 
and about Deep Run creek, Hood’s division, 
the latter stretching across Deep Run bottom. 

On the hill occupied by Jackson’s corps 
were the divisions of A. P. Hill, Early, and 


Taliaferro, that of D. H. Hill being in reserve 
on the extreme right. ‘To the Washington artil- 
lery, on Marye’s Hill, was assigned the service 
of advising the army at the earliest possible 
moment 


of the Federal advance. General 
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ON HAZEL RUN 
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The southern slope of Willis’s Hill is seen in the background, 


Barksdale, with his Mississippi brigade, was on 
picket duty in front of Fredericksburg on the 
night of the advance. 

The hills occupied by the Confederate forces, 
although overcrowned by the heights of Staf 
ford, were so distant as to be outside the range 
of effective fire by the Federal guns, and, with 


but from an unwillingness to open more of our country 
to depredation than possible, and also witha view 
of collecting such forage and provisions as could be 
obtained in the Rappahannock Valley. With the num 
erous army opposed to me, and the bridges and trans 
»ortation at its command, the crossing of the Rappa 
meer where it is as narrow and winding as in the 
vicinity of Fredericksburg, can be made at almost any 
point without moleStation. It will, therefore, be more 
advantageous to us to draw him farther away from his 
base of operations."’— Epiror. 
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the lower receding grounds between them, 
formed a defensive series that may be likened 
to natural bastions. ‘Taylor’s Hill was unas- 
sailable ; Marye’s Hill was more advanced to- 
wards the town, was of a gradual ascent and 
of less height than the others, and we consid- 
ered it the point most assailable, and guarded 
it accordingly. ‘The events which followed 
proved the correctness of our opinion on that 
point. Lee’s Hill, with its rugged sides retired 
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from Marye’s and rising higher than its com- 
panions, was comparatively safe. 

This was the situation of the sixty-five 
thousand Confederates massed around Freder- 
icksburg, and they had twenty odd days in 
which to prepare for the approaching battle. 

The Federals on Stafford Heights carefully 
matured their plans of advance and attack. 
General Hunt, chief of artillery, skillfully 
posted one hundred and forty-seven guns to 
cover the bottoms upon which the infantry was 
to form for the attack, and at the same time 
play upon the Confederate batteries as circum- 
stances would allow. Franklin and Hooker 
had joined Sumner, and Stafford Heights held 
the Federal army, a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand strong, watching with eagle eyes the 

*It is more than probable that Burnside accepted 
the proposition to move by Hoop-Pole Ferry for the 


plain where the bloody conflict was soon to be. 
In the mean time the Federals had figured 
along the banks of the river, looking for the 
most available points for crossing. President 
Lincoln had been down with General Halleck, 
and it had been suggested by the latter to 
cross at Hoop-Pole Ferry, about twenty-eight 
or thirty miles below Iredericksburg. We 
discovered the movement, however, and _pre- 
pared to meet it, and Burnside 
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abandoned the idea and turned his attention 
to Fredericksburg, under the impression that 
many of our troops were down at Hoop-Pole, 
too far away to return in time for his battle.* 

The soldiers of both armies were in good 
fighting condition, and there was every indi- 
cation that we would have a desperate battle. 
We were confident that Burnside could not 
dislodge us, and patiently awaited the attack. 

On the morning of the 11th of December, 
1862, an hour or so before daylight, the slum- 
bering Confederates were awakened by a soli- 
tary cannon thundering on the heights of 
Marye’s Hill. Again it boomed, and instantly 
the aroused Confederates recognized the signal 
of the Washington artillery and knew that the 
Federal troops were preparing to cross the 
pagan of drawing some of our troops from the points 
ne had really selected for his crossing.—J. 1 
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Rappahannock and give us the expected bat- 
tle. The Federals came down to the river's 
edge and began the construction of their 
bridges, when Barksdale opened fire with such 
effect that they were forced to retire. Again 
and again they made an effort to cross, but 
each time they met the well-directed bullets 
of the Mississippians, until their boats and 
the river were strewn with corpses. Until one 
o’clock this contest lasted, when the Federals, 
with angry desperation, turned their whole 
force of artillery on the little city, and sent 
down from the heights a perfect storm of shot 
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The Federals then constructed their pontoons 
without molestation, and the grand division 
of Sumner passed over into Fredericksburg. 
About a mile and a half below the town, 
where the Deep Run empties into the Rappa- 
hannock, General Franklin had been allowed 
without serious opposition to throw two pon- 
toon bridges, and his grand division passed 
over and massed on the level bottoms opposite 
Hamilton’s Crossing, thus placing himself in 
front of Stonewall Jackson’s corps. The 11th 


and 12th were thus spent by the Federals in 
crossing the river and preparing for battle. 
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and shell, crushing the houses with a cyclone 
of fiery metal. From our position on the 
heights we saw the batteries hurling an ava- 
lanche upon the town whose only offense was 
that near its edge in a snug retreat nestled 
three thousand Confederate hornets that were 
stinging the Army of the Potomac into a 
frenzy. It was terrific, the pandemonium which 
that little squad of Confederates had provoked. 
The town caught fire in several places, shells 
crashed and burst, and solid shot rained like 
hail. In the midst of the successive crashes 
could be heard the shouts and yells of those 
engaged in the struggle, while the smoke rose 
from the burning city and the flames leaped 
about, making a scene which can never be 
effaced from the memory of those who saw it. 
But in the midst of all this fury, the little 
brigade of Mississippians clung to their work. 
At last, when I had everything in readiness, I 
sent a peremptory order to Barksdale to with- 
draw, which he did, fighting as he retired 
before the Federals, who had by that time 
succeeded in landing a number of their troops. 
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Opposite Fredericksburg, the formation 
along the river bank was such that the Fed 
erals were concealed in their approaches, and, 
availing themselves of this advantage, they 
succeeded in crossing and concealing the 
grand division of Sumner and, later, a part of 
Hooker's grand division in the city of rretl 
ericksburg, and so disposing of Franklin in 
the open plain below as to give out the im 
pression that the great force was with the 
latter and about to oppose Jackson, 

Before daylight on the morning of the 
eventful 13th, I rode to the right of my line 
held by Hood’s division. General Hood was 
at his post in plain hearing of the Federals 
south of Deep Run, who were marching their 
troops into position for the attack. ‘The morn- 
ing was cold and misty, and everything was 
obscured from view, but so distinctly did the 
mist bear to us the sounds of the moving Fed 
erals that Hood thought the advance was 
against him. He was relieved, however, when 
I assured him that the enemy, to reach him, 
would have to put himself in a pocket and be 
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Thus we stood at the 











eve of the great battle. 
Along the Stafford Heights 
a hundred and forty-seven 
guns were turned on us, 
and on the level plain be- 
low, in the town, and hid- 
den on the opposite bank 
ready to cross, nearly a 
hundred thousand men 
were assembled, eager to 
begin the combat. Secure 
in our hills, we grimly 
awaited the onslaught. 
The valley, the mountain- 
tops, everything was en- 
veloped in the thickest 
fog, and the preparation 
for the fight was made as 
if under cover of night. 
The mist brought to us 
the sounds of the prepara- 
tion for battle, but we were 
blind to the movements of 
the Federals. Suddenly, at 
ten o’clock, as if the ele- 
ments were taking a hand 
in the drama about to be 
enacted, the warmth of the 
sun brushed the mist away 
and revealed the mighty 
panorama in the valley 
below. 

Franklin’s forty thou- 
sand men, reénforced by 
two divisions of Hooker's 
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subjected to attack from Jackson on one side, 
Pickett and McLaws on the other, and Hood's 
own men in front. The position of Franklin’s 
men on the 12th with the configuration of the 
ground had left no doubt in my mind as to 
Franklin’s intentions. I explained all this to 
Hood, assuring him that the attack would be 
on Jackson. At the same time I ordered Hood, 
in case Jackson’s line was broken, to wheel 
around to his right and strike in on the at- 
tacking bodies, telling him that Pickett, with 
his division, would be ordered to join in the 
flank movement. ‘These orders were given to 
both division generals, and at the same time 
they were advised that I would be attacked 
near my left center, and that I must be at 
that point to meet my part of the battle. ‘They 
were also advised that my position was so 
well defended I could have no other need 
of their troops. I then returned to Lee’s Hill, 
reaching there soon after sunrise. 


Federals fluttered gayly, 
the polished arms shone brightly in the sun- 
light, and the beautiful uniforms of the buoy- 
ant troops gave to the scene the air of a holiday 
occasion rather than the spectacle of a great 
army about to be thrown into the tumult of 
battle. From my place on Lee’s Hill I could 
see almost every soldier Franklin had, and a 
splendid array it was. But off in the distance 
was Jackson’s ragged infantry, and beyond 
was Stuart’s battered cavalry, with their soiled 
hats and yellow butternut suits, a striking con- 
trast to the handsomely equipped troops of the 
Federals. 

About the city, here and there, a few sol- 
diers could be seen, but there was no indica- 
tion of the heavy masses that were concealed 
by the houses. Those of Franklin’s men who 
were in front of Jackson stretched well up 
towards Lee’s Hill, and were almost in reach 
of our best guns, and at the other end they 
stretched out in the east until they came well 
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under the fire of Stuart’s horse artillery under 
Major John Pelham, a brave and gallant offi- 
cer almost a boy in years. As the mist rose, 
the Confederates saw the movement against 
their right near Hamilton’s crossing. Major 
Pelham opened fire upon Franklin’s command 
and gave him lively work, which was kept 
up until Jackson ordered Pelham to retire. 
Franklin then advanced rapidly to the hill 
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much for it, and the counter-attack drove the 
Federals back to the railroad and beyond 
the reach of our guns on the left. Some of 
our troops following up this repulse got too 
far out, and were in turn much discomfited 
when left to the enemy’s superior numbers, 
and were obliged to retire In poor « ondition. 
A Federal brigade advancing under 
of Deep Run was discovered at this 


cover 


time 








CONFEDERATE WORKS ON WILLIS’S HILL, NOW THE SITE OF 
where Jackson’s troops had been stationed, 
feeling the woods with shot as he progressed. 
Silently Jackson awaited the approach of the 
Federals until they were within good range, 
and then he opened a terrific fire which threw 
the Federals into some confusion. ‘The enemy 
again massed and advanced, pressing through 
a gap between Archer and Lane. ‘This broke 
Jackson’s line and threatened very serious 
trouble. The Federals who had wedged them- 
selves in through that gap came upon Gregg’s 
brigade, and then the severe encounter en- 
sued which the latter general was mor- 
tally wounded. Archer and Lane very soon 
received reénforcements and, rallying, joined 
in the counter-attack and recovered their lost 
ground. ‘The concentration of ‘laliaferro’s and 


Early’s divisions against this attack was too 
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THE NATIONAL CEMETER (FROM A AY 1m Pri 
and attacked by regiments of Pender’s and 
Law’s brigades, the former of A. P. Hiil’s 
and the latter of Hood’s division, and Jack 
son’s second line advancing, the Federals 


were forced to retire. ‘This series of demon 
strations and attacks, the partial success and 
final discomfiture of the Federals, constitute 
the hostile movements between the Confed 


erate right and the Federal left. 


I have described, in the opening of thi: 
article, the situation of the Confederate left. 
In front of Marye’s Hill is a plateau, and im 
mediately at the base of the hill there is a 


sunken road known as the ‘Telegraph road 
On the side of the road next to the town was 
a stone wall, sheulder high, against which the 
earth was banked, unap 


proachable defense. for 


forming an almost 
It was impossible 
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the troops occupying it to expose more than 
a small portion of their bodies. Behind this 
stone wall I had placed about twenty-five 
hundred men, being all of General 'T. R. R. 
Cobb’s brigade, and a portion of the brigade 
of General Kershaw, both of McLaws’s divis- 
ion. It must now be understood that the 
Federals, to reach what appeared to be my 
weakest point, would have to pass directly 
over this wall held by Cobb’s infantry. 


— 
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filed out of the city like bees out of a hive, 
coming in double-quick march and filling the 
edge of the field in front of Cobb. This was 
just where we had expected attack and I was 
prepared to meet it. As the troops massed 
before us, they were much annoyed by the fire 
of our batteries. The field was literally packed 
with Federals from the vast number of troops 
that had been massed in the town. From the 
moment of their appearance began the most 




















MANSION AND GROUNDS ON MARVE’S HILL. 


This sketch is from a photograph taken during the Wilderness Campaign when the mansion and grounds were filled with 


Union wounded 


The portico faces Fredericksburg, and a few paces in front of it the hill drops abruptly 


to the sunken Telegraph road and stone wall.— Eprror 


An idea of how well Marye’s Hill was pro- 
tected may be obtained from the following 
incident. General E, P. Alexander, my engi- 
neer and superintendent of artillery, had been 
placing the guns, and in going over the field 
with him before the battle, I noticed an idle 
cannon, I suggested that he place it so as to 
aid in covering the plain in front of Marye’s 
Hill. He answered, “ General, we cover that 
ground now so well that we will comb it as if 
with a fine-tooth comb. A chicken could not 
live on that field when we open on it.” 

A little before noon, I sent orders to all my 
batteries to open fire through the streets or 
at any points where the troops were seen 
about the city, as a diversion in favor of Jack- 
son. This fire began at once to develop the 
work in hand for myself. The Federal troops 

VoL. XXXII.—79. 


fearful carnage. With our artillery from tlie 
front, right, and left tearing through their 
ranks, the Federals pressed forward with al- 
most invincible determination, maintaining 
their steady step and closing up their broken 
ranks. Thus resolutely they marched upon 
the stone fence behind where quietly awaited 
the Confederate brigade of General Cobb. As 
the Federals came within reach of this brigade, 
a storm of lead was poured into their advan- 
cing ranks and they were swept from the field 
like chaff before the wind. A cloud of smoke 
shut out the scene for a moment, and, rising, 
revealed the shattered fragments recoiling from 
their gallant but hopeless charge. The artil 
lery still plowed through the ranks of the 
retreating Federals and sought the places of 
concealment into which the troops had plunged. 
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thickly strewn with dead that the bod- 
ies seriously impeded the approach 
of the Federals. General Lee, who 
was with me on Lee’s Hill, became 
uneasy when he saw the attacks so 
promptly renewed and pushed forward 
with such persistence, and feared the 
Federals might break through our 
line. After the third charge he said to 
me: “General,they are massing very 
heavily and will break your line, I am 
afraid.” “General,” I replied, “if you 
put every man now on the other side 
of the Potomac on that field to ap- 
proach me over the same line, and 
give me plenty of ammunition, I will 
kill them all before they reach my 
line. Look to your right ; you are 
in some danger there, but not on my 
line.” 

I think the fourth time the Feder 
als came, a gallant fellow reached 
within one hundred feet of Cobb’s 
position and then fell. Close behind 
him came some few scattering ones, 
but they were either killed or fled 


") 


FRONT OF THE MARYI MANSION (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) from certain death.* This « harge was 


A vast number went pell-mell into an old 
railroad cut, to escape fire from the right 
and front. A battery on Lee’s Hill saw this 
and turned its fire into the entire length of 
the cut, and the shells began to pour down 
upon the Federals with the most frightful 
destruction. ‘They found their position of 
refuge more uncomfortable than the field of 
the assault. 

Thus the right grand division of the Army 
of the Potomac found itself repulsed and shat- 
tered on its first attempt to drive us from 
Marye’s Hill. Hardly was this attack off the 
field before we saw the determined Federals 
again filing out of Fredericksburg and prepar- 
ing for another charge. The Confederates 
under Cobb reserved their fire and quietly 
awaited the approach of the enemy. The 
Federals came nearer than before, but were 
forced to retire before the well-directed guns 
of Cobb’s brigade and the fire of the artillery 
on the heights. By that time the field in front 
of Cobb was thickly strewn with the dead and 
dying Federals, but again they formed with 
desperate courage and renewed the attack 
and were again driven off. At each attack the 
slaughter was so great that by the time the 
third attack was repulsed, the ground was so 


* In his official report General McLaws says: “ The 
body of one man, believed to be an officer, was found 
within about thirty yards of the stone wall, and other 
single bodies were scattered at increased distances 
until the main mass of the dead lay thickly strewn 


the only effort that looked like any 
real danger to Cobb, and after it was repulsed 
I felt no apprehension, assuring myself that 
there were enough of the dead Federals on 





HOUSE BY THE STONE WALL, IN WHICH GENERAL COBB DIED. 


over the ground at something over one hundred yards 
off, and extending to the ravine, commencing at the 
point where our men would allow the enemy’s column 
to approach before opening fire, and beyond which no 
organized body of men was able to pass.”’ — EpiTorR. 
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THE BATTLE 


the field to give me half the battle. The 
anxiety shown by General Lee, however, in- 
duced me to bring up two or three brigades, 
to be on hand, and General Kershaw was 
ordered, with the remainder of his brigade, 
down to the stone wall, but rather to carry 
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ammunition than as a reénforcement for Cobb. 
Kershaw dashed down the declivity in time 
to succeed Cobb, who fell from a wound in 
the thigh and died in a few minutes from loss 
of blood, 


A fifth time the Federals formed and 





THE SUNKEN ROAD UNDER MARYE’S HILL. 


In the background is seen the continuation of H: anover street, 
which on the left ascends the hill to the Marye Mansion. The 
little square field lies in the fork made Li the former road and the 
Telegraph road (see map page 622). Nearly all that is lefi of the 
stone wall is seen in the right of the pic ture. ‘The horses are in 
the road, which is a continuation of the street south of Hanover 
Street, and on which is the brick house (see map). Following 
at that time the Telegraph road, we would next have the house 
in which General Cobb died, and finally the long stretch of 
stone wall seen on poege 624, little if any of which is now to be 
seen, the stone having been used for the gate-house of the Na- 
tional Cemetery 

In his official report General Kershaw, who succeeded Gen- 
eral Cobb, thus describes the situation during the battle in 
that part of the road seen in the picture: “* The road is about 
twenty-five fect wide, and is faced by a stone wall about four 
feet high on the city side. The road having been cut out of 
the side of the hill, in many places this last wall is not visible 
above the surface of the ground. The ground falls off rap 
idly to almost a level surface which extends about one hundred 
and fifty yards, then, with another abrupt fall of a few feet, 
to another plain which extends some two hundred yards, and 
then falls oft: abruptly into a wide ravine, which extends along the 
whole front of the city and discharges into Hazel Run. I found, 
on my arrival, that Cobb's brigade, Colonel Mc Millan command 
ing, occupied our entire front, and my troops could only get into 
position by doubling on them. ‘This was accordingly done, and 
the formation along most of the line during the engagement was 
consequently four deep. As an evidence of the coolness of the 


(FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH.) 


command, I may mention here that, notwithstanding that their 
fire was the most rapid and continuous I have ever witnessed, 
not a man was injured by the fire of his comrade : n 
the mean time line after line of the enemy deployed in the ravine, 
and advanced to the attack at intervals of not more than fifteen 
minutes until about 4:30 o'clock, when there was a lull of about 
a half hour, during which a mass of artillery was placed in posi 
tion in front of the town and opened upon our position, At this 
time I brought up Colonel De Saussure's regiment, Our batteries 
on the hill were silent, having exhausted their ammunition, and 


the Washington Artillery were relieved by a part of Colonel 
Alexander's battalion. Under cover of this artillery fire, the most 
formidable column of attack was formed, which, about five o'clock, 
emerged from the ravine and, no longer impeded by our artillery, 


impetuously assailed our whole front. From this time until after 
six o'clock the attack was continuous, and the fire on both sides 
terrific Some few, chiefly officers, got within thirty yards of our 
lines, but in every instance their columns were shattered by the 
time they got within one hundred paces rhe firing gradually 
subsided, and by seven o'clock our pickets were established 
within thirty yards of those of the enemy 

*“* Our chief loss after getting into po sition in the road was from 
the fire of sharpshooters, who occupied some buildings on my 
left flank in the early part of the engagement, and were only 
silenced by Captain Wy. ] Wallace, of the Second regiment, 
directing a continuous fire le one company upon the buildings 
General Cobb, I learn, was killed by a shot from that quarter, 
The regiments on the hill suffered most, as they were less per- 
fectly covered.”"— Epiror 
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charged and were repulsed. A sixth time 
they charged and were driven back, when 
night came to end the dreadful carnage, and 
the Federals withdrew, leaving the battle-field 
literally heaped with the bodies of their dead. 
Before the well-directed fire of Cobb’s 
brigade, the Federals had fallen like the 
steady dripping of rain from the eaves 
of a house. Our musketry alone had 
killed and wounded at least five thou 
sand; and these, with the slaughter by 
the artillery, left over seven thousand 
killed and wounded before the foot of 
Marye’s Hill. The dead were piled 
sometimes three deep, and when morn- 
ing broke, the spectacle that we saw 
upon the battle-field was one of the 
most distressing I ever witnessed. The 
charges had been desperate and bloody, 
but utterly hopeless. I thought, as I 
saw the Federals come again and again 
to their death, that they deserved suc- 
cess if courage and daring could entitle 
soldiers to victory. 

During the night, a Federal strayed 
beyond his lines and was taken up by 
some of my'‘troops. On searching him, 
we found on his person a memorandum 
of General Burnside’s arrangement, and 
an order for the renewal of the battle 


in consequence of the demoralized condition 
of the grand divisions in front of Marye’s 
Hill. During the night of the 15th, the Fed 
eral troops withdrew, and on the 16th our lines 
were reéstablished along the river.* 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS R. RK. COBB. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


the next day. This information was 


Before the war, General Cobb was a lawyer. He was born in Georgia in 


sent to ( reneral Lee, and immediately 1820. In 1851 he published a “‘ Digest of the Laws cf Georgia 


orders were given for a line of rifle-pits 

on the top of Marye’s Hill for Ransom, who 
had been held somewhat in reserve, and for 
other guns to be pitted on Taylor’s Hill, 

We were on our lines before daylight, anx- 
ious toreceive General Burnside again. As the 
gray of the morning came without the battle, 
we became more anxious; yet, as the Federal 
forces retained position during the 14th and 
15th, we were not without hope. ‘There was 
some little skirmishing, but it did not amount 
to anything. But when the full light of the next 
morning revealed an abandoned field, General 
Lee turned to me, referring in his mind to the 
dispatch I had captured and which he had 
just reread, and said: “ General, I am losing 
confidence in your friend General Burnside.” 
We then put it down for a decoy sent into our 
lines. Afterwards, however, we learned that 
the order was made in good faith but changed 


“General Lee explained officially, as follows, why 
he expected the attack would be resumed: “ The at- 
tack on the 13th had been so easily repulsed, and by 
so small a part of our army, that it was not supposed 
the enemy would limit his efforts to an attempt which, 
in view of the magnitude of his preparations and the 
extent of his force, seemed to be comparatively insig- 
nificant. 

Believing, therefore, that he would attack us, it was 
not deemed expedient to lose the advantages of 


I have heard that General Hooker said, re- 
ferring to the attack at Marye’s Hill while it 
was in progress, “There has been enough 
blood shed to satisfy any reasonable man, and 
it is time to quit.” I think myself it was for 
tunate for Burnside that he had no greate1 
success, for the meeting with such discomfiture 
gave him an opportunity to get back safely. 
If he had made any progress, his loss would 
probably have been greater. 

Such was the battle of Fredericksburg as | 
saw it. It has been asked why we did not fol 
low up the victory. The answer is plain. It 
goes without saying that the battle of the 
First Corps, concluded after nightfall, could 
not have been changed into offensive opera 
tions. Our line was about three miles long, 
extending over hill and dale through wood 
land. An attempt at concentration to throw 


our position and expose the troops to the fire of his 
inaccessible batteries beyond the river, by advancing 
against him ; but we were necessarily ignorant of the 
extent to which he had suffered, and only became aware 
of it when, on the morning of the 16th, it was discov 
ered that he had availed himself of the darkness of 
night, and the prevalence of a violent storm of wind 
and rain, to recross the river. The town was imme- 
diately reoccupied and our position on the river bank 
resumed.” —E DITOR. 
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town in rear of Sumner’s attack were Waterman's, Kusserow’s, Kirby's, Hazard's, 
In indicating the Union artillery, we have followed an official map 
made under the direction of General Henry J. Hunt, chief of artillery. 


: The batteries which had position on the outskirts of the 
Frank's, Arnold's, Phillips's, and Dickerson's. 
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the troops against the walls of the city at that 
hour of the night would have been little bet- 
ter than madness. ‘The Confederate field was 
arranged for defensive battle. Its abrupt ter- 
mination could not have been anticipated, nor 
could any skill have marshaled our troops for 
offensive operations in time to meet the emer 
gency. My line was long and over very broken 
country, so much so that the troops could not 


ous to give counter-attack, the Federal posi- 
tion being about as strong as ours from which 
we had driven them back. Attempts to break 
up an army by following on its line of retreat 
are often hazardousand rarely successful, while 
movements around, threatening the flanks and 
rear, increase the demoralization and offer 
better opportunities for great results. 

The condition of a retreating army may be 

















FREDERICKSBURG FROM THE FOOT OF WILLIS’S HILL. (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


In the middle-ground is seen the south end of the stone wall, 
and it may be seen that the front line of defense formed by the 
wall was continued still further to the right by the sunken Tele- 
graph road. At the base of the hill, this side of the stone wall, 
is seen an earth-work which was a part of the second line. A 


be promptly handled, offensively. Jackson's 
corps was in mass, and could he have antici- 
pated the result of my battle, he would have 
been justified in pressing Franklin to the river 
when the battle of the latter was lost. Other- 
wise, pursuit would have been as unwise as the 
attack he had just driven off. The Federal 
batteries on Stafford Heights were effectively 
posted to protect their troops against our ad- 
vance, and Franklin would have been in good 
defensive position against attack on the next 
day. It is well known that after driving off 
attacking forces, if immediate pursuit can be 

made so that the victors can go along with 
the retreating forces pell-mell, it is well enough 
to do so; but the attack should be immediate. 
To follow a success by counter-attack against 
the enemy in position is problematical. In 
the case of the armies at Fredericksburg it 
would have been,to say the least, very hazard- 


third line (see page 614) was on the brow of this hill, now th 
National Cemetery. Between the steeples on the outskirts of 
Fredericksburg is seen the end of Hanover street, by which, and 
by the street in the right of the picture, the Union forces filed out 
to form for the assault.— Eprros 


illustrated by a little incident witnessed thirty 
years ago on the western plains of Texas. A 
soldier of my regiment essayed to capture a 
rattlesnake. Being pursued, the reptile took 
refuge in a prairie-dog’s hole, turning his head 
as he entered it, to defend the sally-port. 
‘The soldier coming up in time, seized the tail 
as it was in the act of passing under cover, 
and at the same instant the serpent seized the 
index finger of the soldier’s hand. The result 
was the soldier lost the use of his finger. The 
wise serpent made successful retreat, ‘and may 
to this day be the chief ruler and patriarch of 
the rattlesnake tribe on our western plains. 
The rear of a retreating army is always its 
best guarded point. 

During the attack upon Generai Jackson, 
and immediately after his line was broken, 
General Pickett rode up to General Hood 
and suggested that the movement anticipated 
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THE BATTLE 


by my orders was at hand, and requested that 
it be executed. Hood did not agree, so the 
opportunity was allowed to pass. Had Hood 
sprung to the occasion we would have envel- 
oped Franklin’s command, and might possibly 
have marched it into the Confederate camp. 
Hood commanded splendid troops, quite fresh 
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RECENT SKETCH OF FRANKLIN'S BATTLE-FIELD, FROM HAMILTON'S CROSSING — FREDERICKSBURG STEEPLES IN 


and eager for occasion to give renewed assur- 
ances of their mettle. 

It has been reported that the troops attack- 
ing Marye’s Hill were intoxicated, having 
been plied with whisky to nerve them to the 
desperate attack. That can hardly be true. 
I know nothing of the facts, but no sensible 
commander will allow his troops strong drink 
upon going into battle. After a battle is over, 
the soldier’s gill is usually allowed if it is at 
hand. No troops could have displayed greater 
courage and resolution than was shown by 
those brought against Marye’s Hill. But they 
miscalculated the wonderful strength of the 
brigade behind the stone fence. ‘The position 
held by Cobb surpassed courage and resolu- 
tion and was occupied by those who knew 
well how to hold a comfortable defense. 

After the retreat, General Lee went 

VoL. XXXII.—8o 


to 
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Richmond to suggest other operations, but 
was assured that the war was virtually over, 
and that we need not harass our troops by 
marches and other hardships. Gold had ad- 
vanced in New York to two hundred, and we 
were assured by those at the Confederate 
capital that in thirty or forty days we would 





THE DISTANCE 
be recognized and peace proclaimed. Gen- 
eral Lee did not share in this belief. 

I have been asked if Burnside could have 
been victorious at Fredericksburg. Such a 
thing was hardly possible. Perhaps no general 
could have accomplished more than Burnside 
did, and it was possible for him to have suf 
fered greater loss. The battle of Fredericks- 
burg was a great and unprofitable sacrifice of 
human life made, through the pressure from the 
rear, against a general who should have known 
better and who doubtless acted against his 
judgment. If I had been in General Burn- 
side’s place, I would have asked the President 
to allow me to resign rather than execute his 
order to force the passage of the river and 
march the army.against Lee in his stronghold. 

Viewing the battle after the lapse of more 
than twenty years, I may say, however, 
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that Burnside’s move might have been made 
stronger by throwing two of his grand divis 
ions across at the mouth of Deep Run, where 
Franklin crossed with his grand division and 
six brigades of Hooker’s. Had he thus placed 
Hooker and Sumner, his sturdiest fighters, and 
made resolute assault with them in his attack 
on our right, he would in all probability have 
given us trouble. The partial success he had 
at that point might have been pushed vigor 
ously by such a force and might have thrown 
our right entirely from position, in which event 
the result would have depended on the skillful 
handling of the forces. Franklin’s grand divis- 
ion could have made sufficient sacrifice at 
Marye’s Hill and come as near success as did 
Sumner’s and two-thirds of Hooker’s, com 
bined. I think, however, that the success 
would have been on our side, and it might 
have been followed by greater disaster on the 
side of the Federals ; still they would have had 
the chance of a possible success in their favor, 
while in the battle as fought it can hardly be 
claimed that there was a chance. 

Burnside made a mistake from the first. He 
should have gone from Warrenton to Chester 


SUMNER’S “RIGHT 


( N the 
evening of 


October 15th, 1862, which 

was a few days after McClellan 

had placed me in command of the Second 
Corps, at Harper’s Ferry, the commanding 
general sent an order for Hancock to take 
his division the next morning on a recon- 
noissance toward Charlestown, about ten 


* It is due to General Couch to state that with limited 
time in which to prepare this paper, he dictated it toa 






GRAND DIVISION.” 


Gap. He might then have held Jackson and 
fought me, or have held meand fought Jackson, 
thus taking us in detail. The doubt about the 
matter was whether or not he could have 
caught me in that trap before we could con- 
centrate. At any rate, that was the only move 
on the board that could have benefited him 
at the time he was assigned to the command 
of the Army of the Potomac. By interpos- 
ing between the corps of Lee’s army, he 
would have secured strong ground and ad- 
vantage of position. With skill equal to the 
occasion, he should have had success. ‘This 
was the move about which we felt serious 
apprehension, and were occupying our minds 
with plans to meet it, when the move towards 
Fredericksburg was reported. 

General McClellan, in an account recently 
published, speaks of this move as that upon 
which he was studying when the orderfor Burn- 
side’s assignment to command reached him. 

When Burnside determined to move by 
Fredericksburg, he should have moved rapidly 
and occupied the city at once, but this would 
only have forced us back to the plan preferred 
by General Jackson. 

James Longstreet. 


GRAND DIVISION.”* 


miles distant. The 
division started in good 
season, as directed. About ten in 
the morning, General McClellan reined 

up at my headquarters and asked me to 
go out with him to see what the troops 
were doing. Our people had met the ene- 
my’s outpost five miles from the Ferry, and 
while artillery shots were being exchanged, 
both of us dismounted, walked away by our- 


stenographer in answer to questions by us bearing 
chiefly on his personal recollections. —Ep1Tor. 
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selves, and took seats on a ledge of rocks. 
After a little while, McClellan sent to an aide 
for a map of Virginia. Spreading it before 
us, he pointed to the strategic features of the 
valley of the Shenandoah, and indicated the 
movements he intended to make, which would 
have the effect of compelling Lee to concen- 
trate in the vicinity, I think, of Gordonsville 
or Charlottesville, where a 
great battle would be fought. 
Continuing the conversation, 
he said, “But I may not 
have command of the army 
much longer. Lincoln is 
down on me,” and, taking a 
paper from his pocket, he 
gave me my first intimation of 
Lincoln’s famousletter.* He 
read it aloud very carefully, 
and when it was finished | 
told him I thought there was 
no ill-feeling in the tone of it. 
He thought there was, and 
quickly added, “ Yes, Couch, 
I expect to be relieved from 
the Army of the Potomac, 
and to have a command in 
the West; and I am going to take three or 
four with me,” calling off by their names four 
prominent officers. I queried if soandso would 
be taken along, naming one who was generally 
thought to be a great favorite with McClellan. 
His curt reply was, “* No, I sha’n’t have him.” 
This brief conversation opened a new world 
to me. I had never before been to any extent 
his confidant, and | pondered whether on a 
change of the commanders of the Army of the 
Potomac the War Department would allow 
him to choose the generals whose names had 
been mentioned. I wondered what would be 
the future of himself and those who followed 
his fortunes in that untried field. These and 
a crowd of other kindred thoughts quite op- 
pressed me for several days. But as the time 
wore on, and preparations for the invasion of 
Virginia were allowed to be continued with- 
out let or hindrance from Washington, I natu- 
rally and gladly inferred that McClellan’s fears 
of hostile working against him were groundless. 
However, the blow came, and soon enough. 


THE 
(FROM 


* The letter is dated October 13, 1862, and begins : 
“ My Dear Sir: — You remember my speaking to you 
of what I called your over-cautiousness. Are you not 
over-cautious when you assume that you cannot do 
what the enemy is constantly doing ? Should you not 
claim to be at least his canal ta prowess, and act upon 
the claim?” Further on the President says: “Change 
positions with the enemy, and think you not he would 
break your communication with Richmond within the 
next twenty-four hours? You dread his going into 
Pennsylvania; but if he does so in full force, he gives 
up his communication to you absolutely, and you have 
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Toward evening, on the 8th of November, 
1862, at Warrenton, McClellan rode up to 
Burnside’s headquarters to say that he had 
been relieved of the command of the army. 
Burnside replied : 

“I am afraiditis bad policy; very, very, very!” 

It was just at dark. I had dismounted, 
and, standing there in the snow, was superin- 





HEADOUARTERS. 
HOUSE WAS BURNING.) 


RNSIDE'S 
THE 
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tending the camp arrangements of my troops, 
when McClellan came up with his staff, ac- 
companied by General Burnside. McClellan 
drew in his horse, and the first thing he said was: 

* Couch, I am relieved from the command 
of the army, and Burnside is my successor.” 

I stepped up to him and took hold of his 
hand, and said, “General McClellan, | am 
sorry for it.” Then, going around the head of 
his horse to Burnside, T said, “General Burn- 
side, I congratulate you.” 

Burnside heard what I said General 
McClellan; he turned away his head, and 
made a broad gesture as he exclaimed : 

“ Couch, don’t say a word about it.” 

His manner indicated that he did not wish 
to talk about the change ; that he thought it 
wasn’t good policy to do so, nor the place to 
do it. He told me afterwards that he did not 
like to take the command, but that he did so 
to keep it from going to somebody manifestly 
unfit for it. I assumed that he meant Hooker. 
Those of us who were well acquainted with 


to 


nothing to do but to follow and ruin him. . ae 
clusive of the water-line, you are now nearer Richmond 
than the enemy is, by the route that you can and he 
must take.” And in conclusion: “ It is all easy if our 
troops march as well as the enemy, and it is unmanly 
to say they cannot do it. This letter is in no sense an 
order. Yours truly, A. Linco.n.” 

In his “ Life of Lincoln,’’ Isaac N. Arnold makes 
President Lincoln say: ‘* With all his failings as a 
soldier, McClellan is a pleasant and scholarly gentle- 
man. He is an admirable engineer, but he seems to 
haveaspecial talent fora stationary engine.”’— EDITOR, 
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Burnside knew that he was a brave, loyal man, 
but we did not think he had the military abil- 
ity to command the Army of the Potomac. 
McClellan tookleave onthe roth, Fitz John 
Porter sent notes to the corps commanders, in- 
forming them that McClellan was goingaway, 
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necessarily cut up; and if a general has the 
confidence of his men he is pretty strong. 
But officers and men were determined to serve 
Burnside loyally. 


A day or two afterwards Burnside called the 


corps commanders together, and mapped out a 





VMI. 


and suggesting that we ride around with 
him. Such a scene as that leave-taking had 
never been known in our army. Men shed 
tears and there was great excitement among 
the troops. 

I think the soldiers had an idea that M« 
Clellan would take care of them; wouldn't 
put them in places where they would be un 


course that he intended to pursue; and, among 
other things, he said that he intended to dou 
ble the army corps, and he proposed to call the 
three new commands—or doubles —“ grand 
divisions.” I thought it would be better to 
make them grand by their acts. Under this 
arrangement my corps, the Second, and Will- 
cox’s, the Ninth, which had been Burnside’s, 
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formed the 
Right Grand 
Division under 
General Sumner. 
When Sumner and I 
arrived near Falmouth, 
opposite Fredericksburg, we found the 
enemy ready to oppose us. Everybody 
knew that Lee would rush right in; we could 
see it. If the pontoons had been there, we 
might have crossed at once. Yet we lay there 
nearly a month, while they were fortifying be- 
fore our eyes; besides, the weather was against 
us. Under date of December 7th, my diary 
contains this entry: “Very cold; plenty of 
snow. Men suffering ; cold outdoors, ice in 
doors in my room.” 
Sumner’s headquarters were at the Lacy 
house, while the Second Corps lay back of the 
brow of the hill to the rear of Falmouth. 








THE RIVER IN PONTOONS TO DISLODGE THE SHARP- 


CROSSING 
THE LAYING OF THE UPPER BRIDGES 


SHOOTERS OPPOSING 


On the night of the gth, two nights before 
the crossing, Sumner called a council to dis- 
cuss what we were to do. There was a free talk 
with his two corps commanders and, I believe, 
with all his division and brigade commanders. 
‘There was a general talk about the propriety 
of crossing there. It drifted into that, though 
I think General Sumner did not wish it. | 
suppose he intended to give us General Burn- 
side’s plans; but the talk drifted into universal 
opposition to crossing the river under the 
enemy’s batteries. 

Sumner seemed to feel badly that the offi- 
cers did not agree to Burnside’s mode of ad- 
vance. That noble old hero was so faithful and 
loyal that he wanted, against impossibilities, 
to carry out everything Burnside suggested. 
I should doubt if his judgment concurred. It 
was only chivalrous attachment to Burnside, 
or to any commander. But there were not two 
opinions among the subordinate officers as to 
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the rashness of the under- 
taking. 

Somebody told Burnside 
of our views, and he was 
wrathy. Heasked usto meet 
him the next day at the 
Lacy house. In a general 
talk he said he understood 
we were opposed to his 
plans. He seemed to be 
rather bitter against Han- 
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cock, to my surprise, for I 


did not think that officer had THE NINTH CORPS CROSSING BY THE PONTOON BRIDGE TO THE STEAMBOAT 


said as much as myself. 

Burnside stated that he had 

formed his plans, and all he wanted was the 
devotion of his men. Hancock made a reply 
in which he disclaimed any personal discour- 
tesy, only he thought there was a fortified 
hill on the opposite side, and that it would 
be pretty difficult for us to go over and take 
it. I rose after him, knowing that I was the 
more guilty, and expressed a desire to serve 
Burnside, saying, among other things, that 
if I had ever done anything in any battle, 
in this one I intended to do twice as much. 
French came in while I was talking. He was 
rather late, and in his bluff way exclaimed: 
“Ts this a Methodist camp meeting ?” 

The heights on the morning of the rrth, 
before the bridges were thrown, did not offer 
avery animated scene, because the troops were 
mostly hidden. The bombardment for the pur- 
pose of dislodging the sharp-shooters who 
under cover of the houses were delaying the 
bridge-making, was terrific, and the smoke 
settled down and veiled the scene. After 


LANDING AT THE LOWER END OF TOWN 


the bombardment had failed to dislodge the 
enemy, the Seventh Michigan and Twentieth 
Massachusetts of Howard's division sprang 
into the pontoons, and, rowing themselves 
over, drove away Barksdale’s sharp-shooters. 
This gallant action enabled the engineers to 
complete the bridges. Howard's division was 
the first to cross by the upper bridge, his ad 
vance having a lively fight in the streets of 
Fredericksburg. Hawkins’s brigade of Will 
cox’s corps occupied the lower part of the 
town on the same evening, and the town was 
not secured without desperate fighting. | 
went over the next morning, Friday the 12th, 
with Hancock’s and French's divisions. ‘The 
remainder of Willcox’s corps crossed and oc- 
cupied the lower part of the town. There was 
considerable looting. I placed a provost guard 
at the bridges, with orders that nobody should 
go back with ptunder. An enormous pile of 
booty was collected there by evening. But 
there came a time when we were too busy to 
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WHERE FOURTEEN BRIGADES CHARGED AT MARYE’S HILL, (FROM A WAR-TIME PHOTOGRAPH.) 


The portico of the Marye mansion is faintly marked among 
the trees of the hill in the middle background. The road on the 
right is the end of Hanover street and the beginning of the Tele 
graph road, by which most of the attacking troops crossed the 
canal or ditch, and, filing to the left, formed line under the low 
bank. In the middle ground, to the left of the road, is seen the 
square brick house mentioned by General Couch. Part of the 
troops crossed the canal by a street on the left parallel with Han 
over strect, and a few waded. Most of the dead lay a short 
distance beyond the brick house. Colonel John R. Brooke, of 
Hancock's division, was sent on the fourth day after the battle 


guard it, and I suppose it was finally carried 
off by another set of plunderers. ‘The troops of 
the two corps bivouacked that night in the 
streets and were not permitted to make fires. 
Late on that day we had orders to be ready 
to cross Hazel Run, which meant that we were 
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THE GRAND REVIEW AT FALMOUTH DURING PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S VISIT.—SEE PAGE 636. 
(BY EDWIN FORBES, AFTER HIS SKETCH MADE AT THE TIME.) 


with a large detail to bury the dead. In his official report he 
says: ‘* Those bodies nearest the enemy’s works were recognized 
as belonging to Kimball's brigade of French's division and to the 
different regiments of Hancock's division.” In the two days 
occupied by the burial he says he “‘ found and buried 913 of our 
soldiers, and brought to this side of the river the bodies of 5 
officers, making a total of 918. Nearly all the dead were stripped 
entirely naked by the enemy."" A woman who lived in one of the 
houses near the stone wall said: ‘* The morning after the battle 
the field was blue; but the morning after the Federals withdrew 
the field was white.””"— Eprror. 


to join Franklin. That was the only proper 
move to make, since we had done just what 
the enemy wanted us to do,—divided our 
army. The conditions were favorable for a 
change of position unknown to the enemy, 
since the night was dark and the next morn- 



































ing was foggy. But it would have been very 
difficult to make the movement. I was much 
worried in regard to the bridges over Hazel 
Run, and the dangers attending a flank move- 
ment at night in the face of the enemy. But 
the order to march never came. The orders 
that were given by Burnside showed that he 
hadn’t a fixed plan of battle. After getting in 
the face of the enemy, his intentions seemed 
continually to be changing. : 
Early the next morning, Saturday the 13th, 
I received orders to make an assault in front. 
My orders came from General Sumner, who 
did not cross the river during the fight, 
owing to a special understanding with which 
I had nothing to do, and which related to his 
supposed rashness. At Fair Oaks and Antie- 
tam he had shown that he was a hard fighter. 
He was looked upon as a grand soldier, full of 
honor and gallantry, and a man of great deter- 
mination too—there was no doubt about that. 

As I have said, on that Saturday morning 
we were enveloped in a heavy fog. At 8:15 
o’clock, when we were still holding ourselves 
in readiness to move to the left, I received 
the following order: 

* HEADQUARTERS RIGHT GRAND DIVISION, 
NEAR FALMouTH, VA., December 12, 1862. 
“ Major-GENERAL Couch, Commanding Second 
Corps d’Armée. 

“ GENERAL: The major-general commanding directs 
me to say to you that General Willcox has been ordered 
to extend to the left, 
so as to connect with 
Franklin’s right. You 
will extend your right 
so far as to prevent the 
possibility of the enemy 
occupying the "RI er 
part of the town. You 
will then form a column 
of a division for the 
purpose of pushing in 
the direction of the 
Plank and Telegraph 
roads, for the purpose 
of seizing the heights 
in rear of the town. 
This column will ad- 
vance in three lines, 
with such intervals as you may judge proper, this 
movement to be covered by a heavy line of skirmishers 
in front and on both flanks. You will hold another 
division in readiness to advance in support of this 
movement, to be formed in the same manner as the 
leading division. Particular care and precaution must 
be taken to prevent collision with our own troops in 
the fog. The movement will not commence until you 
receive orders. The watchword will be, ‘Scott!’ Very 
respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

“J. H. Tayvor, 
“ Chief of Staff and Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 
_“P. S. The major-general thinks that, as Howard's 
division led into the town, it is proper that one of the 
others take the advance.” 


WAREHOUSE 


General French was at once directed to 
prepare his division in three brigade lines for 
the advance, and General Hancock was to 
Vot. XXXIL—8r. 
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follow with his division in the same order. 
The distance between the successive brigade 
lines was to be about two hundred yards. 
Toward ten o'clock the fog began to lift; 
French reported that he was ready, I signaled 
to Sumner, and about eleven o'clock the 
movement was ordered to begin. French 
threw out a strong body of skirmishers, and 
his brigades filed out of town as rapidly as 
possible by two parallel streets, the one on 
the right, which was Hanover street, running 
into the Telegraph road, and both leading 
direct to Marye’s Hill, the stronghold of the 
enemy. On the outskirts of the town the 
troops encountered a ditch, or canal, so deep 
as to be almost impassable except at the 
street bridges, and, one of the latter being 
partly torn up, the troops had to cross single 
file on the stringers. Once across the canal, 
the troops deployed under the bank bordering 
the plain over which they were to charge. 
This plain was obstructed here and there by 
houses and fences, notably at a fork of the 
Telegraph road, in the narrow angle of which 
was a cluster of houses and gardens; and 
also on the parallel road just south of it, 
where stood a large square brick house. ‘This 
cluster of houses and the brick house were 
the rallying-points for parts of our demolished 
lines of attack. The fork in the road and the 
brick house were less than one hundred and 








IN FREDERICKSBURG USED AS A HOSPITAL. 


fifty yards from the stone wall, which covered 
also as much more of the plain to the left of 
the brick house. A little in advance of the 
brick house a slight rise in the ground afforded 
protection to men lying down, against the 
musketry behind the stone wall, but not against 
the converging fire of the artillery on the 
heights. My headquarters were in the field on 
the edge of the town, overlooking the plain. 
A few minutes after twelve French’s divis- 
ion charged in the order of Kimball’s, An- 
drews’s, and Palmer’s brigades, a part of Kim- 
ball’s men getting into the cluster of houses 
in the fork of the road. Hancock followed 
them in the order of Zook’s, Meagher’s, and 
Caldwell’s brigades, the two former getting 
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nearer to the stone wall than any who had 
gone before, except a few of Kimball’s men, 
and nearer than any brigade which followed 
them. 

Without a clear idea of the state of affairs 
at the front, since the smoke and light fog 
veiled everything, I sent word to French and 
Hancock to carry the enemy’s works by 
storm. ‘Then I climbed the steeple of the court- 
house, and from above the haze and smoke 
got a clear view of the field. Howard, who 
was with me, says I exclaimed, “Oh, great 
God, see how our men, our poor fellows, are 
falling !”” I remember that the whole plain was 
covered with men, prostrate and falling, the live 
men running here and there, and in front clos- 
ing upon each other, and the wounded coming 
back. ‘he commands seemed to be mixed up. 
I had never before seen fighting like that,noth- 
ing approaching it in terrible uproar and 
destruction. There was no cheering on the 
part of the men, but a stubborn determination 
to obey orders and do their duty. I don’t 
think there was much feeling of success. As 
they charged, the artillery fire would break 
their formation, and they would get mixed ; 
then they would close up, go forward, receive 
the withering infantry fire, and those who were 
able would run to those houses and do all they 
could; and then the next brigade coming up 
in succession would do their duty and melt. It 
was like the snow coming down and melting 
on warm ground. 

I was in the steeple hardly ten seconds, 
for I saw at a glance how they were being 
cut down, and was convinced that we could 
not be successful in front, and that our 
only chance lay by the right. I immediately 
ordered Howard to work in on the right with 
the brigades of Owen and Hall, and attack 
the men behind the stone wall in flank ; before 
he could begin this movement both Hancock 
and French sent word that they must have 
support or they would not be responsible for 
the maintenance of their position. Sturgis, of 
Willcox’s corps, who had been supporting my 
left, sent the brigades of Ferrero and Nagle to 
the fruitless charge. 

About two o'clock General Hooker, who 
was in command of the Center Grand Di- 
vision (Stoneman’s and Butterfield’s corps), 
came upon the field. At an earlier hour 
Whipple’s division of Stoneman’s corps had 
crossed the river and relieved Howard on the 
right, so that the latter might join in the at- 
tack in the center, and Griffin’s division of 
Butterfield’s corps had come over to the sup- 
port of Sturgis. Humphreys and Sykes, of the 
latter corps, came to my support. Toward 
three o’clock I received the following dis- 


patch: 
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“ HEADQUARTERS RIGHT GRAND DIVISION, ARMY OF 

THE PoToMaAc, December 13, 1862 — 2:40 P. M. 

“ GENERAL CoucH: Hooker has been ordered to put 
in everything. You must hold on until he comes in. 
By ouamnal of Brevet Major-General Sumner : 

“'W. G, Jones, Lieutenant, Aide-de-Camp, etc.” 

Hooker was the ranking general, and asI un- 
derstood that he was to take command of the 
whole fighting line, his very coming was to 
me like the breaking out of the sun in a storm. 
I rode back to meet him, told him what had 
been done, and said, “I can’t carry that hill 
by a front assault ; the only chance we have is 
to try to get in onthe right.” Hooker said, “1 
will talk with Hancock.” He talked with 
Hancock, and after a few minutes said, “ Well, 
Couch, things are in such a state I must go 
over and tell Burnside it is no use trying 
to carry this line here,’—or words to that 
effect,— and then he went off. His going 
away left me again in command. Burnside 
was nearly two miles distant. It was not much 
after two o’clock when he went away, and it 
was about four when he returned. 

He left word that Humphreys, whose divis- 
ion was ready to advance, should take his cue 
from me. Butterfield also gave Humphreys 
orders to that effect. After a lull in the battle 
Genera} Caldwell, a brigade commander under 
Hancock, sent word to the latter that the 
enemy were retreating from Marye’s house. 
It was probably only a shifting of the enemy’s 
troops for the relief of the front line. But as- 
suming that the report was true, I said, “ Gen- 
eral Humphreys, Hancock reportsthe enemy is 
falling back ; nowis the time for you to go in!” 
I don’t believe he relished the duty before him, 
but, nevertheless, he fairly sprang to the work 
like the gallant hero he was, and led his two 
brigades, who charged over precisely the same 
ground, but who did not get quite so near to 
the stone wall as some of French's and. Han- 
cock’s men. 

The musketry fire was very heavy, and the 
artillery fire was simply terrible. I sent word 
several times to our artillery on the right of 
Falmouth that they were firing into us; that 
they were tearing our own men to pieces. I 
thought they had made a mistake in the range. 
But I learned later that the fire came from the 
guns of the enemy on their extreme left. 

Soon after four o’clock, or about sunset, 
while Humphreys was at work, Getty’s divis- 
ion of Willcox’s corps was ordered to the 
charge on our left by the unfinished railroad. 
I could see them being dreadfully cut up, al- 
though they had not advanced as far as our 
men. I determined to send a battery upon 
the plain to shell the line that was doing them 
so much harm; so I ordered an aide to tell 
Colonel Morgan to send a battery across the 
canal and plant it near the brick house. Mor- 
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gan came to me and said: “ General, a bat- 
tery can’t live there.” 

I replied, “ Then it must die there!” 

Hazard took his battery out in gallant style 
and opened fire on the enemy’s lines to the left 
of the Marye house. Men never fought more 
gallantly, and he lost a great many men and 
horses. When Hookercame he ordered Frank’s 
battery to join Hazard. But this last effort did 
not last long. In the midst of it I rode to 
the brick house, accompanied by Colonel 
Francis A. Walker, Lieutenant Cushing, and 
my orderly, Long. The smoke lay so thick 
that we could not see the enemy, and I think 
they could not see us, but we were aware 
of the fact that somebody in our front was 
doing a great deal of shooting. I found the 
brick house packed with men; and behind it 
the deadand alive were as thick as they could 
be crowded together. The dead were rolled 
out for shelter, and the dead horses were 
used for breastworks. I know I tried to 
shelter myself behind the brick house, but 
found I could not, on account of the men al- 
ready there. The plain thereabouts was dotted 
with our fallen. I started to cross to the 
fork of the road where our men were holding 
the cluster of houses under Colonel John R. 
Brooke. 

When it came dark the wounded were be- 
ing brought off the plain, and Hooker was 
talking about relieving my men in front by 
putting in Sykes's division, and.I said, “No! 
No men shall take the place of the Second 
Corps unless General Sumner gives the orders. 
It has fought and gained that ground and it 
shall hold it.” Later the order came for Sykes 
to relieve the Second Corps, which was done 
about eleven o’clock. 

That night was bitter cold and a fearful one 
for the front line hugging the hollows in the 
ground, and for the wounded who could not 
be reached. It was a night of dreadful suf- 
fering. Many died of wounds and exposure, 
and as fast as men died they stiffened in the 
wintry air, and on the front line were rolled 
forward for protection to the living. Frozen 
men were placed for dumb sentries. 

Again my corps bivouacked in the town, 
and were not allowed fires lest they should 
draw the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

At two o'clock in the morning Burnside 
came to my headquarters near the center of 
the town. I was lying down at the time. He 
asked me to tell him about the battle, and we 
talked for about an hour. I told himeverything 
that had occurred. “And now,” I said, “ Gen- 
eral Burnside, you must know that everything 
that could be done by troops was done by 
the Second Corps.” He said, “Couch, | 
know that; I am perfectly satisfied that you 
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did your best.” He gave no intimation of his 
plans for the next day. He was friendly in 
his tone and he did not seem greatly oppressed, 
but it was plain that he felt he had led us to 
a great disaster. I never felt so badly for a 
man in my life.* 

The next day, Sunday the 14th, our men 
began digging trenches along the edge of the 
town. We were on the alert, for there was 
some fear of an assault. Of course there is no 
need of denying that after the battle the men 
became strained. The pressure of a fight 
carries you through, but after it is all over 
and you have been whipped, you do not feel 
very pugnacious. ‘The men, knowing that they 
had been unsuccessful, were in a nervous state, 
and officers suffered also from the reaction, the 
worst of it being that the mass of the army 
had lost confidence in its commander. 

About midday of the 14th Burnside called a 
council of war, in which it was decided to fall 
back, but to hold Fredericksburg. No attack 
was made by us that day, though Burnside 
had said that he should renew the assault on 
Marye’s Hill, with his old Ninth Corps, and 
that he would place himself at its head, Gen- 
eral Getty of that corps, a very gallant officer, 
touched me as I passed him and said: “ | 
understand that Burnside has given out that 
he intends to lead seventeen regiments to 
the attack.” He urged me strongly to dis- 
suade him if possible, as it would be a perfect 
slaughter of men. 

At the council Hooker expressed himself 
as against the movement of retreat, saying, 
“ We must fight those people. We are over 
there and we must fight them.” But, as I 
remember, he did not advocate the plan of 
holding Fredericksburg if we were not to 
renew the fight. I urged that the army was 
not in a condition, after our repulse, to renew 
the assault, but that we ought to hold Fred- 
ericksburg at all hazards. I had an argument 


* LOSSES AT FREDERICKSBURG, Dec. 11 TO 15, 1862. 
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with General Burnside upon that point, tell- 
ing him that I was willing to have him throw 
all the responsibility upon me ; that if we held 
the town we should have a little something 
to show for the sacrifice of the day before ; 
that the people would feel we had not failed 
utterly. It was agreed that Fredericksburg 
»should be held. ‘Then Burnside dismissed 
us and sent Hooker and myself to Fredericks- 
burg to arrange for the defense. We had a 
council at the corner of Hanover street. 

It was decided that Hooker’s troops should 
hold the town. The question was how many 
men would he leave for that purpose, opin- 
ions varying from ten to eighteen thousand. 
My limit was ten thousand men, General 
Tyler turned to me and said: “ Make it higher, 
General.” We compromised on twelve thou- 
sand. We remained in the town on the rsth, 
and that evening my corps and the Ninth 
Corps recrossed the river. Next morning we 
found that Fredericksburg had been evacu- 
ated. When Willcox and I left, we thought, 
of course, it would be held. ‘The talk was 
that during the night Hooker prevailed upon 
Burnside to evacuate the town. 

Our wing of the army thought the failure 
of the campaign was due in part to the fact 
that we were put in where we ought not to 
have been. We were asked to conquer an im- 
possibility. We had something to do which it 
was not possible for us to do. After the battle 
Burnside tried to regain the confidence of the 
army, and there is no doubt that Sumner did a 
good deal to help him. Burnside conceived 
the plan of crossing the Rappahannock a few 
miles above Fredericksburg, where the enemy 
were unprepared to receive us. The result 
was the “ mud march” (January 2oth—2rst). 
It was Burnside’s effort to redeem himself. 
To start off in the mud as we did with the 
army in its discouraged state was perfect 
folly. There did not seem to be anything 
in the move to recommend itself. If the 
weather had happened to turn hard, pos- 
sibly he might have surprised Lee and gotten 
across the river, above Fredericksburg, but it 
was a hazardous move, with the army out of 
confidence with its commander and the enemy 
elated with brilliant success. The general 


* In the course of a correspondence between Gen- 
erals Franklin and Halleck, relating to their several 
controversies with General Burnside, General Frank- 
lin wrote to Halleck, under date of June 1, 1863: “I 
was of your opinion with regard to the honesty and 
integrity of purpose of General Burnside, until after 
his relief from the command of the Army of the Po 
tomac, I lost all confidence in his ability at the first 
Fredericksburg battle. There was not a man in my 
command who did not believe that everything he 


demoralization that had come upon us made 
two or three months of rest a necessity.* 

When Hooker, on January 25th, was placed 
in command of the army, many of us were 
very much surprised; I think the superior 
officers did not regard him competent for the 
task. He had fine qualities as an officer, but 
not the weight of character to take charge of 
that army. Nevertheless, under his administra- 
tion the army assumed wonderful vigor. I have 
never known men tochange from acondition of 
the lowest depression to that of a healthy fight 
ing state in so short a time. President Lincoln 
with his wife came down to spend a few days 
with General Hooker, and to see the different 
officers and talk with them. To further that, 
General Hooker gave a dinner party at which 
all the corps commanders were present, and 
also Mrs. Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln would talk to 
the officers on the subject that was uppermost 
in our minds—how we were to get the better 
of the enemy on the opposite hills. Before 
he went away he sent for Hooker and for me, 
I being second in command, and almost his 
last injunction was: ‘“ Gentlemen, in your 
next battle put in all your men,” Yet that is 
exactly what we did not doat Chancellorsville. 

We had a grand review of the army in honor 
of the President. The Second Corps paraded, 
I think, with Howard’s Eleventh Corps, for 
after I had saluted at the head of my corps 
I rode to the side of the President, who was 
on horseback, and while near him General 
Schurz approached at the head of his division. 
I said: “ Mr. Lincoln, that is General Schurz,” 
pronouncing it Shurs, after the American 
fashion. Mr. Lincoln turned to me and said: 
“ Not Shurs, General Couch, but Schoortz.” 
But he did it very pleasantly, and I was just 
a little surprised that our Western President 
should have the advantage of me. It was a 
beautiful day, and the review was a stirring 
sight. Mr. Lincoln, sitting there with his hat 
off, head bent, and seemingly meditating, 
suddenly turned to me and said: “ General 
Couch, what do you suppose will become of 
all these men when the war is over?” And 
it struck me as very pleasant that somebody 
had an idea that the war would sometime 
end. 

Darius N. Couch. 


would undertake would fail, and Genera) Hooker in- 
formed me that that was the general feeling in his 
command. General Sumner’s feelin *s were not so 
decided, but they were nearly so. You can imagine 
that the beds of the Grand Division commanders were 
not of roses, and I came to the conclusion that Burn- 
side was fast losing his mind. So I looked upon the 
rain which stopped his second attempt to cross the 
river [the ‘mud march’] as almost a providential 
interference in our behalf.””— Epiror. 
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CHARGING ACROSS 


FRANKLIN’S “LEFT 


\ THEN General Burnside assumed the 

command of the Army of the Potomac 
on the gth of November, 1862, he gave up 
the immense strategic advantage which Mc- 
Clellan had gained, and led the army to Fal- 
mouth on the Rappahannock River, opposite 
the city of Fredericksburg. A few days after 
his arrival on the Rappahannock he called a 
council of war. It was a conference rather 
than a council, for he stated that he called the 
generals together to make known something 
of his plans, and not to put any question 
before them for decision. The grand division 


THE RAILROAD, 


GRAND DIVISION.” 


commanders, Sumner, Franklin, and Hooker, 
were present, and also, I think, the corps 
commanders. I was present as commander 
of the Sixth Army Corps. The entire army 
was massed within a few miles of Falmouth, 
and the first object was to cross the river in 
our front, and gain a fair-field for a battle. 
From the same ground Hooker afterwards 
marched north-west, and by a series of fine 
movements placed himself in a position to 
offer battle at Chancellorsville on at least equal 
terms. The outcome of Hooker's campaign 
belied its beginning, but it led to the battle 
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of Gettysburg, which more than compensated 
in results for the previous failure.* 

General Burnside opened the conference 
by stating that within a few days he proposed 
to cross the river to offer battle to General 
Lee, and that after a close study of the reports 
of his engineers he had chosen Skinker’s Neck 
as the point of crossing. Skinker’s Neck is a 
shoe-shaped bend in the Rappahannock River, 
about twelve miles below Fredericksburg, 
which offered all the necessary military fea- 
tures for forcing a crossing, but which, like 


*When General Burnside determined to occupy 
Fredericksburg it was not held by a large force of the 
enemy. A body of cavalry, sent from Warrenton, 
could have seized the place without serious opposition, 
and have held it until the advance of the infantry came 
5 In the preliminary discussion of the move from 

arrenton to Fredericksburg, the notion that a serious 
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Butler’s famous “ bottle” at Bermuda Hun- 
dred, also presented great facilities for pre- 
venting the egress of an army which had 
effected an entrance on its peninsula. After 
developing to a limited extent his plans, the 
general said that any one present was at liberty 
to express his views on the subject. General 
Sumner, if I recollect aright, remarked only 
that he would do his utmost to carry out the 
plans of the commanding general. General 
Franklin said that we could doubtless effect a 
crossing at the designated place ; he assumed 


battle was necessary to enable the army to get into 
Fredericksburg was not entertained by any one. Gen- 
eral Sumner, whose grand division had the advance, 
reported that when he arrived at Falmouth he could 
even then have occupied Fredericksburg without op- 
position, had his orders justified him in crossing the 
river.—W. B, FRANKLIN. 
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FRANKLIN'S “LEFT 


that the movements, after crossing, had been 
carefully studied, and he stood ready to exe- 
cute any orders he might receive. General 
Hooker then said, in substance, that it was 
preposterous to talk about our crossing the 
river in the face of Lee’s army ; that he would 
like to be in command of fifty thousand men 
on the other side of the river, and have an 
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other, but when your army is across your 
troubles will begin,” calling his attention at the 
same time to the range of hills on the other 
side, a mile or more back from the river. 

“ Oh!” said Burnside, “ I know where Lee’s 
forces are, and I expect to surprise him. I ex- 
pect to cross and occupy the hills before Lee 
can bring anything serious to meet me.” 
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THE PONTOON BRIDGES AT FRANKLIN'S CROSSING. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


The hills occupied by Stonewall Jackson’s command are seen in the distance. 


enemy make the attempt. I then stated that 
I would guarantee the crossing of the river if 
my command had the advance. General 
Burnside closed the conference by stating that 
his mind was made up ; that we must prepare 
our commands for the work before them ; and 
that we should receive the proper orders in 
due time. 

Three or four days after that I was at Burn- 
side’s headquarters, and he invited me to take 
a ride with him. Riding along on the hills 
near the river, he pointed out some fine posi- 
tions for artillery, and said: “ My reserve 
artillery has as yet had no chance to show its 
value, and I am going to make the crossing 
here and below, under cover of the guns of 
the reserve artillery.” 

To this I replied, “ You can cross here with- 
out great difficulty, for this bank dominates the 


I then said, “ If you are sure of that, there 
is no more to be said on the subject.” 

On parting, General Burnside said, “ I wish 
you to say nothing to any one about my 
change of plan. I will make it known at the 
proper time.” 

Though General Franklin and myself were 
on the most intimate terms, and occupied the 
same tent, I gave him no hint of the change. 
Two or three days before the movement Gen- 
eral Franklin was notified of the point selected 
for his crossing, and I then told him the story 
of the change of plan. 

He merely said, “ Your command is the 
strongest, and you must take the advance.” 

As I remember, it was on the afternoon of 
the roth of December that General Franklin 
received an order to have the head of his 
command at a designated point on the river, 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE D. BAYARD, KILLED AT 
FRANKLIN'S HEADQUARTERS. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


about one and a half miles below Fredericks 
burg, and since known as Franklin’s crossing, 
at daylight on the morning of the 11th, where 
he would at once begin crossing by bridges 
which would be found ready. 

On the morning of the 11th of Decem- 

ber, at five o’clock, the First Corps, under 
Major-General John F. Reynolds, march 
ed to take position at the bridges, and 
cover the crossing of the Sixth Corps over 
the Rappahannock. A _ brigade of the 
corps had moved at two o’clock A. M., 
to protect the engineer troops while throw- 
ing the bridges, which were expected to 
be finished by daylight. The work was 
for a while suspended on account of the fire 
of sharp-shooters, covered by some fishing 
huts and a thicket on the opposite shore. 
A couple of batteries placed on the bank 
opened with canister and shell, and caused 
the enemy to disappear, and work was 
resumed. When the head of the Sixth 
Corps reached tne bank at 7:30 A. M., 
only three or four pontoons of each bridge 
had been placed in position, and the 
bridges were not completed till about one 
p. M. It was not until about four p. mM. that 
I received orders to begin the crossing. 

General Devens’s brigade held the post 
of honor and began the movement, using 
both bridges. One of the commanders of 


the leading regiments, more patriotic than wise, 
had placed his band at the head of the column, 
and it was orderedto begin playing as it reached 
the bridge. ‘This threw the men on the bridges 
into “step,” and for some minutes it looked as 
though both bridges must go down. Fortu- 
nately, through the reckless riding of a “ Wild 
Irishman ” on the staff, an order reached the 
colonel, and the music was stopped before any 
harm was done. 

The troops were being rapidly thrown across, 
when an order came to recross all but one 
brigade. ‘This was done and General Devens’s 
brigade was left to keep the bridge-head. ‘The 
cause of this wasthat the upper bridges oppo- 
site the town intended for the use of the right 
wing had not yet been finished. Sharp-shooters 
in the brick houses near the river had inter 
fered with the work, and the heavy guns of 
the reserve artillery could not make the same 
impression on masonry walls that our field 
batteries had produced on thicket and hut. 
Some volunteers finally crossed the river to 
Fredericksburg in boats and cleared the other 
bank, and the bridge was rapidly laid. 

Of course all chance of effecting a surprise 
was now over, and if we persisted in crossing 
we must fight for the hills south of the river. 
There was, however, a very fine opportunity 
forturning what had been done into afeint, and 
crossing the main army elsewhere. But this 
was not done, and early on the morning of the 
12th the Sixth Corps recommenced the pas- 
sage of the river, marched to the front about 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL ¢ FEGER JACKSON, KILLED IN MEADE’'S 


ATTACK UPON A. P. HILL’S DIVISION 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH,) 
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FRANKLIN'S “LEFT GRAND DIVISION” 


a mile, and formed line of battle. Its right 
was thrown across Deep Run, which, between 
the Sixth Corps and the river, was an impas- 
sable stream, separating us, until bridged, from 
the right wing of the army. In the nght front 
was an open field, traversed by Deep Run 
from left to right, bounded by the hills and 
narrowing as it approached a gorge a mile 
or more away. In front of the left and right 
at a distance of perhaps half a mile was the 
ridge of hills occupied by the enemy. 

The First Corps, under Major-General John 
F, Reynolds, followed the Sixth, and, forming 
on its left, curved back across the Richmond 
road and rested its left on the Rappahannock 
river. In its right front was the range of hills 
at a short distance, but which broke away, 
leaving an open space on the left between it 
and the river. Here were two corps with an 
impassable stream on their right, a formidable 
range of hills occupied by the enemy covering 
almost their entire front, and at their back 
a river with two frail bridges connecting its 
shores. It takes soldiers who do not believe 
that war is an art to be perfectly at their ease 
under such circumstances. 

General Franklin, General Reynolds, and 
myself were on the most intimate social and 
official terms. We always discussed questions 
of general interest to the command, and after 
General Reynolds had placed his corps in 
position we met and looked over the situation 
as it then appeared to us. We unanimously 
agreed that there was but one thing to do, 
and that was to put the forty thousand men 
of the Left Grand Division into columns of as- 
sault on the right and left of the Richmond 
road, carry the ridge, and turn Lee’s right flank 
at any cost. Todo this the Sixth Corps must 
be relieved from its position in line, where it 
was covering the bridge. This could only be 
done after dark, but as it would take some 
time to get the columns formed, and as it was 
necessary that the men should get some rest 
before morning, the work of preparation must 
begin directly after dusk. In coming to this 
conclusion we had considered the fact that 
Lee being on the exterior had longer lines 
than those of our army, and that therefore he 
could not have force enough on his right to 
resist an assault by forty thousand men, and 
that the demonstration made on his left would 
prevent the withdrawal of any of his force 
from that flank Besides this we had in front 
of Reynolds open country of sufficient width 
to turn the hills which terminated to the right 
of the Richmond road. 

About five p. m. General Burnside came 
to the left wing, and after he had taken a 
hurried gallop along the lines, General Frank- 
lin asked him to go to his tent, and there 
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gave him the above-described plan as the only 
one that in our judgment offered a fair hope 
of success. When General Burnside left us 
we were all of the opinion that he agreed 
with us, and the last request, urgently pressed 
upon him, was that he should at once give the 
order for Birney’s and Sickles’s divisions of 
the Third Corps (Hooker's Center Grand 
Division) to cross the bridge and be ready 
to begin to relieve the Sixth Corps in the 
lines at dusk. Under the supposition that 
the orders asked for would soon be received, 
General Franklin gave General Reynolds and 
myself orders to do all the preliminary work 
possible ; which being done, we returned to 
General Franklin’s headquarters to await the 
arrival of the messenger from General Burn 
side, As the precious time passed by we fell 
to discussing the condition of affairs. Burn- 
side had proposed to effect a surprise, and 
now before Lee could be attacked he would 
have had forty-eight hours for concentration 
against us and for fortifying his positions on 
the hills. Burnside had persisted in crossing 
the river after all hope of a surprise had faded 
away, and now we must fight our way out 
under great disadvantages. Had Burnside 
been forced into a move by the Administra 
tion? Under the circumstances would he 
make a desperate fight or only one to keep 
up appearances ? Whatever was in store for 
us the Left Grand Division was a unit in senti- 
ment; the men were brave and well disciplined, 
and we felt sure that with our forty thousand 
men we could force back Lee’s right flank and 
get a better position for a general battle, if 
one were then necessary. Would Burnside 
adopt our plan, and if so, why this delay which 
was costing us so much valuable time? We 
had all known Burnside socially, long and 
intimately, but in his new position of grave 
responsibility he was to us entirely unknown. 
The weary hours of that long winter night 
wore away in this profitless manner until about 
three o’clock, when General Reynolds said : 
“I know I have hard work ahead of me and 
I must get some sleep. Send for me if I am 
wanted,” General Franklin then sent an aide 
to headquarters, who returned with the answer 
that the orders would “ come presently.” 
The order came, I think, at 7:45 A. M., 
to “keep your whole command in position 
for a rapid movement down the old Rich- 
mond road.” ‘Two-thirds of the command 
(the Sixth Corps) was so placed that it could 
not move, without danger of losing the 
bridges, until relieved by other troops or Lee's 
right wing should be in full retreat. “And 
you will send out at once a division, at least, 
to pass below Smithfield”—a hamlet occu 
pied by Reynolds on the previous evening — 
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“to seize if possible the heights near Captain 
Hamilton’s on this side of the Massaponax, 
taking care to keep it well supported and its 
line of retreat open.” 

The peculiar wording of the order is posi- 
tive evidence that when it was penned Burn- 
side’s mind was still filled with the fallacy of 
effecting a surprise. ‘The order recites that 
the divisions to be sent out by Sumner and 
Franklin were to seize, or attempt to seize, 
certain heights. ‘The military man is habitu- 
ated to use the word seize when an unguarded 
position is to be occupied, or a point in the 
lines of the enemy left weak through igno- 
rance or neglect is to be taken by a sudden 
rush, Both of these operations are in the 
nature of a military surprise. When an ad- 
vantage is to be gained by hard fighting or 
the weight of a mass of troops, the word 
carry is instinctively used. In corroboration 
of this proposition, I will state that in the 
third interview I had with Burnside, after the 
battle, he said, “I should have ordered 
Franklin to carry the heights at Captain 
Hamilton’s at all hazards.” * 

The Sixth Corps had two divisions in line 
and one in reserve. It remained on the defen- 
sive during the day, and owing to the exposed 
position suffered severely from artillery fire, 
while the enemy in its front were well covered 
by woods and rifle-pits. 

In obedience to his orders Reynolds moved 
to the attack at 8:30 A. M., with his center 
division under Meade, which was to be sup- 
ported by the division of Gibbon on the right, 
and next to the Sixth Corps. The third di- 
vision, under Doubleday, was in reserve and 
guarding Meade’s left.t Meade crossed the 
ravine in his front, and directed his course 
towards a point of woods coming down from 
the heights. The artillery on the crest was 
silenced by three batteries, and Meade pushed 
on, supported on his right by Gibbon, and car- 
ried, after severe fighting, the crest, capturing 
flags and prisoners. In the dense woods on the 
height, the connection with Gibbon was lost, 


“Just as General Burnside was leaving, shortly 
after nightfall, I asked to be permitted to order Gen- 
eral Stoneman’s corps (the Third) to cross at once. 
He declined to give the permission, but assured me 
I would have the orders before midnight. Had the 
permission been granted, the First and Sixth Corps 
would have been in position for the attack by daylight, 
the Third Corps taking the place of the Sixth, which 
would have attacked with the First Corps. Had the 
necessary orders been received, even by midnight, the 
movements would have been made under cover of 
the darkness, and the whole night after midnight 
would have been required to make them. It seems 
that General Burnside went to bed as soon as he 
arrived at his headquarters, and did not write the 
orders until the next morning. None of my urgent 
messages sent to him during the night were Sibvwes 


and Meade, after astubborn cantest, was finally 
driven back, Gibbon yet holding his ground. 
Two regiments from the Third Corps arriving 
were sent to Gibbon’s left, but were soon over- 
powered, and they with Gibbon forced back. 
The enemy made a strong show of following 
up their success, but the arrival of two fresh 
brigades from the Third Corps checked them 
and drove them back to their sheltered posi- 
tions. Gibbon’s division, after its retreat, was 
relieved by Sickles’s division of the Third 
Corps. Newton’s division, the reserve of the 
Sixth Corps, arrived late in the afternoon and 
took position on the left, but was not engaged. 
The enemy’s batteries on their extreme right, 
having a reverse fire upon Meade, when he 
advanced up the crest, had maintained their 
position throughout the battle, as owing to the 
foggy character of the day our artillery on the 
left bank of the Rappahannock was obliged to 
fire somewhat at random. The same reason 
prevented the fire of the enemy’s batteries 
from being very well directed. The contest 
ended at nightfall, our troops having made no 
material permanent advance. 

The military reader will see that had Meade 
and Gibbon had behind them when they car- 
ried the enemy’s lines the twenty-five thou- 
sand men of the Sixth Corps in place of two 
regiments of the Third Corps, the probabilities 
would all have been in favor of a success. 

When night fell there were no longer forty 
thousand men in the Left Grand Division, and 
we had gained no important advance. After 
Meade’s division had been withdrawn from 
the front he came to General Franklin’s head- 
quarters, and on being asked some question 
about the fight said, “I found it quite hot 
enough for me,” taking off his slouched hat 
and showing two bullet-holes between which 
and the top of his head there must have been 
little space. 

During one of the rather feeble attacks 
made on the lines of the Sixth Corps, when 
Brooks took some prisoners, Meade, who 
was at headquarters, was expressing great un- 


to him, although their receipt at headquarters was 
acknowledged. 

It will be seen that the order sent by General Burn- 
side under which the attack was made is entirely differ - 
ent from that for an attack by forty thousand men, which 
I had a right to expect from what took place at our in- 
terview of the previous evening. And its receipt at 7:45 
in the morning [it was dated 5:55 A.M. ], instead of mid- 
night, was unaccountable, except under the supposition 
that General Burnside, for some reason that was un- 
known to us on the left, disapproved of the plan to which 
we thought he had assented, or that no serious attack 
was to be made from the left.— W. B. FRANKLIN. 

t It came into action shortly after Meade’s advance, 
to repel a threatened attack from a large force of cav- 
alry which developed between our left and the Mas- 
saponax Creek.— W. B. FRANKLIN. 
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easiness lest the enemy should break through 
and capture the bridges. General Franklin 
quieted him by saying that the Sixth Corps 
could not be driven from its position. 

Mansfield, as the Bernard house was called, 
was a large, square, two-story mansion, of 
stone, that looked down on the Rappahan- 
nock river close beneath it, and was ap- 
proached by an imposing drive, while behind 
was an open grove of magnificent trees; 
and in this grove was the headquarters of 
General Franklin. The house was evidently 
one of Virginia’s ancestral homes, and had 
been in former days the center of generous 
hospitality. ‘Though under artillery fire, it was 
used as a temporary hospital, and in it the 
brave Bayard died. The grove was filled with 
saddled horses, not for the use of fair ladies 
and gay cavaliers, as in the olden time, but 
for staff-officers and orderlies to carry orders 
iato the fight and bring back reports from the 
field. The testy owner, who remained about 
the house during the early part of the day, and 
whose word had been law for so many years 
to all the country side, did not realize, when 
he demanded the immediate evacuation of his 
premises, that he spoke to a man who com- 
manded forty'thousand armed men, and one 
who on that day had little regard for proprie- 
tary rights, and did not stand much in awe of 
a Virginia magnate or constable.* 

During this day, as in all days of battle, 
many sad and many humorous incidents oc- 
curred. Many of the shots fired too high for 
the line of battle went hurtling through. the 
headquarters of General Franklin in the open 
grove of large trees. General Bayard, much 
endeared to us by his social qualities and his 
rare merits as a cavalry leader, was mortally 
wounded by a round shot through the thigh 
within ten feet of General Franklin. General 
Bayard and his friend Captain H. G. Gibson, 
commanding a battery of flying artillery, were 
just rising from the ground to go to luncheon 
when the shot came. It cut off Captain Gib- 
son’s sword-belt without injury to him, and 
passing on struck General Bayard. Many 
generals could have been better spared from 
the service. 

A few days before the battle there had come 
to the Sixth Corps the first importation of 
bounty men. They had been placed in the 
front to save the veterans for heavy work, and 
as their wounded men were carried back 
through the ranks of the old soldiers, the latter 
would cry out, “ Take good care of those men; 


* When I first arrived at the Bernard house I found 
Mr. Bernard holding a very lively interview with Gen- 
eral John F. Reynolds. It seemed that Mr. Bernard 
protested against the use of his house and grounds by 
the troops because they would spoil them, and insisted 
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they have cost the Government a great deal 
of money.” The bounty men were at first a 
by-word and a cause of irritation to the real 
volunteers. Later in the afternoon, hearing 
some heavy musketry firing in my front, | 
went to ascertain the cause, and while riding 
along behind a regiment lying with their faces 
to the ground, a round shot struck the knap- 
sack of a soldier, and, cutting it open, sent a 
cloud of underclothes into the air, and high 
above them floated a scattered pack of cards. 
The soldier, who was unhurt, hearing the 
shouts of laughter from his comrades, turned 
over to see what was the matter, and when he 
saw the mishap which had befallen him made 
a feeble effort to join in the laugh. 

On the morning of December 14th a coun- 
cil of war of the grand division commanders 
wasordered, and General Burnside announced 
his intention of leading the Ninth Corps (his 
old command) in an assault against the works 
which the Second Corps, led by such men as 
Couch and Hancock, had failed to carry. For 
some reason the project was abandoned, Dur- 
ing the next two days the Left Grand Division 
remained in position, with no disturbance ex- 
cept that produced by an angry skirmish line 
with an occasional artillery engagement. 

On Monday afternoon (the 15th) I received 
an order from General Franklin, then detained 
at headquarters, to withdraw the Left Grand 
Division after dark to the left bank of the river, 
and what remained of the forty thousand men 
of that command recrossed during the night 
without loss and without molestation from the 
enemy. 

After the battle I had four interviews with 
Burnside. ‘The first was on Sunday, the 14th 
of December. I found him alone in his tent 
walking up and down, apparently in great 
distress of mind, and turning to me he said, 
“Oh! those men! oh! those men!” I asked 
what he meant, and he said, “ Those men 
over there!” pointing across the river where- 
so many thousands lay dead and wounded, “I 
am thinking of them all the time.” 

I made some remark about the fate of sol- 
diers and changed the subject. Burnside also 
said that he did not lead the Ninth Corps 
to the charge as he had said he would, be- 
cause the generals or the right made such 
statements with reference to the demoraliza 
tion of their commands that he feared to make 
the attempt. I told him that I would lead 
the Sixth Corps against the enemy and that 
we were not demoralized. After we had re- 


upon staying at the house to protect it. General Rey- 
nolds on such occasions was a man of few words, and 
I presently saw Mr. Bernard hurrying towards the 
pontoon bridges between two Yankee soldiers, and he 
was not seen again in that vicinity. — W. B. FRANKLIN. 
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crossed the river I saw him again, when he 
told me that he had it in his mind to relieve 
Sumner from command, place Hooker in arrest, 
and Franklin in command of the army. 

In the third interview General Reynolds 
was with me, and in that he said that the men 
on the left did not fight we!l enough. ‘To this 
we replied that the list of killed and wounded 
proved the contrary. He then said, “I did not 
mean that; I meant there were not muskets 
enough fired,” adding, “ I made a mistake in my 
order to Franklin; I should have directed him 
to carry the hill at Hamilton’s at all hazards.” 

At the fourth interview he stated that the 
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Why Burnside did not Renew the Attack at Fred- 
ericksburg. 


OVEMBER 22d the whole Union army had reach- 
N ed Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, and Gen- 
eral Lee, who had proved upon more than one occasion 
his watchfulness and enterprise, took means to insure 
the arrival, about the same time, of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia on the heights in the immediate rear of 
Fredericksburg. 

Without the slightest delay the enemy’s line of de- 
fense was marked out, nor did their labors cease 
until their defensive lines were made formidable, and 
completed by the mounting of a large number of guns. 
In the mean time the Army of the Potomac had drawn 
its abundant supply of daily rations, subjected itself 
to some drilling and several reviews, and its com- 
mander had carried on an animated correspondence 
with the powers at Washington, chiefly in relation to 
pontoons which had been promised, but failed to reach 
Falmouth until long after the arrival of both armies 
at the points they then occupied. Some time during 
the first week in December the much-looked-for pon- 
toon train appeared, and then came the oft repeated 
camp rumor of a “movement over the river,” which 
in a few days assumed a more definite form, the 
actual plan of attack becoming the topic of many a 
camp gossip. It was freely stated that the whole army 
was to cross the river about such a time, and that the 
chief attack was to be made by General .Sumner’s 
Right Grand Division upon the enemy’s center imme- 
diately back of Fredericksburg, where the hills were 
the steepest and the fortifications the strongest. There 
were a few officers in the Army of the Potomac-who 
had watched the gradual growth of the enemy’s 
lines, and knew something of the natural forma- 
tions in that direction,—a succession of steep hills 
which in themselves were almost as potent for defen- 
sive purposes as the average artificial fortifications. I, 
for one, had been over that ground several times the 
August before while engaged in ascertaining the best 
line for a grand guard for the protection of the roads 
leading from the back country into Fredericksburg. 
The three or four officers who were possessed of this 


mistake was that Franklin did not get the 
order early enough ; that he had started it at 
four o’clock in the morning, but that General 
Hardie, to whom the order was committed, 
had stopped an hour and a half in camp to get 
breakfast. I then told him that we should have 
had the order before midnight in order to form 
such a column of attack as we had proposed. 

For a few days General Burnside was dazed 
by the defeat and grief-stricken at the loss 
of life; but he soon recovered, and planned 
and attempted to carry out his harmless “ Mud 
Campaign,” his last, at the head of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

Wiliam Farrar Smith. 
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knowledge expressed themselves very strongly in 
opposition to the plan of attack as foreshadowed by 
the gossips of the camp, and the news of these adverse 
opinions having come to General Burnside, he sent a 
circular to the general officers of the Right Grand 
Division and colonels commanding brigades to meet 
him at the Phillips house the evening of December 
oth. At the time appointed the large room of that 
mansion was filled with general officers, with here and 
there a colonel and a few grand division staff-officers. 
General Burnside made a speech in which he partially 
disclosed and explained his plan for the coming battle. 
It was received without any particular criticism or 
comment, but General French, who was very enthu- 
siastic, said the battle would be won in forty-eight 
hours, and called for three cheers for the commander, 
which were given. 

The meeting ended, Colonel J. H. Taylor, assistant- 
adjutant-general of the Right Grand Division, and 
myself were standing together in the hall of the house; 
General Burnside came along and said to me, ‘* What 
do you think of it?”’ I answered, “If you make the 
attack as contemplated it will be the greatest slaughter 
of the war; there isn’t infantry enough in our whole 
army to carry those heights if they are well defended.” 
He then turned to Colonel Taylor and said, “ Colonel, 
what do you say about it?” The response came 
quickly and was sufficiently definite: “I quite agree 
with Colonel Hawkins. The carrying out of your plan 
will be murder, not warfare.”” The commanding gen- 
eral was very much surprised and irritated at these 
answers, and made a remark about my readiness to 
throw cold water upon his “plans”; he repeated 
the assertion of General French about victory within 
forty-eight hours, and passed on. 

The meeting dispersed, the officers who had com- 
posed it going to their respective commands and giving 
their final orders for the movement of the following 
day. Besides attending to the details of moving my 
command on the morrow I found time to write three 
letters —one to my mother, another to my wife, and a 
third to Charles P. Kirkland of the city of New York. 
In each of these defeat was distinctly and without 
qualification predicted. The first letter in the order 
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mentioned has been preserved, and from it the following 
quotations are given: 


‘*CAMP NEAR FALMOUTH, VA., December 10, 1862. 

** DEAR MOTHER—. . . . To-morrow, if our present 
plans are carried out, the great battle of the war will 
commence. . 1 have little hope of the plans succeed- 
ing. I do not think them good,— there will be a great 
loss of life and nothing accomplished. I am sure we are 
to fight against all chances of success. There is a rumor 
and a hope that Banks may have landed on the James 
River ; if so a large part of the enemy's force will be di- 
verted from this point, but if they have a force anywhere 
near our own in number we are pretty certain to get 
whipped.” 


The letter to Judge Kirkland was much stronger 
and more explicit, and evoked an answer from which 
one paragraph is quoted : 


**NeEw York, December 18, 1862. 

** How wonderfully prophetic is your leiter, written on the 
roth of December. It forete//s exactly the awful disaster 
and reverse that our cause has met with. How is it pos- 
sible, if you thus knew all this, that those Aaving control 
were ignorant of it? This whole transaction seems now 
almost incredible. To think of the thousands of splendid, 
brave, patriotic fellows absolutely butchered without the 
least beneficial result: on the contrary, with a result dis- 
graceful and disheartening to us, but I] fervently trust a 
result from which we can recover.’ 


This matter of the letters is here referred to, not 
in a spirit of pride, but simply to show a want of 
knowledge, judgment, and foresight on the part of 
those high in command, 

We now pass over the bombardment of December 
11th, the many disastrous attempts to lay the pontoons 
in front of Fredericksburg, and come to three o'clock 
of that day, when volunteers were called for to cross 
the river in open boats for the purpose of dislodging 
the enemy from the opposite bank. For this service 
the Seventh Michigan, Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Massachusetts of General Howard’s division, and 
the Eighty-ninth New York of my brigade answered 
the call. The first three regiments crossed under fire 
where the first bridge was afterwards laid, and the 
fourth under sharper fire where the second was com- 
pleted. By nine o'clock that night the division of 
General Howard and my brigade had obtained pos 
session of the town, the former taking the right of 
the line and the latter the left. The whole of the 12th of 
December into the night was occupied in crossing the 
army, and the morning of the 13th the battle was be- 
gun and continued at intervals until darkness set in. 
During a considerable portion of that day, while the 
attacks upon the enemy’s center, known as “ Marye’s 
Heights,” were being made, General George W. Getty, 
my division commander, and myself were on the roof 
of the Slaughter house, a high residence at the lower 
end of the city, named after its owner. From this 
prominent position our repeated repulses and the ter- 
rible slaughter of the Union troops had been witnessed. 
At about half-past three o’clock the order came for 
General Getty’s Third Division of the Ninth Corps to 
make an attack upon that part of the enemy’s line to 
the left of where the principal attack had been. The 
order was obeyed, but not until after I had tried to 
induce General Getty to protest against its obedience 
and the further useless waste of life. The attack of 
our division closed a battle which was one of the most 
disastrous defeats to the Union forces during the war. 


The sadness which prevailed throughout the whole 
army on that night can neither be described nor imag- 
ined. The surgeons were the happiest of all, for they 
were so busy that they had no time to think of our 
terrible defeat. 

About nine o’clock that evening I found myself near 
a building situated upon the main street of the town, 
where several of the generals of the Right Grand Divis- 
ion had assembled for the purpose of discussing the 
attack to be made the next morning. When I entered 
the room the officers were looking at a map upon a 
table, showing the position of the enemy. There were 
present Generals Willcox, Humphreys, Getty, Butter- 
field, and three or four others. They were seriously 
discussing the renewal of the attack of the morrow as 
though it had been decided upon. I listened until I 
was thoroughly irritated because of the ignorance dis- 
played, and then uttered a solemn, earnest, and em 
phatic protest against even the consideration of another 
attack. With a pencil I made a rough drawing of 
the first line then occupied by the enemy, and also 
showed a second position a little to the rear of their 
first, to which they could fall back and make a strong 
stand in the event of their being driven out of their 
first line. It did not take long to convince these off- 
cers that another attack would probably end more 
disastrously than the first, and they united in a re- 
quest that I should immediately proceed to the Phillips 
house, and try to persuade General Burnside that the 
attack ought not to be renewed. 

It was a cheerless ride through the wet, cold, and 
deep mud of the army-traveled road that dark night, 
for I was a subordinate officer, weary from much care, 
watching and loss of sleep, bent upon an ungrateful 
errand to an officer commanding one of the largest 
armies of modern times. But a solemn sense of duty, 
and a humane desire to save further useless slaughter, 
convinced me that any sacrifice of self ought to be made 
in the interest of the brave men who were fighting our 
battles. 

I arrived at the Phillips house about eleven o'clock 
to learn that I had probably passed on the road Gen- 
eral Burnside, who had gone to perfect the details for 
a second attack. Those present at the Phillips house 
were Generals Sumner, Hooker, Franklin, Hardie, 
and Colonel Taylor. I made a brief statement and ex- 
planation of the object of my mission, which deeply 
interested all present. They united in a desire thaf I 
should wait until the arrival of General Burnside, 
which occurred about one o'clock. As he came 
through the door he said: “ Well, it’s all arranged; we 
attack at early dawn, the Ninth Corps in the center, 
which I shall lead in person”; and then seeing me he 
said: “ Hawkins, your brigade shall lead with the 
Ninth New York on the right of the line, and we'll 
make up for the bad work of to-day.” 

When he had ceased there was perfect silence, and 
he was evidently astonished that no one approved. 
With hesitation and great delicacy General Sumner 
then stated the object of my visit, and suggested that 
General Burnside should examine the rough drawing 
then upon the table, and listen to some reasons why 
the attack contemplated ought not to be made. After 
I had explained the enemy’s positions, had called at- 
tention to several pertinent circumstances, and had 
made something of an argument, General Burnside 
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asked General Sumner what he thought, and he re- 
plied that the troops had undergone such great fatigue 
and privation, and met with such a disaster, that it 
would not be prudent to make another attack so soon. 
General Hooker, who was lying full length upon a 
bed in one corner of the room, upon being appealed to 
by General Burnside, sat up and said in the most frank 
and decided manner that no attack ought to be made 
in the morning. Then a general consultation took 
place, in which all who were present joined, the result 
of which was a verbal order, transmitted through me, 
countermanding the order for the second attack. 

Of those present at the first interview, on the Fred- 
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The Falsehood of Extremes. 


N the fight now going on between capital and labor, 

the worst elements on both sides are pretty nearly 
agreed in their fundamental principles. The con- 
scienceless capitalist and the demagogue laborer seem 
to be far apart in their aims, but in their ruling ideas 
they are quite in harmony. Each believes in the em- 
ployment of force to achieve his purposes ; they differ 
only in the way in which the force is employed, The 
one organizes workingmen into companies, and arms 
them with brickbats to raise the price of labor; the 
other gets possession of legislatures and courts, and 
thus calls into action the power of the State, with its 
police and its militia, to validate and invalidate con- 
tracts, to make and unmake properties. 

In their philosophy, as well as in their methods, the 
extremists on both sides are substantially at one. 
The maxim that the end justifies the means is contin 
ually appealed to as the warrant for their worst of- 
fenses. When we denounce the monopolies by which 
competition is crippled and killed, we are pointed to 
the beneficent results of these monopolies. Is not 
coal cheap to-day in the New York market? Is not 
the price of oil lower than ever before ? How much 
does it cost to bring a barrel of flour from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Atlantic coast? Such are the tri- 
umphant queries of the apologists of monopoly. Has 
it not cheapened commodities and greatly multiplied 
the facilities of transportation? Does not the end 
justify the means ? 

The answer to these questions is by no means so 
obvious as the questioners suppose. Even from an 
economical point of view it is not certain that these 
triumphs of cheap commodities and cheap freight are 
not disasters. Oil at twenty cents a gallon may be a 
boon, but if it is the result of a process by which en- 
terprise has been paralyzed in one great branch of 
industry, and by which thousands of men who might 
otherwise have been organizers of labor and captains 
of industry, gaining in such pursuits not only liveli- 
hood but mental development and independence of 
character, have been deprived of employment, or else 
made parts of a great machine in which their indi- 
viduality is suppressed and their activity greatly cir- 
cumscribed,— it is a serious question whether the loss 
to the country does not exceed the gain. Suppose that 
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ericksburg side, Generals Getty, Willcox, Butterfield, 
and probably several others not now remembered, 
still survive. The only survivors of the Phillips house 
interview are General Franklin and myself. To show 
the importance that General Franklin attached to the 
second interview, let me quote a paragraph from a 
letter from him to me, dated Hartford, Conn., De- 
cember 17, 1866, in which he says : 


‘*. . , I distinctly recollect your talk to Burnside, to 
which you refer, and had he been so talked to before he 
crossed the river, many lives would have been saved, as 
well as much credit to himself and reputation to the gal- 
lant Army of the Potomac.’ 

Rush C. Hawkins. 
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the cheapening of oil, through this monopoly, has re- 
sulted in the weakening of the habit of self-help, and 
in the reduction of the productive energies of a large 
number of the people. Some of us would be willing to 
pay a little more for oil and a little less for poor-rates. 
We would rather have good neighbors than cheap 
commodities. It is possible that the end may justify 
the means; but what is the end? Are we sure that we 
have got to the end of the monopoly when we have 
purchased the material product at a reduced price? 

A portion of the people may be benefited by cheap 
freights between terminal points on the great trunk 
lines of railroad ; but the effect of the discriminations 
in favor of these points upon all the intermediate com- 
munities must also be considered. The fact that a 
barrel of flour is carried from Chicago to New York for 
fifty cents does not conclude the argument in favor of 
railroad monopolies and combinations. Nor does any 
story that can be told of the great reduction in the 
cost of transportation really meet the case, until we 
hear also the tale of those thousands of luckless in- 
vestors who have been plundered of their little all to 
make this reduction possible. 

It is not, then, so clear as it might be that monop- 
oly is the beneficent force that its apologists represent 
it to be. So long as it keeps within the law, however, 
it must be allowed to use the power that it is able to 
accumulate. But when it begins to defeat the law by 
bribery and corruption, it is time to make a stand, 
Cheap freights and cheap commodities are a poor rec- 
ompense for perverted justice and debauched legisla- 
tion. The New York aldermen and their bribers may 
point to the increased facilities and the reduced prices 
of travel on Broadway; but the people of this city 
could better have afforded to travel that thoroughfare 
on foot for twenty years than suffer the injury to their 
municipal life of which these men were the authors. 
The end of those insidious practices by which great 
corporations, aided by astute lawyers and abetted by 
corrupt officials, evade and pervert and paralyze the 
laws of the land, does not appear in the cheap freights 
and the low railway fares that they-sometimes offer 
us; it begins to be visible in the contempt for law 
which is constantly showing itself, and in the sullen 
resentments that fill the minds of the less fortunate 
classes. Greedy capital, seeking to justify its lawless 
methods by pointing to the good which it has accom- 
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plished, may well reflect that the end is not yet, and 
consider carefully what the end may be. 

This counsel is equally good for the other side. 
The notion that the end justifies the means is at the 
bottom of the worst practices of the labor organiza- 
tions. The coercion to which they often resort is ut- 
terly iniquitous ; but they defend it on the ground of 
a benefit to be conferred on the whole working class. 
To compel employees content with their work and 
their wages, and on good terms with their employer, 
to quit work and suffer in idleness, is a gross violation 
of personal rights ; to drive men out of the labor in 
which they are gaining an honest livelihood because 
they do not choose to join the trades-union is a most 
flagrant usurpation ; but such invasions of the rights of 
individuals are justified by pleading the good to be 
gained in the increase of wages. 

Nothing could be more utterly hostile to the funda. 
mental principles of a democracy than these interfer- 
ences with personal liberty. If any right is inalienable, 
except for crime, it is the right of the workman to sell 
his labor in a free market. At a great price the work- 
ingmen of America have obtained their freedom; the 
denial of it to any man is a crime, no matter by whom 
committed. We boast of our liberties ; is any one of 
them all more precious than the right of every man to 
choose his occupation, and to make his own contract 
for the disposal of his labor, without let or hindrance 
from any man or men? Yet this is the right that the 
workmen themselves are trampling under their feet. 
They admit the immediate injustice, yet point to an 
end to be gained that justifies the iniquitous means. 
It is wrong, they confess, to deprive men of their lib- 
erty, but they do this present evil that future good may 
come to the men oppressed, in the form of enhanced 
wages. The coercion of a peaceable citizen by unau- 
thorized private bands of men is clearly wrong; but 
the citizen is coerced for his own good and for the 
public benefit. 

This is the plea of every despot; he deprives the 
people of their liberties because he thinks that they 
do not know how to use them. And it is time for the 
American workingmen to consider whether they desire 
to establish a despotism for beneficent ends. Does a 
beneficent end justify despotism? And are we quite 
sure, after all, that the end is beneficent? Larger 
wages and shorter hours of work will result, we are 
told, from this benign tyranny. But will this be the final 
and sole result of these lawless methods and these 
deeds of violence? Shall we not witness, along with 
this result, a grievous breaking down of the self-respect 
and the self-reliance of multitudes of our working- 
men, who have ceased to think and act for them- 
selves, and who have become the tools of an impos- 
sible ochlocracy? Shall we not, even more surely, 
find that lawlessness has become chronic ; that the 
habit of coercing men by one sort of mob rule or 
another has become dangerously prevalent; that the 
foundations of our liberties have been undermined ? It 
is no more the end when violent combinations of 
workingmen have raised the rate of wages, than it is 
the end when heartless monopolies have lowered the 
price of commodities. The end is yet to come, and it is 
the same in both cases — a deterioration in the manly 
virtues of individuals, and a weakening of the just 
restraints of the law that protects our liberties. How 
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high should be the wages and how cheap the com- 
modities for which we are ready to barter these birth- 
rights ? 

The workingmen of this country will do well to give 
this subject serious consideration. Their right to com- 
bine for the promotion of their own interests cannot 
be denied ; the attempts of some to deprive them of 
this right are tyrannical; but the correlative of the 
right to form such combinations is the right of every 
man to refuse to enter into them. That right they 
must recognize and defend. Whatever they can do 
by peaceable and rational methods to improve their 
circumstances they ought to do; but let them not 
suppose that they can grasp by violence any real 
advantages. The right of every man to work for whom 
he will, and for what wages he chooses to accept, is the 
corner-stone of our free institutions ; it is a monstrous 
blunder for workingmen to deny this right to any hon- 
est man. Some of them do not seem to see how deeply 
their welfare and happiness are concerned in the 
preservation of this sacred right. Let them think well 
upon these words of one of themselves, who stood 
when he spoke them at the head of the nation: 


** Nowhere in the world is presented a government 
of so much liberty and equality. To the humblest and 
poorest amongst us are held out the highest privileges 
and positions. The present moment finds me at the 
White House, yet there is as good a chance for your 
children as there was for my father's. Again I admonish 

ou not to be turned from your stern purpose of defend- 
ing our beloved country and its free institutions by any 
arguments urged by ambitious and designing men."'* 


To save these institutions for our children, to keep 
these paths of privilege and preferment open to all, 
there must be no despotisms here, not even for benefi- 
cent ends. Workingmen want no other weapons than 
liberty and light. By peaceful and orderly measures 
they will the more speedily and surely gain the ends 
they seek ; by any other measures they will undermine 
and shatter the civil structure which is the shelter and 
the defénse of all that they hold dear. 


Democracy in Bngland. 


IT was, no doubt, a source of some umbrage to our 
forefathers that their English cousins should care to 
know so much less about American geography, history, 
and politics than Americans were wont to know about 
those of England. There was in the comparison a 
certain derogation from what Americans felt to be a 
just estimate of the work which their country had done 
in the solution of the problems which vex the progress 
of men from good to better. Our own domestic diffi- 
culties of the past two years have not taken our atten- 
tion from English politics, and the study has given 
rise to sympathy where once there was resentment. 
We see Englishmen struggling desperately, almost 
hopelessly, with problems which were solved in the 
United States decades since; we sce that our com- 
paratively successful solutions came from a previous 
study of English experience; and we think, at last, 
that our English cousins would have done better and 
more wisely if they had made a judicial study of Amer- 
ican experience before their own problems came hurry- 
ing upon them with a pressure not to be denied. The 


* Lincoln's speech to the 148th Ohio Regiment. 
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most acute of English thinkers are coming over to the 
same belief, and are beginning, though late, the thor- 
ough examination of the ¢rra incognita of American 
politics. 

Even these investigators, however, are in too many 
cases beginning their work on wrong lines. ‘The suc- 
cess of the American Democracy has not been due 
simply to its adoption of a Federal system, of Home 
Rule, if you will, though this has been one of its most 
excellent instruments. Just as soon as it can see a 
reasonable certainty of growth and permanence in a 
community of frontier farmers, it is quick to grant 
them a Parliament of their own, a Legislature, as 
we call it, with powers wider than have yet been 
seriously proposed for St. Stephen’s, All this is 
Home Rule in the fullest sense of the term. But our 
country had this same Home Kule under the Articles 
of Confederation ; and it brought then neither pros- 
perity nor peace. Nor can the secret be found in the 
Senate of the United States, austerely grand as that 
body may appear when the wide Atlantic rolls between 
it and the observer. It is the surviving fragment of 
the Home Rule of the Confederation; and the nation 
which puts its trust only in the Senate, as we have it, 
is simply adopting a form of Home Rule which this 
country has already tried and found wanting. Nor is 
the secret in the Federal judiciary. The nine wise 
men, who, sitting as a Supreme Court, determine the 
legitimacy or the illegitimacy of legislation in this coun- 
try, would find their occupation hopelessly gone if they 
were transferred bodily to England. That occupation 
consists in comparing the rights claimed under an act 
of legislation with the standard set up by a written 
Constitution; and such a constitution does not exist 
in England. Thus, also, it was this written Constitu- 
tion which converted the intolerable Home Rule of 
the Confederation, now represented by the Senate, into 
the excellent system which has covered central North 
America with autonomous commonwealths. Turn as 
he will, the English observer will find that the Amer- 
ican success lies in some phase of the written Consti- 
tution, and that other instruments are only indices of 
this. 

There seems to be a great deal of misapprehension 
among Englishmen as to the nature of the work which 
the Constitution has done for the United States. There 
need be no such misapprehension; like all great 
political inventions, the essence of this is simplicity 
itself. In 1787 the American Democracy, acting, as it 
has always preferred to act, on State lines, delegated 
to certain representatives the task of formulating that 
which should be a permanent expression of its will. 
The work of the representatives having been done, it 
was approved and ratified. From that time to this the 
American Democracy has had no further occasion to 
meet by delegates. It need not speak, for it is always 
speaking through the Constitution; it is continually 
saying to Congress, to every Government agent, to the 
State Legislatures and Governments, “ This may be 
done; that must not be done.”’ Englishmen consider 


the Crown as a most useful means of avoiding quadren- 
nial Presidential elections ; the American Constitution 
is, much more accurately, a device for avoiding most 
of the haste and hurry of Parliamentary constitution- 
making. The American Democracy speaks once for 
all through the Constitution; the English Democracy 
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must be always at it through Parliament. The Ameri- 
can judges arraign legislation and individual action 
by the rules of the Constitution; English judges 
arraign individual action by Parliamentary legislation. 
It is most misleading to compare Parliament with 
Congress; it would be more exact to say that the 
Constitution is the American Parliament, and that 
Congress takes the place of the English Ministry. 

No democracy can be forever declaring its will. It 
has other business to attend to, and it must lose a 
percentage of its efficiency in daily business if it is 
again and again called upon to consider minutely and 
register its final decision on great matters of public 
welfare. One cannot wonder that the Athenian De- 
mocracy lasted but a little more than a century, when 
he finds that every citizen was continually busied in 
serving as a magistrate, or priest, or juror, or legisla- 
tor; that he could not oversee the lading of a ship 
without being interrupted by a call to decide whether 
there should be peace or war with Sparta, or whether 
some novel religious teaching was in accord with pub- 
lic policy. Nor can we hope for a long existence for 
an English Democracy, if it is to be called upon to 
drop all other business and deliberate and decide upon 
a fundamental change in the constitution of govern- 
ment whenever an ambitious or desperate Minister 
chooses to “ appeal to the country.” It is but a ques- 
tion of time when the weary people shall seek and 
find in Caesarism of some sort the respite which the 
American Democracy has found in its written Consti- 
tution. Better, far better would it be to call upon the 
people to decide, once for all, upon the broad and 
clear lines within which they wish their government 
to act, so that the government may be as much as pos 
sible administrative, and as little as possible creative. 
Creative geniuses are a bane to a democracy. 

A still higher advantage of a written constitution is 
that it is a self-imposed check upon the democracy. A 
repeated necessity of dealing with fundamental ques- 
tions is not only exhausting to a democracy; it is dan- 
gerous for much the same reasons. Here sober second 
thought is not a luxury; it is an absolute necessity 
Time and again the American democracy has put the 
seal of its condemnation, at the second or third oppor- 
tunity for consideration, upon propositions on which 
it would have wrecked itself at the first but for the 
impediments found in the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution is the minority’s barricade ; under the English 
system the minority is at the mercy of the majority, 
and a House of Commons may upset at one blow the 
rules of governmental action which have been the only 
guides tested by experience. An omnipotent Parlia- 
ment, with a strong aristocratic or royal influence 
within it, is a conceivable, though hardly an advisable 
system. An omnipotent Parliament of a single house, 
elected by almost universal suffrage, the Crown and the 
Lords having gone by the board, could be suggested to 
an American only to be repudiated as essentially and 
incurably revolutionary. 

The apprehension of Americans, however, is that 
it is too late for the English democracy to impose 
upon itself the permanent curb of a constitution. 
The time was in 1832, when the wheel began to turn 
toward democracy. Then, if ever, was the time to 
limit the coming power, to accustom it to act with self- 
restraint and rely for details upon its governmental 
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agents, and yet to put those agents under bonds to 
see and respect the expressed will of the people, with- 
out harassing them by continual appeals for new revo- 
lutions. Then the steps which followed, in 1867 and 
1884-5, would have been only a safe and orderly ad- 
vance upon well-marked lines, instead of an admission 
of a wider and still wider circle toa share in irrespon- 
sible power. For fifty years the energy of English 


Liberals has gone to widening the suffrage, without 
taking any hostages for order, deliberation, and the 
security of the minority. It is unhappy for the best 
hopes of human progress if the outcome of a half 
century’s struggle for democracy in England is to be 
simply the establishment of that for which the most 
democratic American has no liking—the tyranny of a 
majority. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


A Dutch Success in Couperation. 


HERE is no undue boast in the title of the book, 

“La Question Ouvriére, Essaide Solution Pratique,” 
in which the story of this codperative distillery is told 
by its creator and managing director, Mr. J. C. Van 
Marken, Jr. What I have to say of the enterprise has 
been learned from his lips as well as his book; and 
the testimony of both was confirmed by my own eyes 
when I made a pilgrimage to Delft, not long ago. 

The factory began work in 1870. It is owned by a 
joint-stock corporation, so that Mr. Van Marken has 
had to make his codperative schemes not only alluring 
to his workmen but profitable to his fellow-share- 
holders. In 1874 the first dividend was paid on the 
capital stock of $84,000. It was less than six per cent. 
In 1877 the dividend was thirteen per cent.; in 1879, 
twenty-four per cent,; in 1880, thirty-six per cent. upon 
a doubled capital of $168,000. During 1880 the profits 
set apart for the laborers amounted to six and a half 
per cent., so that the total net earnings of 1880 were 
forty-two and a half per cent. on the capital invested. 
I give these figures to show that the business has been 
carried on upon a business basis, for profit and not 
for philanthropy. 

This factory lets its employees buy, in small install- 
ments, a minority interest in its stock. It supports 
them in sickness. It supplies them, or rather (and 
more wisely) it aids them to supply themselves, with 
good doctors and pure drugs at cost. It began to teach 
them about “ first aid to the injured’ a year or more 
before such teaching was offered in New York. It 
sells them fire insurance at cost; and the cost is 12% 
cents per $100 per annum, payable in quarterly install- 
ments. It has given their children a gymnasium. It has 
built some model tenements for them. Lately it was 
laying out a small park for them. 

The company has established a system of premiums, 
which is intended to “ interest labor in increasing the 
yield from the raw materials used.” The average yield 
of alcohol and yeast from a given quantity of grain 
prior to 1874 was fixed in that year as a minimum. It 
was determined to divide among the workmen each 
week, in proportion to their wages, about one-third of 
the value of any increase. If the yield in any week fell 
below the fixed minimum, this deficiency was to be 
deducted from the surplus of subsequent weeks. The 
results of this system are thus stated: “ The percen- 
tage of yield from the raw materials is not surpassed, 
so far as I know, in any other similar establishment.” 
The consequent premiums increased wages about ten 
per cent. in 1875 and about thirty per cent. in 1880. 

VoL, XXXI1.—84. 


There is a system of rewards, which is intended to 
“interest labor in the reduction of the general cost of 
production by limiting the number of laborers."’ In 
1878 the number of men needed to work a certain 
amount of grain was fixed. A reward was offered 
for each extra thousand kilos of grain worked per 
week by this number of laborers. This reward is a 
small percentage of the gain. The result has been that 
forty-three workmen now do twice the work formerly 
done by thirty-nine, and earn forty-five per cent. more 
wages. 

There is a “ participation in profits, interesting labor 
in the net result of its toil.””. From the profits of each 
year a five per cent. dividend is paid. The surplus is 
divided about as follows: ten per cent. of it goes to 
the reserve fund, fifty per cent. to the stockholders, 
ten per cent. to the executive committee, twenty per 
cent. to the managing director, and ten per cent. to the 
executive committee and the managing director intrust 
for the operatives. These trust funds are devoted to 
the purchase of annuities. An amount equal to seven 
per cent. of each laborer’s wages buys him a fixed 
annuity, payable to him from his sixtieth year. An 
employee whose labors in a factory begin when he is 
twenty and continue till he is sixty will thereafter 
receive an annuity about equal to the average of his 
wages during that time. If the percentage of profits 
fails to pay the sum due in any year, there is no for- 
feiture of rights already gained, for a separate annuity 
is bought each year. The only result is to diminish 
the aggregate by the amount which would other- 
wise have been bought that year. Workmen who 
are employed less than two years, or who are dis- 
charged for misconduct, lose their annuity rights. 
Those discharged for any other reason retain only 
a part of their annuity rights. This annuity system 
was introduced in 1880. The profits of that year per- 
mitted the purchase of annuities for all the workmen 
then in the company’s employ, not only for that 
twelvemonth, but for each year of their employment 
before the system was introduced. This is at once the 
most novel and the most valuable of all Mr. Van Mar- 
ken’s plans. 

Plans for general accident insurance are in prepara- 
tion. Since the barbarous doctrine that an employer 
is not liable for a hurt to an employee caused by the 
fault of a fellow-employee has ceased to be law in 
England, companies have been formed there to insure 
employers against such liabilities. Mr. Van Marken’s 
plan seems somewhat better. 

When the ten per cent. of net profits above the fixed 
dividend on capital becomes more than sufficient to 
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pay for the annuities already mentioned, the surplus 
is to be devoted to the purchase of life insurance. 

There is a council called “ The Nucleus.”’ It is com- 
posed of the managing director, the heads of depart- 
ments, the foremen, and three laborers. ‘The last are 
elected annually by their fellows. This body meets 
once a week to discuss matters of general interest 
pertaining to the whole enterprise. Its functions are 
purely advisory. 

In every department of the factory there is a box 
with numbered compartments. Each employee has a 
corresponding number. Money can be dropped into 
any compartment at any time. The boxes are secured 
by two locks. The foreman has one of the keys, the 
managing director the other. Every Wednesday morn- 
ing (wages are paid Tuesday afternoon) the boxes are 
opened and the sums found in them are credited to 
the several depositors. Interest is paid at five per 
cent. per annum, and a bonus of five per cent. is cred- 
ited for each florin deposited. Deposits may be with- 
drawn at any time. After any withdrawal, in whole or 
part, no bonus is given until the deposit exceeds the 
total credit at the time of withdrawal. The five per 
cent. bonus comes from the funds of the “ Bank for 
the General Good.” This attempt to encourage saving 
has been only moderately successful. In 1881, after a 
ten years’ trial, the total deposits were less than two 
thousand dollars. Mr. Van Marken attributes this 
partly to the existence of his obligatory savings insti- 
tution, and partly to the reluctance of his employees to 
let him know how much they can save,—a reluctance 
due to their fear that their wages may be reduced. 

The premiums already mentioned are paid wholly 
in cash only to married workmen who have four chil- 
dren less than fifteen years of age. The other cash 
payments are as follows : 


g° per cent. to married men with 3 children below 1s 
a “ “ “ 7. so “ “ 


,* 2 
go * “ “ “ “ “ 4 child “ “ 
_ = “ - “without children 
50 ** mr ** unmarried men above 23. 
a, = = ne ** between 18 and 23. 
oe * = ” “below 18. 


The balances are credited to the owners and draw four 
per cent. interest. Neither principal nor interest can be 
withdrawn before the depositor is sixty years of age, un- 
less (1) he ceases to be employed ; (2) he is married, 
when he can draw upon his deposit to an amount equal 
to twenty-five days’ pay ; (3) his wife is confined, when 
he can draw an amount equal to two days’ pay; (4) 
he satisfies the managing director of the advisability 
of permitting him to withdraw all or part of his de- 
posit. This system of enforced saving began January 
1, 1879. Up to June 1, 1881, one hundred and seven 
persons had had credits amounting to nearly $4500, 
and had withdrawn about $2700, half of it to buy stock 
in the corporation. 

From the part of the premiums nominally payable 
in cash, according to the table already given, a deduc- 
tion of ten per cent. is made. The funds thus realized 
are paid into the “ Bank for the General Good,” and 
are disbursed by the managing director as he deems 
best for the general good. These funds have so far 
sufficed to found and maintain the club-house, the 
library, and the gymnasium, and to pay the five per 
cent. bonus upon voluntary savings, etc. 

There are reading and recreation rooms in a pretty 


little building between the factory and the model 
homes. It is really a club-house, open from five to 
ten P. M. to the operatives, their wives, and their chil- 
dren above the age of sixteen. There are billiards 
and cards, chess and dominoes, stereoscopic views 
and engravings. Pictures and the diplomas awarded 
the factory for the excellence of its products adorn the 
walls, below the truth-telling motto, “ The factory for 
each ; all for the factory.” The rooms are also open 
on Sundays from two to ten P, M. 

A library of eight hundred volumes occupies part 
of the club-house. It is free to the workpeople and 
their families, and circulates on an average one hundred 
and sixty volumes per week. It was founded in 1871. 
For seven years the books were kept in Mr. Van 
Marken’s house. Nobody applied for them. In 1878, 
when they were transferred to the club-house and put 
in charge of an operative, the whole force apparently 
began to read. 

Literary and scientific lectures are given in the 
reading-room during the winter to audiences of twenty 
to thirty persons. Sunday-evening readings of prose 
and poetry draw about fifty people. The display of 
the magic-lantern, which is the newest treasure of the 
club-house, always fills the hall. 

Festivals are held several times a year. The open- 
ing of an addition to the factory, the birthday of the 
director, a successful year,— such events are celebrated 
together by master and men. 

Any workman who wishes to do so can have his 
child’s name entered on the company’s prize books. 
The child’s teachers then make regular reports of the 
pupil’s progress. Prizes of three or four cents are 
given each month to all the children who reach a cer- 
tain grade. These sums are deposited to their credit 
in the savings-bank, and cannot be withdrawn till the 
end of the year. There are festivals for the children 
each summer and winter. At the winter celebration 
special prizes are distributed. The children are nota- 
ble in the Delft schools for punctuality, for regularity 
of attendance, and for zeal in study. 

I have sketched as briefly as might be the story ot 
a great success. The success is born of the brain of 
an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm pays dividends, and 
his book shows less able men how they can make co- 
éperation successful. Any one who cares to do so 
can find the story told with a myriad details in Mr. 


Van Marken’s book. 
Alfred Bishop Mason. 


Bird-Destroyers. 


IN a communication relating to the destruction of 
birds for millinery purposes, Mr. Ernest E. T, Seton 
calls attention to the work of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union, and the Audubon Society recently 
founded by “ The Forest and Stream ”’ of New York 
city. The members of the Audubon Society are 
pledged to do all in their power to suppress the killing 
of birds for any purpose except for food, and all per- 
sons are invited to join and extend the work. These 
societies, Mr. Seton adds, are distributing among 
legislators and leaders of opinion throughout the 
country magazines and pamphlets relating to this sub- 
iect, and already the results of the movement are so 
encouraging that the progress toward extermination is 
strongly checked. 
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Professional Friend: “Oh! It isn’t so very beastly ; but the truth is, you've too much money to paint well; you'll never do 


anything till your father fails.’ 


Amateur ; “* Then you think I'll fail if my father doesn’t ?"’ 


The Ass's Flight. 


N Ass, with noble ardor fired 
[\ (For e’en an ass may be inspired), 
Standing in classic pose aloof 
Upon his native stable’s roof, 

ith bray of loud triumphant sound 
Summoned the gaping barnyard round. 


“ Dear friends,” the Ass began, “I call 
You here together, one and all, 

To view with strict, impartial eye 

My earliest attempt to fly. 

I know that when evolvent grace 
Produced, in time, the Ass’s race, 
Nature, so boon in other things, 

By some strange chance omitted wings. 
I know the smallest birds that fly 

May pierce with ease the azure sky, 
While we are destined from our birth 
To walk the dull, prosaic earth. 

Is theirs the praise? Not so, I trust; 
They do but fly because they must: 
Nor can they know — light, careless things— 
The grandeur that from fort springs. 
How great is _— ! By its aid 

This universal me was made; 

By Zfort Nature brought to pass 
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HIS LATEST 


Her last and noblest work, the Ass; 
By Zffort, too, as | opine, 

The sun at morn begins to shine. 
Since Effort then so much can do, 

I mean to try its power too. 

But first, before I take my flight 
From off this ridge-pole’s dizzy height, 
Perchance some one of you may ask 
How to perform this glorious task. 
First, then, you earnestly desire ; 
Second, you ardently aspire ; 

Thirdly, with all your heart you yearn ; 
Fourth, in your inmost soul you burn; 
Fifthly, your utmost strength you try ; 
And sixth, and last of all, you fly/ 
Thus must he do who follows me: 

Ste itur ad astra! One — Two— Three!” 
Enthusiasm the most intense 

Followed this burst of eloquence. 

The cows and pigs were melted quite ; 
The oxen lowed in loud delight; 

The geese and chickens, much impressed, 
Gabbled and cackled with the rest; 

The ducks, the turkeys did the same. 


Henceforth, ’tig said, the Ass went lame! 








Robertson Trowbridge. 
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Yours in Haste 


I LOVED that dainty monogram, 
With three slim letters interlaced, 
Above the notes she used to write— 
Signing them ever, “ Yours in haste.”’ 


The world was young, and so was I ; 
How sweet to think that in the whirl 
She kept one moment all for me, 

To fel wy heart—my radiant girl! 


The world is old, and so am I; 
And since my love became my wife, 
It seems to me I’ve somehow been 
Too late for everything in life. 


With ribbons flying, gown awry, 
With panting breath and boots unlaced, 
True to her vows of yore, she’s been, 
Both now and ever — mine “in haste. 


Julie K. Wetherill. 


The Pioneer. 


(On a story of the writer's which a friend found by chance in 
a Far West settler’s cabin.) 


l’p rather tale or verse of mine 
In lonely frontier home were seen, 
In miner’s hut ‘neath mountain pine, 
Than in the castle of the queen. 


Dearer the simple human tie, 
The pristine freedom of the race, 
The common grass and common sky, 
Than any pomp of state or grace. 


And yet, what matter? One heart beats 
In hunting-shirt or Paris fashions; 
On ranch and avenue the heats 
Burn ever of primeval passions. 


The mansion’s but a roof and wall, 

A bit of God’s earth built around: 
Nothing within the stateliest hall 

But came out of the common ground. 


And on its carpet one may be 
As simple as on prairie grass; 
In frescoed parlor, eee and free 
As trapper in the mountain pass, 


Wherever venturous human soul 
Pushes its quest with eager aim 

To thought’s unknown or guarded Pole, 
A brother, sister, there I claim. 


My part that none who read the page, 
Ice-girt or calmed upon the Line, 
On city street or plains of sage, 
Be worse for any word of mine! 


James T. McKay. 


Fulfillment. | 


HE stood beneath her window 
And beneath the ilex-shade 

(The ilex was a maple), 
And he sang a serenade. 

We will hope she gauged his fervor by 
Th’ amount of noise he made. 


“Oh, why art thou not near me?” 
He sang it sixteen times, 

To “fear me,” and to “cheer me,”’ 
And to fourteen other rhymes, 

And interspersed with language cribbed 
From Oriental climes. 


She leaned from out her lattice; 
Her lattice was not barred 

(Her plate-glass window, that is), 
And perhaps she leaned too hard, 

For the lattice was wide open, and 
It opened on the yard. 


A sudden flash of lightning, 
Or so it seemed to him — 

Then he felt his muscles tightening, 
And his sight grew strangely dim, 
And they sank together earthward, and 

All nature seemed to swim. 


Was he happy, was he grateful 
For this complaisance of Fate ? 
No—he muttered something hateful 
As he crawled off towards the gate. 
Is fulfillment of our wishes worse 
Too soon than if too late? 


Margaret Vandegrift. 


Courting an Heiress. 
THE LOVER 


A HUNDRED thousand pens have traced 
The ecstasies of love; 

A hundred thousand hearts have graced 
That boon from gods above. 

A hundred thousand maids have shared 
In Cupid’s fond desire ; 

A hundred thousand youths have dared, 
For love, the parents’ ire. 

A hundred thousand pairs, I ween, 
Will wedded be ere long. 

What says my hundred-thousand queen — 
Shall we augment the throng? 





THE HEIRESS 


A hundred thousand times I’ve said, 
“O heart! your wish I know.” 
These hundred thousand tears I shed i 
Hymeneal longings show. 
A hundred thousand sighs — no less — 
I’ve cast, when we're apart; 
A hundred thousand times now press 
Me to your loving heart. i 
I'll send a hundred thousand miles 
To order my froussecau; 
And we’ll to the (hundred) Thousand Isles 
After the wedding go. 





Wallace Peck. 
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